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TEETH! EXPRESSLY ADAPTED FOR LADIES! TEETH ! 

By Her Majesty's - — - — — 



Boyal Letters Patent . 


Messrs. GABRIEL, the Old Establl 3 hed Dentists, 

Have the honour to inform their Patients, and the Ladies generally, that they have perfected an entirely N EW DESCRIPTION OP TVPT 

sa 

Well worthy a visit to the DENTAL ESTABLISHMENT. See Opinions of the Press. 

Only to be obtained of the Inventors, 

Messrs. GABRIEL, 33, LVDGATE HILL. 

Observe Numbei--Five doors from the Old Bailey. And at 112, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL Established 1804 

PATENT WHITE ENAMEL FOR DECAYED FRONT TEETH. 
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EMBROIDERY AND BRAIDING. 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS ON THE BEST MUSLIN, 
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Mrs. WILCOCKSON, 44, Goodge Street, Tottenham Court Road. 

Just Published, sent post free, price Is. 6d., EMBROIDERY; its History, Beauty, and Utility, with Plain 

Instructions to Learners. 
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Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 62, Fleet-Btreet, h 
introduced an entirely new description of ART 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or lip 
tures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teet 
as not to be distinguished from the original, by t£ 
closest observer; they will never change colour < 
decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ev< 
before used. This method does not require the e: 
traction of roots or any painful operation, and wi 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 

S iaranteed to restore articulation, and mastication 
ecayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful j 
mastication. 52, FLEET STREET, 
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THE GREAT LINCOLNSHIRE MEDICINE. 

PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 

THESE Pills are the most effectual remedy for Wind in the Stomach and Bowels, Spasms, Costiveness Giddi¬ 
ness, and Sick Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Cholic Jaundice 
Gout, Dropsy, Asthma. Sore Throat, Ague. Biliousness, Erysipelas, Female Complaints, Liver Complaints! 
Lumbago, Piles, Tic Doloreux, Scurvy, Eruptions of the Skin, &c. F 
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Cop 7 a Letter from Mrs * Plampin, 48, Lower Parade, Birmingham, dated October 4th, 1853 
.. . Slr ’“ I S#! 1 **®***? ™ fcten y° u before » ha ™g derived the greatest benefit from your most excellent 
medicine, the Wind Pills. I have been, from a child, troubled with violent Bilious and Nervous Head-aches 
which sometimes have kent me in Led for dava t.nirpfViPr wUhimthoinirahh in o.i o. _a:_ t, , . 


which sometimes have kept me in bed for days together, without being able to cat or drink anything I have tried 
all sorts of pretended cures that have come up, in hopes of getting relief. I have tried all sorts of pills, and have 
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been under the most eminent surgeons, and one physician ; but I have found more benefit from the Wind Pills 
than all the medicines I ever took beforehand have no doubt they will completely cure me. I have given a great 


many pills away, that persons might try them before they bought, as I knew they would do good if persevered i 
for a short time. An old lady, 75 years of age, told me, yesterday, that she was under the doctor's hands for a 
stomach complaint when she first heard of the Wind Pills ; but she soon threw all the doctor's medicine away 
and intends to take nothing else but your Pills, as they have done her so much good. You can make what use 
you like of the above, with my full name and address. I am quite willing to answer any inquiries, either personally 
or by letter. I am, Sir, yours respectfully, EMMA PL AMPIN" 

Sold in Boxes at Is. 1 £d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d.; or free by Post for 14, 33, or 64 Stamps. For Agents, see below 
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FOR DISORDERS OF THE FEMALE CONSTITUTION. 

These Pills are a never-failing remedy in the most troublesome complaints which the Female Sex is liable to 
In Dropsy, Pains in the Loins, Swelling of the Feet and Legs, and in all cases depending on debility, they invari¬ 
ably afford relief; they produce a good appetite, with increased vigour of constitution, and give to the complexion 
that clear rosy hue, characteristic of female health and beauty. Where females sit much, or are obliged to keep late 
hours, they should not omit to take these Pills, which may truly be said to be the best Female Protector. They 
are the best preservatives against that fearful complaint, Consumption, and will cure it if not very far advanced 
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‘ change of life 
doses, from Giddiness in th( 
will find great benefit from taking these Pills. 

In Boxes, at Is. l£d. and 2s. 9d. each ; the 2s. 9d. Boxes contain Three small ones. Should any difficulty 
occur in obtaining these Pills in remote places,inclose 15 or 30 Stamps to the Proprietor, PAGE D. WOODCOCK 
Lincoln, and they will be sent free by Post to any part of the United Kingdom. 

Persons residing in London can obtain both the above Pills at Barclay’s, 95, Farringdon Street; Sutton and 
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MODELS of the Autumn and Winter Fashions, w ill 1 
forwarded from Paris to her agent in London on tl 
15th of September. They will be made up in the mo 
distingue style that has gained for Madame Lebaki 
such universal patronage, and renders them an ora 
ment to any Show Room. The trimmings are exact j 
every particular, so that the effect of the article, wh« 
made up, is instantly seen. A FLAT PATTERN T 
CUT from is given with each article in a set, and all fcl 
new designs may be had simultaneously with the 
appearance in the French Capital. 

12 Articles in Box, including MANTELETS, BODIE 

JACQUBTTES, sleeves, skirt trimming; 
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her immediate personal attention to all Counti 
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Office Order or Stamps), payable at the Gener 
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Little Girl's Dress.— Tunic dress of red velvet; paletot of green 
velvet and gold-coloured braid. Felt hat, with feather. 

Promenade Drees.— Robe of taffetas k disposition ; double skirt, the 
upper one terminating with fringe, headed by wreath ; high body, with 
fringe, and double sleeves to correspond. Bonnet of green velvet and 
satin. 

Carriage Dress.— Robe of satin, the skirt ornamented by quilles of 
stamped velvet; jacket body ; mantelet of rich blue velvet, trimmed 
with black lace. Bonnet of white Terry velvet and lace. 

Walking Dress. - Robe of checked popeline, with plain skirt and 
high body, with small basque ; man tea u of drap, trimmed with velvet 
and tassel fringe. Bonnet of black velvet and plaid. 

PLATE II.— Carriage Drea. Robe of taffetas; the skirt is covered 
by three flounces ornamented by velvet spots; casque with pelerine 
and large hanging sleeves to correspond. Capote of marron velvet 
and satin. 

Little Girl's Z)re<s.—Tunic dress of taffetas, ornamented by bouillons 
edged by lace; low body, with pointed berthe; very short sleeves, 
with frill, and under ones in bouillons, embroidered guimpe with 
collar. 

Walking Di-ess. —Robe of droguet, with double skirt edged by bands 
of plaid; mantelet shawl of taffetas, with quilted border trimmed 
with lace. Bonnet of Terry velvet, with velvet flowers. 

Evening Dress.— Robe of pink taffetas, covered by flounces of lace, 
the upper from the waist, the two lower ones are headed by bouillons 
having bouquets of flowers and noeuds of ribbon placed at intervals ; 
the body is with berthe of lace, and bouillons, noeuds, and flowers on 
the shoulders, and similar ones in the hair. 

Promenade Dress.— Robe of bois satin, with jacket body ornamented 
with velvet; manteau of black velvet, embroidered with rich galons. 
Bonnet of Terry velvet, with feathers. 

PLATE III.— Dinner Dress. ~R obe of blue taffetas; the skirt is 
covered by flounces of the same, and one of black lace between every 
two of silk ; jacket body, with berthe of black lace ; bell sleeve, with 
lace, headed by a narrow bouillon. Coiffure & I’Eugenie, with flowers. 

Walking Dress. —Manteau of black silk, with deep band of velvet 
round the bottom ; small pointed cape, edged with fringe and tassels 
at the point. Capote of marron velvet, with feathers. 

Little Boy's Dress. —Tunic and paletot of cachemire, edged with 
plush. 

Little Girls Dies*. —Frock of popeline, the body of a square form ; 
burnous of cachemire, with hood, the whole having a band round of 
velvet plaid. Capote of green silk in small bouillons. 

Evening Dress. —Robe of citron gauze, double skirt; the under one 
has three large bouillons, the upper two flounces of white lace headed 
by ruches ; pointed body, with berthe of white lace ; bunches of lilac 
ornament both skirt and body; the hair a l'Eugenie, with beads and 
flowers. 


A COLD DAY— 11 NOW.” 

Now, the moment people wake in the morning, they perceive the 
coldness with their faces, though they are warm with their bodies, 
and exclaim, “ Here’s a day!” and pity the poor little sweep, and the 
boy with the water-cresses. How anybody can go to a cold ditch, 
and gather water-cresses, seems marvellous. Perhaps we hear great 
lumps in the street of something falling; and, looking through the 
window, perceive the roofs of the neighbouring houses thick with 
snow. The breath is visible, issuing from the mouth as we lie. Now 
we hate getting up, and hate shaving, and hate the empty grate in 
one’s bed-room, and water freezes in ewers, and you may set the 
towel upright on its own hardness, and the window-panes are frost- 
whitened, or it is foggy, and the sun sends a dull brazen beam into 
one’s room; or, if it is line, the windows outside are stuck with 
icicles; or a detestable thaw has begun, and they drip; but, at all 
events, it is horribly cold, and delicate shavers fidget about their 
chambers, looking distressed, and cherish their hard-hearted enemy, 
the razor, in their bosoms, to warm him a little, and coax him into a 
consideration of their chins. Savage is a cut, and makes them think 
destiny really too hard. 

Now breakfast is fine; and the fire seems to laugh at us as we enter 
the breakfast-room, and say, " Ua ; ha! here’s a better room than the 
bed-chamber!” and we always poke it before we do anything else; 
and people grow selfish about seats near it; and little boys think their 
elders tyrannical for saying, “ Oh, you don’t want the fire—your 
blood is young.” And truly that is not the way of stating the case, 
albeit young blood is warmer than old. Note the butter is too hard 
to spread; and the rolls and toast are at their maximum; and the 
former look glorious as they issue, smoking, out of the flannel in which 
they come from the baker’s; and people who come with single knocks 
at the door are pitied ; and the voices of boys are loud in the street, 
sliding, or throwing snow-balls ; and the dustman's bell sounds cold; 


PLATE IY .—Promenade Dresi .—Robe of ruby-coloured satin ; with 
double skirt, trimmed with gimp of the same colour, and black scolloped 
velvet; jacket body, with berthe ; and sleeves with two puffs and fnll, 
trimmed to match the skirt. Mantle of royal blue velvet, with deep 
fringe. Bonnet of orange-coloured satin, trimmed with crape; and 
ribbon of the same colour. 

Evening Di'ess.— Robe of pink silk, with four flounces, trimmed with 
bands of pink velvet; short sleeves of three double frills of silk ; the 
body is ornamented in front with a bouquet of white roses. The hair is 
plaited back from the face, and ornamented with a wreath of small 
flowers; the back view of this head is shown in the glass. Scarf of 
white cachemire. edged with golden fringe. 

Cannaye Dress .—Robe of emerald green striped silk, with a triple 
skirt, each of which is edged with black blonde; the body is high, 
trimmed with basques, and sash of satin ribbon ; the sleeves are made 
in puffs, trimmed with blonde and ribbon. Bonnet of lilac silk, and 
white lace. 

Morning Dress .—Robe of French merino, with plain skirt; high body, 
fastened up the front with buttons, trimmed with goffered satin ribbon ; 
the sleeves are wide and open. Cap of luce and pink ribbons. 

PLATE Y.—Evening cap of black blonde, trimmed with cerise 
ribbon. 

Morning do. of net, spotted with black, and trimmed with royal 
blue satin ribbon, and bunches of white flowers. 

Second do. of dotted muslin, trimmed with scarlet roses and ribbon 
of the same colour. 

Head-dress of crimson satin ribbon and black velvet, ornamented 
with white roses, and golden leaves. 

Second do. of blue velvet, trimmed with silver, and garnished with 
grapes on each side ; and a wreath of vine leaves round the front. 

Carriage bonnet of dark fancy straw, trimmed with pink and black 
ribbon, and a dark grey feather round the back. 

Second do. of green Terry velvet and fancy straw, trimmed with a 
fall of lace over the crown, and a wreath of dark purple flowers round 
the front. 

Pelerine of embroidered muslin, trimmed with ruches of lavender 
satin ribbon. 

Habit shirt of jaconet, with a collar of two frills at the neck, fastened 
with a bow of crimson velvet. 

White under-sleeve of jaconet muslin, trimmed with white lace, and 
a bow of purple velvet* 

Second do. of cambric, with a wide frill, trimmed with three rows of 
narrow black velvet, and bows of brown satin ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MODEL. 

The Model accompanying the present Number is of a Fichu of lace, 
tulle, or muslin, worn on a low body, replacing a berthe ; it crosses in 
front, and the ends are fastened to the waist at each side. 


and we wonder how anybody can go about selling fish, especially with 
that hoarse voice; and schoolboys hate their slates, and blow their 
fingers, and detest infinitely the no-fire at school; and the parish 
beadle’s nose is redder than ever. 

Now sounds in general are dull, and smoke out of chimneys looks 
warm and rich, and birds are pitied, hopping about for crumbs, and 
the trees look wiry and cheerless, albeit they are still beautiful to 
imaginative eyes, especially the evergreens, and the birch with boughs 
like dishevelled hair. Now mud in the roads is stiff, and the kennel 
ices over, and boys make illegal slides in the pathways, and ashes are 
strewed before doors; or you crunch the snow as you tread, or kick 
mud-flakes before you, or are horribly muddy in cities. But if it is a 
hard frost, all the world is buttoned up and great-coated, except 
ostentatious elderly gentlemen, and pretended beggars with naked 
feet; and the delicious sound of All hot!” is heard from roasted 
apple and potato-stalls, the vender himself being cold, in spite of his 
“ hot,” and stamping up and down to warm his feet; and the little 
boys are astonished to think how he can eat bread and cold meat for 
his dinner, instead of the smoking apples. 

Now skaiters are on the alert; the cutlers' shop-windows abound 
with their swift shoes ; and as you approach tne scene of action—pond 
or canal—you hear the dull grinding noise of the skaits to and fro, 
and see tumbles, and Banbury cake-men and blackguard boys playing 
*• hockey,” and ladies standing shivering on the banks, admiring 
anybody but their brother, especially the gentleman who is cutting 
figures of eight, who, for his part, is admiring his own figure. 
Beginners affect to laugh at their tumbles, but are terribly angry, and 
long to thump the bye-standers. On thawing days, idlers persist to 
the last in skaiting or sliding amidst the slush and bending ice, 
making the Humane-Society man ferocious. He feels as if he could 
give them the deaths from which it is his business to save them. 
When you have done skaiting, you come away, feeling at once warm 
and numb in the feet, from the tight effect of the skaits; and you 
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carry them with an ostentatious air of indifference, as if you had done 
wonders; whereas you have fairly had three slips, and can barely 
achieve the inside edge. 

How riders look sharp, and horses seem brittle in the legs, and old 
gentlemen feel so; and coachmen, cabmen, and others, stand swinging 
their arms across at their sides, to warm themselves ; and blacksmiths’ 
shops look pleasant, and potato-shops detestable; the fishmongers’ 
still more so. We wonder how he can live in that plash of wet and 
cold fish, without even a window. How clerks in offices envy the one 
next the fire-place; and men from behind counters hardly think 
themselves repaid by being called out to speak to a Countess in her 
chariot; and the wheezy and effeminate pastry cook, hatless and 
aproned, and with his hand in his breeches-pockets, (as the graphic 
Cruik^hank noticeth in his almanack) stands outside his door, 
chilling his household warmth with attending to the ice which is 
brought him, and seeing it unloaded into his cellar like coals. 
Comfortable look the Miss Jonbsbs, coming this way with their muffs 
and furs; and the baker pities the maid-servant cleaning the steps, 
who, for her part, says she is not cold, which be finds it difficult to 
believe. 

How dinner rejoiceth the gatherers together, and cold meat is 
despised, and the gout defieth the morrow, thinking it but reasonable, 
on such a day, to inflame itself with 44 t’other bottleand the sofa is 
wheeled round to the fire after dinner, and people proceed to bum 
their legs in their boots, and little boys their faces; and young ladies 
are tormented between the cold and their complexions, and their 
fingers freeze at the piano-forte, but they must not say so, because it 
will vex their poor comfortable grandaunt, who is sitting with her 
knees in the fire, and who is so anxious that they should not be spoilt. 

How the muffin-bell soundeth sweetly in the streets, reminding us, 
not of the man, but his muffins, and of twilight, and evening, and 
curtains, and the fire-side. How play-goers get cold feet, and invalids 
stop up every crevice in their rooms, and make themselves worse; and 
the streets are comparatively silent; and the wind rises and falls in 
moanings; and fires burn blue and crackle; and an easy chair, with 
your feet by it on a stool, the lamp or candles a little behind you, and 
an interesting book just opened where you left off, is a bit of heaven 
upon earth. People in cottages crowd close into the chimney, and 
tell stories of ghosts and murders, the blue flame affording something 
like evidence of the facts. 

“ The owl, with all her feathers, is a-cold,” 

or you think her so. The whole country feels like a petrifaction of 
slate and stillness, cut across by the wind; and nobody in the mail- 
coach is warm but the horses, who steam pitifully when they stop. 
The 44 oldest man ” makes a point of never having “ seen such weather.” 
People have a painful doubt whether they have any chins or not; ears 
ache with the wind; and the waggoner goes puckering up his teeth, 
and thinking the time will never arrive when he shall get to the 
Five Bells. 

At night, people get sleepy with the fire-side, and long to go to bed, 
yet fear it on account of the different temperature of the bed-room; 
which is furthermore apt to wake them up. Warming-pans and hot- 
water bottles are in request; and naughty bays eschew their night¬ 
shirts, and go to bed in their socks. 

11 Yes,” quoth a little boy, to whom we read this passage, 14 and 
make their younger brother go to bed first.”— Leigh Hunt. 


Juvenile Simplicity. —A friend says the fol'owing story is a 
fact:—Two boys of tender years, who went by the names of Tom and 
Jack, became members of a district school in a certain New England 
town. On making their appearance the teacher called them up before 
the assembled school, and proceeded to make certain interrogatories 
concerning their names, age, etc. 44 Well, my fine lad,” said the 
teacher to the first one, 11 what is your name?” “Tom,” promptly 
answered the juvenile. “Tom/” said the teacher, “that dosen’t 
sound well. Remember always to speak the whole name. You should 
have said Thom-as . Now, my son, (turning to the other boy, whose 
expectant face suddenly lighted up with the satisfaction of a newly- 
comprehended idea), now, then, will you tell me what your name is ?” 
u Jack ass!” replied the lad in a tone of confident decision. The 
teacher was taken with a sudden fit of coughing. 

“ Who am I, now ?” asked a bashful man of a precocious juvenile 
at a large party. 44 I know,” was the unfeeling response. 44 You’re 
the man as kissed Jane in the parlour last night.” 


THE FRENCH OFFICER. 

(Continued from Vol. 30, page 93 .) 

The officer, interrupted in his narrative by the rattling of the 
diligence over the stones of a newly made portion of road, again 
resumed it when the diligence ran on smoother ground. He continued, 
44 She always answered me intelligently and politely, yet so very briefly, 
that after several attempts I desisted, and renewed my intercourse with 
the more sociable father. When we arrived at the hotel, in the town 
we have just passed, we officers agreed to sup together. The father and 
daughter withdrew to their apartments. Our supper was prolonged 
until pretty late in the night; but, as we had to depart at the break of 
day, we at last separated to get a few hours’ repose. Whether it was 
the fatigue of the journey, mental excitement, or the effect of an extra 
glass, I know not, but I felt no inclination to sleep. I took books out 
of my trunk—novels, travels, poetry—but all to no purpose. My eye 
glanced over the pages in a kind of vacuity, that left no distinct 
impression on the mind. I looked ont at the moon, and paced up and 
down the room with a vague feeling of impatience and unhappiness, 
for no assignable reason. It was so very still that the ticking of my 
watch struck me with a distinctness so painful, that I stopped it. 

44 While in this state, I was startled by a voice quite near me, which 
I immediately knew for that of my fair fellow-traveller, warbling 
exquisitely, in a soft under-tone, the beautiful air, 4 Nel Corpo,’ from 
the opera of Idalide. For a moment I experienced a thrill of satisfac¬ 
tion that a human being was awake, and so near me. On examination 
I found that there was a door between my room and hers, apparently 
long nailed up and disused. Two or three times I was on the point of 
tapping, and of attempting a conversation, but, on each occasion, the 
thought of the impropriety and indelicacy of such conduct prevented me. 
As I was impatiently ruminating, she commenced in the same sotto voce 
the song from Trilby Lutrin , 4 Ecoute.’ I listened till she had concluded 
the first verse. Then taking up the tune, I sang, loud enough for her 
to hear, the second verse, where Trilby replies to Jenny. Her voice 
immediately ceased, and after a few light footsteps and gentle 
movements, I heard no farther noise in her chamber. I listened long 
and eagerly, and then reflected with compunction that I had taken an 
unwarrantable liberty in breathing one accent to a strange lady in her 
bed-room. 

44 It must have been very late, when, wearied more in mind than 
body, I threw myself, without undressing, on the bed. As for sleep, 
I had no expectation of it. I did sleep, however—a sleep I shall 
never forget. Frequently I was awaked by sudden starts, and when I 
slumbered again I was surrounded by strange forms and faces, that 
stared frightfully at me, and shouted in my ear. My dreams eventually 
assumed greater distinctness on my senses. I seemed to hear 
tumultuous voices, the roaring of drums, the ringing of bells, and 
occasionally peals like thunder: I felt oppressed by the glare of light. 
Even now, I am conscious of having suffered much in the throes of 
that deep and feverish sleep. A noise like thunder, and a violent 
vibration, startled me from my uneasy couch, and I sprung on the 
floor; I looked around me with half-scattered senses; my dreams still 
continued, for I heard the shouts and screams of hundreds of voices ; 
the drums rolled their alarms, as on the eve of battle; numerous bells 
clanged forth their jangling notes, and the room glared red with rapid 
flashes, as if illuminated by the burstings of a volcano. Accustomed 
to danger, I soon collected myself; I approached the window, and saw 
that the town was on fire, and that the conflagration was raging 
around the very spot where I was sleeping. It was the blowing up of a 
house in the vicinity that had suddenly aroused me. - wind blew 
high, and the flame, rolling on in broad sheets, w - * - ad mg from 
house to house. My hotel was evidently burning! It may well be 
supposed that I did not gaze long. I rushed toward my door, but at 
the very moment I recollected the lady near me. I paused —1 confess 
it—but it was only a pause—whether I should not save myself. 
4 What, leave a helpless woman ! never 1’ I knocked violently at her 
door—this was not a time for ceremony; I tried with all my strength 
to force an entry, but in vain; the door resisted my utmost efforts. 
Meanwhile the light became more and more bright, and the noise of 
the crowd increased below, as if nearer and more numerous. I sprung 
to my door, and found it closed; I remembered well, locking it before 
going to bed, and taking the key out, but had utterly forgotten where 
1 had put it. After attempting to burst it open with my foot, I 
essayed with a chair, and then a table, till both were shivered into 
fragments, without as much as shaking the solid fastenings. I relaxed 
my exertions, exhausted and bathed in perspiration. Once more I 
went to the window to try and ascertain my exact situation. I dis- 
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covered that the conflagration was rapidly hemming me in, and that 
they were actively plying fire-engines, and now and then blowing up 
houses to try to arrest its progress. As I could see by the light that 
the street below was crowded with people, I determined to call for 
1 assistance. The window-sashes closed by a construction that I did not 
understand, and my efforts to open them were unavailing. In my 
impatience I dashed both hands through the panes of glass, and though 
! severely cut by them, I felt no pain at the time. The smoke poured 
in so dense and hot through the aperture I had made, that I had to 
retire; but reaching the window a second time, I called loudly for aid. 
Amid the clamour of voices and the roaring of the flames, a cannon 
could scarcely have been heard. I hallooed till I was aware that it 
was in vain, and the stifling vapour drove me from my position, 
j “ The room began to be oppressively hot, and the floor parched my 
feet. I had faced death in a hundred battle-fields, and feared it not; 
but to die thus amid excruciating and protracted torments ! I sank 
down on my bed in despair. The black smoke that had dashed against 
1 my window, was now mingled with gushes of dark-red flame, that 
shivered the remaining panes, and covered the room with a murky 
j cloud. ‘Good heavens !* I exclaimed, ‘it is all over! I have nothing 
to do but die like a man/ My eyes, irritated by the vapour, were filled 
| with tears, and I could no longer distinguish objects; my body was 

j scorching, and 1 panted for breath, inhaling at every respiration a 

i poisoned atmosphere. At this time a loud splash rattled through the 
shivered panes, and I was deluged with a shower of water. The fire- 
engines were playing on the house, and the streams had penetrated my 
< chamber. By the sudden affusion of cold water I was restored to life, 
j and with it to hope. The air of the room was more clear and 

j freshened. Once more I arose, resolved to make another effort at 

I preservation. 1 seized the tongs and poker, and tried to force back the 

j locks of the two doors. My strength seemed to increase with my 

desperation. I toiled till the skin was rubbed from my before 

lacerated hands, and they were bathed in blood. It was all useless, 

1 and hope died thoroughly within me. Almost fainting, I staggered 
back against the wall. In that position I saw my reflection in a large 
| Psyche, and in spite of my absorbing situation, I was appalled at my 
I appearance. My eyes were haggard and blood-shotten; my hair, 

I bedewed with perspiration, hung in lank spikes; my lips were black 
and parched, and the pallidness of my skin was frightfully contrasted 
! with spots of soot, and streaks of gore from my bleeding hands. 

I “ What I have related was but the events of a few minutes, for 
I hours seemed compressed in the hurried thoughts and rapid action of 

| that horrid period. The consummation was rapidly approaching. A 

wooden portico covered with tin, just under my window, had long 
resisted the furious element, and had been kept below ignition by the 
engines; but at length, overcome by the intense heat from the 
neighbouring houses, it spouted up in a pyramid of fire, that was 
borne by the wind, with whirls of smothering smoke, immediately into 
my room. My lungs were so overcome with the heated and deleterious 
air, that I felt choked; my head swam round, and my knees were 
sinking under me. I remembered to have beard that there is always 
in such cases a layer of pure air near the floor, and I threw myself on 
my face. In fact I did breathe more freely there. I listened for 
human accents or movements in the house, but heard none. All at 
once the noise of the crowd subsided, and from the few occasional 
shouts through speaking-trumpets, I understood that the house was 
about to be blown up. I almost felt relieved to think that this would 
speedily terminate my dreadful fate. While thus extended on the 
floor, my eye caught the door-key near me. I remembered afterward 
having hung it on a nail just above, from whence it had fallen. A ray 
of hope rushed into my mind. I seized the key and gained the door; 
but the dense, sulphureous medium into which I rose, overpowered my 
exhausted frame. I reeled round, and fell senseless. I only remember 
that as I sprang from the floor, it seemed to me I heard something 
like footsteps and voices, and that as I fell, a loud crash rang in my 
ears. 

“ How long I lay insensible I know not. When I recovered, I 
found myself on a bed in a handsome room, a gentleman in black, who 
j I afterward discovered was a physician, close by me, and several 
servants around. As soon as I moved, he begged me to remain quiet, 
and indeed I had no other inclination. I felt as if there was scarcely 
force in me to inhale or expire my breath. I had achings in my limbs 
and a soreness along my veins, especially in my arms; but the worst 
of all was a most insufferable nausea. The burns were inconsiderable. 
My head was bathed in Cologne water, leeches applied to my chest, 
and iced water given me to driuk, till finally the irritability of ray 
stomach was allayed. It was, however, three days before I was 


restored to any thing like comfort. Even then I was as weak as a 
child, but tbe disease was conquered. 1 had made many attempts to 
question my attendants, and they had as often positively refused to 
talk with me. When they saw me really convalescent, my queries 
were satisfied. How had I been saved? Who had thought of the 
stranger, when every one was intent on his own safety and that of his 
property ? Who but woman, weak, timid woman, who, careless to the 
impulses of ambition, perils all when she can serve humanity! My 
lovely neighbour bad been awakened by her father a few minutes 
before, and hurried off to a place of safety. As soon as the inmates 
of the hotel were assembled, and she saw that one was missing, that I 
was not there, she beseeched the firemen, tbe landlord, the officers, 
her old father, to save me. They declared with one voice that the 
attempt was useless—madness. Hardly had her father left her to look 
after his trunks, when again she begged and implored the firemen, 
until moved by her tears and a full purse, two of the strongest and 
most resolute offered to go. But who was to shew them the way ? 
Before the question could well be asked, she rushed before them, while 
a scream was heard from every one near her. She led the way to the 
room she had so lately occupied, now almost as dark as night with 
smoke. The firemen recoiled till they saw her still press on. A 
sturdy blow from their axes, and the door flew in shivers. A fireman 
rushing in, raised my lifeless body on his shoulders, while at the same 
time his companion had to catch up and bear off the heroic girl, who 
had sunk on the floor the moment she had seen my prostrate form. 
‘And where is my preserver?* I exclaimed, when I had heard the 
history. ‘ She is in the same hotel where you are at present,* said the 
physician; ‘ but with her delicate frame, her convalescence cannot be 
as rapid as yours/ The first use, you may rest assured, that I made 
of my returning health, was to visit one to whom I owed every thing. 
With my ardent gratitude, I should have been fascinated had I found 
her less beautiful, or less amiable; as it was, 1 found her an angel. 
I will not tire you with the details of what may seem to you a mawkish 
love-story of common romance. Suffice it to say, that awful night, 
which still makes my blood run cold, made me—what I still am—a 
happy husband. 


FAITHLESS POLLY. 

There was a lovely night, one moon ago, 

When I met Julietta and Polly; 

They were so full of fun, and laughing bo. 

That I could have thought them mad with folly. 

O dear ! they were so jolly,— 

So wild with wit and folly I 

Well, they and I strolled along together. 

And not one wit more sober did they grow ; 

Whilst I too showed th* effect of the weather. 

Or the moonbeams, -for I was not too slow 
In catching the fit of folly. 

And rollicking so jolly. 

Ah me ! it was a pleasant night we spent; 

And many pleasant nights were spent since then 
By Polly and myself,—for our ways bent 
Each night towards each other, just at ten. 

Though we were not so jolly. 

So wild with wit and folly. 

And I had thought these meetings were to last;— 

But at the trysting-place we did not meet 

One night. And many nights since then have passed, 

And I have vainly watched for sounds of feet,— 

1111 harsh thoughts came of Polly, 

And I grew melancholy. 

And I was watching but an hour ago 
For the first footfalls of faithless Polly ; 

And as I watched my heart-beats came more slow, 

For I then perceived it was but folly 
To watch again for Polly. 

0 faithless, faithless Polly ! 

And yet I think that I will go again 
Unto the trysting-place. She will not fail 
To come to-morrow night, if I should pen 
A loving note, and her kind heart assail 
With lover's wit and folly. 

—These rhymes shall go to Polly. 

a w. f. 
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REVIEWS. 

The Unprotected; or, Facts in Dressmaking Life . By a 
Dressmaker. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 

The “ Song of a Shirt,” which so touchingly reveals the 
labours ana sorrows of the sempstress, and which awakens 
sympathy on behalf of those who, though they have employ¬ 
ment, are well nigh perishing—is far surpassed by this 
matter-of-fact revelation of a Dressmaker. Here is a book 
of deep interest: the writer has passed through the terrible 
ordeal which she describes: and she brings to light many of 
the evils to which those of our countrywomen are exposed 
who enter some of the London houses of business. Facts 
are stated—their truth is vouched for—respecting the effect of 
long hours of work, hurried meals, ill-ventilated sleeping 
rooms, etc., on the constitution and morals of young females, 
which are deplorable. We hope the book will be widely 
circulated, and especially that it may be read by the ladies 
who patronise these houses, so that they may be led to use 
their influence to put down the evils which are here exposed. 
Suggestions may ne made—laws may be enacted—but sug¬ 
gestions and enactments will be useless, unless those who 
employ this portion of the community are more considerate 
in their requirements, and give longer time for the execution 
of their orders. 

The Coronal, or, Prose , Poetry, and Art. London: W. Tarn, 
Paternoster Row. 

A book for all seasons: both at home and abroad: embellished 
with beautiful engravings, and elegantly bound. It is well 
adapted for a Christmas Present, or a New Year’s Gift. 

A Two Years Cruise off Tierra del Fuego , the Falkland 
Islands, Patagonia, and in the River Plate. By W. P. 
Snow, late Commander of the Mission Yacht, “Ellen Gar- 
dinerr.” 2 Vols. London: Longman. 

Thb8B Volumes give a history of the Patagonian Mission. 
The tragical end of Captain Gardiner and his friends, who 
were starved to death on this Mission, will be fresh in the re¬ 
membrance of some of our readers. To carry out the design 
which those worthy persons had in view, the Society for the 
Civilization and Religious Instruction of the Patagonians 
despatched Captain Snow, with certain missionaries, to visit 
the coast of Patagonia and establish a mission cause. Differ¬ 
ences appear to nave arisen between the Captain and the 
missionary portion of the crew, and the account given 
respecting the mission leaves a very unfavourable impression 
on the mind. Separate and apart from matters concerning 
the mission, Captain Snow gives an interesting account of the 
country, and the information thus brought home is consider¬ 
able. In some portions he is a little wearisome, and some¬ 
times too nautical in his phrases, but his descriptions are 
often forcible. Amusement and instruction are wisely blended; 
and the account he gives of an interview he had with some 
natives who had been to England, and had returned to the 
pursuits of savage life, is one of the most curious we have 
seen. A forest was set on fire through the carelessness of 
one of the crew; we extract his account of it, for the vivid¬ 
ness of the description and the moral which adorns his tale. 

“ Upon our return to the ship we found it blowing stronger: and at 
night it increased to a gale. This fanned the flames, and caused the 
fire to spread in every direction; and for a long time we remained on 
deck, watching its magnificent appearance. Miles of burning ground 
—beds of living fire—rows of bushes blazing away right and left; on 
tops of mountains, over plains, across valleys, here, there, and every¬ 
where, in one grand display. It was wonderful to 6ee how it spread ; 
how snake-like and subtle it wound its way round hills, and over every 
obstacle that would have appeared capable of arresting it. The island, 
as viewed at night from the ship, looked like a large city with its 
castles, and towers, and walls, sacked and set on fire by the enemy. 
Seddon’s picture of Titus before Jerusalem, as I had seen it in the Great 


Exhibition, constantly came before my imagination, whenever the 
burning element took a particular form in its direction; for sometimes it 
was like thousands of signal fires; at others, from a dark blank there 
would suddenly arise a brilliant illumination 1 From top to bottom of 
the Kippel range of mountains was there this continuous display for 
about a month; and on Cove-hill, and to its very summit, the picture 
was equally brilliant. It was, in fact, beyond anything I could have 
conceived, and the grandeur of it at night thrilled the soul, and enchained 
the mind. What surprised me was, that from so simple a thing, as 
throwing a piece of lighted paper on the grass, such a terrible confla¬ 
gration, now covering a space of several miles wide and broad, should 
have been produced. Often did I think of the words of the Apostle 
James, * Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth!'” 


GOING A SLEIGHING. 

I must ask the kind reader to hastily accompany me over that very 
disagreeable season, the beginning of the winter, and allow me to 
greet him on a beautiful bright clear and cold morning in the first 
week of the Christmas month, upon which day I had arranged to 
attempt my first sleigh drive. I was very fortunate in procuring a 
capital pair of ponies about 14 hands, excellent goers, especially one, a 
little brown pony, which could step with the greatest ease 14 miles an 
hour, and with very good action. I had also provided myself with a 
very light box sleigh. On the words 44 all right” being given, away 
they went, gliding along; the little bells on the ponies' heads tinkling 
merrily, and the ponies themselves evidently enjoying their first 
sleigh drive—at least, first of that winter. Never shall I forget the 
delightful sensation of that maiden drive. Having cleared the very 
sharp corners round the fortifications of the citadel, and having got on 
to the St. Lonis road, away we went at a rattling pace, so smoothly, 
so noiselessly, that, except for the bells (which the law enforces every 
one to carry as a warning) we moved along perfectly mute. I then 
returned, and had a drive through the town; I soon found the only 
difficulty to be guarded against was turning round a sharp corner, when 
the sleigh, if going fast, is apt slew or slide round, and sometimes one 
finds oneself and sleigh where one’s horses ought to be. The winter 
during which I had the good fortune to be at Quebec was a particularly 
gay one. Sleighing, pic-nics, excursions to the cone at Montmorency, 
snow-shoeing parties, etc., occupied the day, while the evenings were 
no less agreeably spent at festive scenes, both public and private, and 
occasionally amateur theatricals—in all of which amusements we 
received every kindness from the truly good and hospitable people of 
Quebec. Ranking first in my humble opinion among our many 
amusements, I shall endeavour to give some idea of the Sleigh Club 
and its necessary enjoyments. We were fortunate in getting up a most 
excellent club, which met in the 44 Place d’Armes ” once every week 
at 12 o’clock, on which occasions we used generally to muster three or 
four teams of four, ten or twelve in double harness, several tandems, 
and single sleighs of all descriptions, making up in all a line of 
equipages which might reach the best part of a mile. At the meet a 
president and vice-president were chosen, whose respective duties 
were to lead and bring up the rear. The president was supposed not 
to tell any one where he intended to drive to; but, upon the word 
being given, off he started at a rattling pace through the town, and often 
through the most intricate streets and lanes, the rule being that every 
one should follow and keep in his place, and preserve his distance from 
the sleigh in front. Finally, the leader would start oflf for some 
country-place, some six or eight miles out, where, at a small inn, a 
halt was made of half an hour. I ought to have mentioned that each 
gentleman is supposed to be accompanied by a lady friend. Well, in 
course of time, it became my turn to lead, and, having put my ponies 
in tandem, I determined to lead the club a dance. It happened to be 
a very fine day; we had a large meet; and, at the given word, away I 
went straight for the country, having determined to reserve the driving 
part till our return to the town, when I put on the steam; but I 
aspired to do too much, and came to grief; for on turning round a 
sharp corner into a narrow lane, my impetuous little leader bolted, and 
brought my wheeler and shafts against the angle, breaking both of the 
latter; this, I need hardly say, put an effectual stop to my leadership. 
—New York Correspondent . 


A funny fellow says that as there appears to be a dilemma as to the 
proper mode of making a Jew swear, he suggests the treading on his 
corns. 
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SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 

Scylla and Charybdis, according to the fables of the poets, were two 
sea monsters, whose dreadful jaws were continually distended to 
swallow unhappy mariners. But, foregoing any particular reference 
to the fictions of poets, we rather present the following more interesting 
particulars, selected fiom the narrative of a visit made to this celebrated 
spot by the Abb£ Lazzaro Spallanzani, of Pavia. 

“ I first proceeded/’ says the Abb&, “ in a small boat to Scylla. 
This is a lofty rock, distant twelve miles from Messina, and rises 
almost perpendicularly from the sea, on the shore of Calabria, and 
beyond which, is the small city of the same name. Though there 
was scarcely any wind, I began to hear, two miles before I came to 
the rock, a murmur and noise, like the confused barking of dogs, and, 
on a uearer approach, readily discovered the cause. This rock, in its 
lower parts, contains a number of caverns, one of the largest of which 
is called by the people there, Dragara. The waves, when in the least 
agitated, rushing into these caverns, break, dash, and throw up frothy 
bubbles, and thus occasion these varied and multiplied sounds. I then 
perceived with how much truth and resemblance of nature Homer 
and Virgil, in their personifications of Scylla, had portrayed this scene, 
by describing the monster they drew, as lurking in the darkness of a 
vast cavern, surrounded by ravenous barking mastiffs and wolves. 

“Such is the appearance of Scylla. Let us now consider the 
danger it occasions to mariners. Though the tide is almost imper¬ 
ceptible ii the open parts of the Mediterranean, it is very strong in 
the straits of Messina, in consequence of the narrowness of the 
channel; and is regulated, as in other places, by the periodical 
elevations and depressions of the water. When the flow or current 
is accompanied by a wiud blowing the same way, vessels have nothing 
to fear, since they either do not enter the strait, both the wind and 
the stream opposing them, but cast anchor at the entrance; or if 
both are favourable, enter in full sail, and pass through with such 
rapidity, that they seem to fly over the water. But when the current 
runs from south to north, and the north wind blows hard at the same 
time, the ship which expected easily to pass the strait with the wind 
in its stem, on its entering the channel is resisted by the opposite 
current, and impelled by two forces in contrary directions, is at length 
dashed on the rock of Scylla, or driven on the neighbouring sands, 
unless the pilot shall apply for the succour necessary for his preserva¬ 
tion. In order to give assistance, in the case of such accidents, 
twenty-four of the strongest, boldest and most experienced sailors, 
well acquainted with the pl«»ce, are stationed night and day along the 
shores of Messina, who, at the report of guns fired as signals of distress 
from any vessel, hasten to its assistance, and tow it with one of their 
light boats. The current, where it is strongest, does not extend over 
the whole strait, but winds through it in intricate meanders, with the 
course of which these men are perfectly acquainted, and are thus able 
to guide the ship in such a manner as to avoid it. Should the pilot, 
however, confiding in his own skill, contemn or neglect this assistance, 
however great his ability or experience, he would run the most 
imminent risk of being shipwrecked. In this agitation and conflict of 
the waters forced one way by the current, and driven in a contrary 
direction by the wind, it is useless to throw the line to discover the 
depth of the bottom, the violence of the current frequently carrying 
the lead almost on the surface of the water. The very strongest 
cables break like small cords. Should two or three anchors be thrown 
out, the bottom is so rocky that they either take no hold, or if they 
should, are soon loosened by the violence of the waves. Every expedient 
afforded by the art of navigation, though it might succeed in saving a 
ship in other parts of the Mediterranean, or even the tremendous 
ocean, is useless here. 

“ Charybdis is situated within the strait, in that part of the sea 
which lies between a projection of the land named Punta Secca, and 
another projection on which stands the tower Lanterna, or the light¬ 
house, a light being placed at its top, to guide vessels which may 
enter the harbour by night. On consulting the authors, who have 
written on Charybdis, we find that they all suppose it to be a whirl¬ 
pool. The first who asserted this was Homer, who represented it as 
a monster, which three times a day drank up the water, and as often 
vomited it forth. 

“ Charybdis is distant from the shore of Messina about seven 
hundred and fifty feet, and is called by the people of the country, 
Calofaro , not from the agitation of the waves, as some have supposed, 
but from the beautiful tower, that is, from the lighthouse erected near 
it, for the guidauce of vessels. The phenomenon of the Calofaro is 
observable when the current is descending; for wheu the curreut sets 


in from the north, the pilots call it the descending rema or current« 
and when it runs from the south, the ascending rema. The current 
ascends or descends at the rising or setting of the moon, and continues 
for six hours. In the interval between each ascent and descent, there 
is a calm, which lasts at least for a quarter of an hour, and not longer 
than an hour. Afterwards, at the rising or setting of the moon, the 
current enters from the north, making various angles of incidence 
with the shore, and at length reaches the Calofaro. This delay 
sometimes continues for two hours. Sometimes it immediately falls 
into the Calofaro, and then, as experience has taught, it is a certain 
token of bad weather. 'When I observed Charybdis from the shore, 
it appeared like a group of tumultuous waters, which as I approached 
became more extensive and more agitated. 1 was carried to the edge, 
where I stopped some time to make the requisite observations, and 
was then convinced, l>eyond the shadow of a doubt, that what I saw 
was by no means a vortex or whirlpool. Hydrologists teach us, that 
by a whirlpool in a running water, we are to understand that circular 
course which it takes in certain circumstances; and that this course or 
revolution generates in the middle, a hollow inverted cone, of a greater 
or less depth, the internal sides of which have a spiral motion. But 
I perceived nothing of this kind in the Calofaro. Its revolving motion 
was circumscribed to a circle of, at most, one hundred feet in diameter; 
within which limits there was no incurvation of any kind, nor verti¬ 
ginous motion, but an incessant undulation of agitated waters, which 
rose, fell, beat and dashed upon each other. Yet these irregular 
motions were so far placid, that nothing was to be feared in passing 
over the spot, which I did. I could not, therefore, but conclude, that 
at that time there was no whirlpool—I say at that time, since the case 
might be very different when the sea is tempestuous. I therefore 
made inquiry relative to this of the pilots, those especially, who, from 
their tried experience, were appointed to give assistance in storms to 
foreign vessels, and who had frequently seen Charybdis in its greatest 
fury. The following is the substance of the answers they gave me. 
When the wind and the current are contrary to each othsr, and both 
in their greatest violence, especially when the south wind blows, the 
swelling and dashing of the waves within the Calofaro is much 
stronger, more impetuous, and more extensive. It contains three or 
four small whirlpools, or more, according to the greatness of its extent 
or violence. If at this time small vessels are driven into the Calofaro 
by the current or the wind, they are seen to wheel round, rock and 
plunge ; but are never drawn down into the vortex. They only sink 
when filled with water by the waves beating over them. When 
vessels of a larger size are forced into it, whatever wind they have, 
they cannot extricate themselves; then sails are useless, and after 
having been for some time tossed about by the waves, if they are not 
assisted by the pilots of the country, who know how to bring them 
out of the force of the current, they are furiously driven upon the 
neighbouring shore of the Lanterna, where they are helplessly 
wrecked.” This then may serve to give some idea of Scylla and 
Charybdis. 


Selfishness.— Few people are aware who have not subtilely 
pierced into the complicated motives of the human breast, that the 
hatred of selfishness may itself become a selfishness as base if not so 
monstrous as the selfishness on which it pours its burning curses. For 
what is selfishness but the grudgingly keeping to ourselves that which 
we ought graciously and gracefully to communicate to others with an 
open-handed hospitality ? Now, what does it matter whether this 
unmanly avarice clutch and cling to and monopolise the money in our 
pockets or the ideas in our brain? Indeed, I know not whether the 
avarice of the idealist is not the most dastardly and detestable of the 
two. Your common-place miser merely keeps from his fellows the 
golden image of an earthly monarch, the idealist withholds from them 
the most beautiful image of the Deity. 

Time and Space. —Railroads and steam navigation have brought 
the most distant countries into close proximity. In six months we 
can now accomplish a tour which occupied in the last generation as 
many years. Economy of time is a multiplication of existence in the 
same ratio. The value of life is not to be estimated by duration, but 
by the industry and achievement which can be compressed within a 
given period. When the poet wrote in such raptures of the invention 
of letters, which enables disconsolate lovers to “waft a sigh from Indus 
to the Pole,” what would he have thought had he lived to see the 
electric telegraph, by which these little endearing communications tn*y 
be interchanged at the distance of hundreds of miles in a few seconds. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard DK8 Italiens, January 2 6th, 1858. 

Caere Amis,—As a general observation, we must state that the 
skirts of dresses at present are nearly six yards in width and Tery 
long, some forming trains, though obviously not very suitable to the 
season; and, to avoid the folds which such a width would occasion 
over the feet, the skirt is hollowed out at the bottom in front some five 
to eight inches. It is sometimes thought that skirts will be worn 
shorter, bat we have no decided opinion yet to record on this head, 
light coloured velvets are much in request this winter—pink, white, 
blue, lilac, lemon, and particularly Parma violet; this new colour is 
oharming. Satin is also worn in dress, but in dark or sombre colours. 
Promenade and carriage dresses are of rich materials this winter, and 
is with the burnous or casque trimmed with fur ; flounces would not 
be suitable; the skirts are plain, but very full and bouffant. Pretty 
fireside dresses are made in the Peignoir or douillette style of two 
colours—a dark and a light, as marron and blue, grey and mauve, 
violet and black, mauve and white; they are made with large apron 
and stomacher of satin, and very wide band near the bottom of quilled 
satin as the apron, the sleeves with revers of satin to match. 

Double skirts are not now worn in morning dress; the single skirt 
of verv rich material is more fashionable, the front ornamented with 
blackface or noeuds of velvet, or large straps or tabs of the same 
material, with buttons at each side, the same repeated on the body 
and sleeves. Basques continue in favour; they are becoming to the 
figure, and the bodies are mostly with them ; some have them to all, 
even the hall-dress and the simple toilettes of young ladies of white, 
taffetas striped with pink or blue have very small basques. A dress of 
blue moire antique, with high pointed body, had a small basque, such 
as is made to a waistcoat, deeper behind, and slightly forming point 
without any folds, brandenbourgs of blue chenielle, ornamented with 
long tassels, trimmed both body and skirt, increasing in width as they 
descend. 

Sleeves closing with wristbands are mnch worn for the promenade; 
open ones seem reserved for dinner dresses, etc.; some are made tight 
a la Louis XIII, and in the style of Francis I.; these are covered by 
a second hanging sleeve, an elegant and rich effect for handsome 
materials. The sleeves Louis XIII. are with puffs and bouffouts at the 
top and plain tumed-up cuffs; the tight sleeves, however, do not 
diminish the number of extremely long wide ones, termed Persian, 
Chinese, or Odalisque. 

Many verv small casaques are made for the fireside of black velvet, 
embroidered in silk, steel beads, or bugles, and are of the Algerine 
form of veste. The most elegant are of coloured velvet, embroidered 
in white silk and gold boullion, which, with ruby velvet, is really very 
pretty, but also rather singular; those of black velvet embroidered or 
trimmed with fur, are more approved! 

Pretty evening dresses ore made of moire antique with double skirts, 
the upper one covered by a tunic of black lace, edged by a wreath of 
small flounces, the body with berthe covered with lace and edged with 
flounces and bunches of flowers on the shoulders; others are of tulle 
illusion, with five skirts merely hemmed; a wreath of ivy, which 
ornaments the body, descends in long branches, and loops up the 
skirts on one side, which are worn over a skirt of white satin. Dresses 
of thicker materials are still ornamented with quilles of various 
descriptions; some are of stamped velvet, others of flowers or of 
satin covered by bouillons of tulle. Marabout, either as a fringe or 
heading for flounces, is fashionable. Ball dresses are always of very 
light description, draperies of tulle, confined by bouquets, quilles, and 
ornaments of flowers. Very pretty berthes and fichus of tulle and 
lace are made for ball dresses intended to be worn over plain bodies ; 
the form of the berthe varies with the style of figure, and the fichus 
intended for young ladies are not the same as those worn by married 
ladies: the fichue Fauchonnette is more youthful and more simple 
than the fichue Antoinette. 

Some fancy ball dresses for children have lately been worn in Paris. 
A little boy of four years old had one of red velvet, with trousers of the 


same, with rich, embroidery below them. A little girl had a dress of 
moire antique, with double skirt; the upper one, os well as the basques, 
of the square body, vandyked; a guimpe of cambric very delicately 
embroidered, and under-sleeves to match. Another was of emerald 
green plush, with single akirt£and high body, ornamented with chased 
gold buttons. 

For evening coiffures, long lappets of lace or blond are sometimes 
worn ; also large noeuds of ribbon, of velvet, or of silk; very long tassels 
also ornament head-dresses in preference to feathers, which, however, 
are very much worn in full dress. Amber and coral are fashionable ; 
pretty coifiures of amber are made with tassels, and a plat twisted 
round the hair, and or the top of the head. 

Prettv bonnets are made of violette de Parme velvet, having simply 
a scarf laid in large folds on the front, the two ends trimmed with lace, 
and small noeud of velvet on the top. The Parisian ladies still wear 
bonnets of crape or tulle, lined or merely fulled for carriage or visits. 
Simplicity is rather required for bonnets; they are frequently without 
laoe, and the feathers are in wreaths, instead of being placed at the 
sides; a round feather is often all that is used. The velvet bonnets 
this season are often plain, sometimes trimmed with satin of the same 
colour; the mixture of black a ad colours is rather gone by, though 
black and rose colour, by a whim of fashion, continues in favour; 
sometimes a satin scarf, the same colour as the velvet, crossing in front, 
and forming point without other trimming; inside, a Bengal rose. A 
bonnet of quilted taffetas had merely a wide bandeau of black velvet 
round the edge; and the bavolet of velvet, which, with a voilette, is 
considered quite Parisian in style ; when more trimming is wished, a 
torsade of velvet, falling at the side, with tassels of feathers, is some¬ 
times used. A white bonnet was ornamented by a plaid feather; and 
a blue one, quilted, had each square marked by a bugle, and long blue 
feather at the side. 

Burnouses are made of velvet, trimmed with fur; these are rather 
shorter than the cloth ones used for walking, and arc also more elegant. 
Sable fur and swansdown are used to ornament dresses. Large casaques 
are again in favour, made of velvet, and trimmed with fur. A new 
style of pelisse douarriere is also very fashionable; it is made of satin, 
taffetas, gros grain, or of velvet, and may be trimmed with fur; it 
recals the pictures of ladies of the eighteenth century. The manteaux 
of velvet, trimmed with bands of fur, continue to be worn in preference 
to the burnous by those who require more elegance in their toilettes. 
Swansdown is much used on Sortus de bal, or opera cloaks, for which 
purpose the burnous form is most suitable. Lace is always used for 
mantelets and shawls of velvet. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE l,—Walking /);«*•.—Robe of lavender moire, with very 
full plain skirt, and body with basque ; mante&u of cloth, with borders 
of velvet. Bonnet of black velvet and lace, with flowers. 

Ball iJi'tss ,—Robe of white satin, with bouillons of tulle, and upper 
skirt of tulle with flounces embroidered in amber colour, pointed body 
with pelerine crossing in front, edged by lace ; short sleeves with lace. 

Carnage Dress. —Robe of popeline, ornamented by quilles of velvet; 
shawl of velvet, richly embroidered and trimmed with lace. Bonnet 
of citrou Terry velvet and white lace, with velvet flowers. 

Child's Dress.— Frock of Cachemire, with flounces edged with velvet; 
casaque of the same, with pelerine to match. Bonnet of pink satin. 

Carriage Dress.— Robe of taffetas, ornamented by velvet ribbon 
put on in Vandykes in three rows of two tiers ; the body and sleeves 
similarly ornamented. Bonnet of black and green velvet. Manteau 
of taffetas, with deep Vandykes edged by g&lous and tassels at each 
point. 

PLATE II,— Walking Dress.—"Robe of taffetas; manteau of ruby 
velvet, with pelerine trimmed with rich black lace. Bonnet of green 
velvet, with feathers. 

Carnage Dress.- Robe of green taffetas, the skirt covered with 
flounces festonnes; jacket-body with pelerine revers crossing at the 
waist; sleeves in bouillons, terminating with frills. Bonnet of marron 
satin and velvet. 
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Evening Dress.— Robe of tarlatan e, with three skirts edged by 
narrow fringe ; pointed body, with berthe, taking the same form and 
covered by tnree rows of fringe, and bouquet in the centre. Head¬ 
dress of hair in bandeaux, with wreath of flowers and pearls. 

Carriage Dress.—Robe of violet velvet, with quilles of satin and 
black lace; jacket body, with band of trimming and lace to match the 
quilles. Bonnet of Terry velvet and satin. 

Walking Dress. —Kobe of amber taffetas, with flounces edged by a 
plisse k la Vieille; high body, with basque; manteau of drap, with 
border of checked silk. Bonnet of black velvet and lace. 

PLATE 1 III.— Dinner Dress.— Robe of taffetas, with triple skirt, 
each edged with fringe and ruche heading; high body, with fringe 

1 and sleeves of one bouillon, and frill with fringe ; the hair a l'Eugenie 

1 and small lace cap. 

1 Little Girl's Walking Dress. —Frock of popeline, with flounces. 

Pardessus of cloth, trimmed with quilted silk and tassels. Bonnet of 
: plush, with feathers. 

j Evening Dress. —Robe of tarlatine, with double skirt; pointed body, 

i with drapery and flowers. Coiffure ii l'Eugenie, with feathers. 

Evening Dress— Robe of spotted muslin, with double skirt in scollops, 
i edged with lace, and ribbon ruche above ; full high body, and loose¬ 
hanging sleeves, matching the skirts. Wreath of flowers, and nceuds 
of nbbon in the hair. 

i Carriage Dress. —Robe of rich brocaded silk, with full plain skirt 

and jacket body. Burnous of velvet, with hood lined with quilted silk. 

I Bonnet of taffetas and lace. 

PLATE IV.—Carriage bonnet of purple velvet, trimmed with crape 
of the same colour, ornamented with violets. 

Second ditto of blue satin, trimmed with a drooping feather, and 
white lace. 

Promenade bonnet 'of green Terry [velvet and white blonde, with 
black velvet ribbons. 

Dress cap of white and black lace, trimmed with pink ribbon and 
roses. 

Morning cap of worked muslin, and blue ribbon. 

Second ditto of lace, trimmed with scarlet and black ribbon, and 
sprays of white'flowers. 

Pelerine of black blonde, with black velvet ornaments, fastened at 
the wrist with a bow of pale blue satin ribbon. 

Collar of muslin and lace, with a necktie of scarlet crossbarred ribbon. 

Second ditto of muslin, and dark green velvet. 

White sleeve of spotted net, and pink ribbon. 

Second ditto of cambric muslin, trimmed with purple bows. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MODEL. 

The model for this month is of a high body, forming basques in 
points ; it consists of three pieces, the back, sidepiece, and front; the 
two Vandykes in the front form the plaits, folded over to centre point, 
and arch out to the side-piece, which forms another point, and the 
back the same. 

t 

! THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 

J The Royal nuptials of the Princess Royal of England, with Prince 
William Frederick of Prussia, were celebrated on the 25th of January, 

| under the most auspicious circumstances. 

The nuptial cortege approached St. James's Palace by the usual 
drawing-room route. In front of the garden door a spacious portico, 

! forty yards long, had been erected, covered in at the sides, and lined 

[ with red cloth. The old door of the Palace had been considerably 

' enlarged. This entrance was reserved for the use of her Majesty and 

( royalty. A window on each side having been converted into a door¬ 

way, through which the suites entered, and met her Majesty at the 
foot of the staircase. The staircase had been re-gilt, and gilding 
introduced in the balustrades. Her Majesty's retiring-room is on the 
left on ascending this staircase, and had been entirely re-decorated, 
i the style differing in every respect from the other apartments, being 

of a cream colour, picked out with gold. The royal cortege passed 
to the right through the throne room, and what is generally known as 
! Queen Annc’s-roora; to these apartments but little had been done 

| beyond giving them a good cleansing. At the end of the latter a 

i number of seats, rising one above another, had been erected for the 

j accommodation of those among the nobility who were invited to 

j witness the procession; the passage through the armoury and the 

I tapestry room is lined with similar seats, covered with scarlet cloth 

: and trimmed yellow. On the staircase which descends to the passage 

! to the court-yard, a number of mirrors had been introduced, which, ! 

| though triflingly detracting from the architectural effect, was a 

| welcome meeting to those who desired to take a last fond look at the 

; effect of their costumes. The passage at the end of the flight leads 

j into the court-yard, a portion of which was covered in and fitted with 
seats. The building has a very substantial and elegant appearance, 
the stone pillars being, by a magical process familiar to the painter, 

1 converted into marble for the occasion, the light colour assorting well 
with the crimson fittings. The whole was heated, so that although 
j this new room is won from the court-yard, there was not the 

1 slightest fear of suffering from any inclemency of the weather. 

( The chapel had been entirely refitted for the interesting ceremony, 

1 the seats were covered with scarlet; the pillars painted blue, 

surmounted with gold shields, with V. R. and the Crown. The 
pulpit, not a very necessary adjunct to the ceremony, but which 
could not be removed altogether, valuable as is the space, was placed 
in a recess at the extreme right end. 

The altar was of crimson velvet, on which was placed the Royal 
commnnion service of gold plate. There is a low rail of oak round 
the altar, the supporters of which was of gold, the whole of the top 

I being covered with crimson velvet. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
officiated, assisted by the Bishop of London, notwithstanding that the 
latter is dean of the chapel. Sir G. Smart presided at the organ, 
i The attestation of the royal marriage took place in the throne room, 
i The royal attestation book is in the keeping of the Archbishop of 

| Canterbury, and is a curious momento, containing witnessing for 

I centuries past. 

I At a few minutes to twelve o'clock a flourish of trumpets was fol- 

lowed by the entrance into the chapel of the Princess of Prussia, 
accompanied by Prince Adalbert of Prussia, the Countess Bernstorff 
(the lady of the Prussian Minister), the Countess Hohenthall, the 
Countess Mari La Lyner, and the Countess Perpincher, the Countess 
Hack bearing the Princess’s train of pink, her Royal Highness was 
conducted to the haut pas, where she took her seat on a settee at the 
left of the altar. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Lon¬ 
don, the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of Chester, the Dean of Windsor, 
and Dr. Wesley, whose duty it was to perform the service, entered 
immediately afterwards, and took up their positions within the rails at 
the communion table. 

At twenty minutes past twelve, her Majesty's procession was an- i 
nounced, and, at the expiration of a short pause, her Majesty appeared 
in the midst of her Royal children. Her Majesty was preceded by all 
the Great Officers of the Royal Household, her Royal Highness Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess of Kent, 
and Viscount Palmerston, who bore the sword of state. The Royal 
children surrounding her were the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, j 
Prince Leopold, Prince Arthur, Princess Louisa, Princess Alice, and 
Princess Helena, and the Maids of Honour and other ladies of the 
Court. Her Majesty was conducted to a seat on the right of the altar 
in the haut pas, hut remained standing. 

At the expiration of a few minutes the approach of the bride's pro¬ 
cession was announced by a march played on the drums and trumpets. 
Prince Frederick William, the illustrious bridegroom, then appeared, ; 
being preceded by his Gentlemen of Honour, the Prussian Minister, < 
with the members of his legation, the Lord Chamberlain (the Marquis 
of Bredalbane) and the Vice Chamberlain, Lord Ernest Bruce, and 
supported by his father, the Prince of Prussia, and Prince Albert of 
Prussia, and the attendants of their Royal Highnesses. The proces¬ 
sion advancing, the bridegroom was marshalled to the haut pas, where 
he knelt a little to the left, in front of the communion rails, and en¬ 
gaged in silent prayer for a few minutes. His Royal Highness's sup¬ 
porters occupied seats upon the haut pas, near his Royal Highness, on 
. the same side of the rails. 

i Another flourish of trumpets, and the bride's procession entered. 

Her Royal Highness was preceded by Norrey and Clarenceaux, King 
of Arms, the Marquis of Abercorn, the Groom of the Stole to the ! 
Prince Consort, and supported by her Royal father and the King of j 
the Belgians; her train being borne by eight unmarried daughters of 
dukes, marquises, and earls, followed by a number of officers of the 
Royal household. She was then conducted to a seat on the right of 
the haut pas, near her Majesty's chair of state, and facing the Royal 
bridegroom. 

The ceremony opened with the following chorale : — 

“ This day, with gladsome voice and heart 

We praise Thy name, 0 Lord, who art 

Of all good things the giver! 

For England's first-born hope we pray ! 

0, be near her now, and ever ! 

King of kings. Lord of lords. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 

We adore Thee ; 

Hear us while we kneel before Thee !'* 
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The scene which now presented itself was beantiful in the extreme. 
Of course her Royal Highness was the observed of all observers, the 
cynosure of every eye. Her Royal Highness displayed remarkable 
self-possession, indeed animation throughout the whole ceremony 
which succeeded. Her responses, however, were made in a merely 
audible whisper, but the bridegroom spoke with strong emphatic 
accents those portions of the service allotted to him, and in which* he 
makes those solemn promises which are familiar to all whoever have 
read the marriage service. Her Majesty the Queen seemed to be most 
deeply affected, and frequently applied her handkerchief to her eyes. 
The ceremony was brought to a close by the performance of the 
I “ Hallelujah chorus,” after which her Royal Highness, the newly.made 
J Princess of Prussia, advanced to the Queen, and kneeling kissed her 
hand and her cheek. She then proceeded to her Royal father, and 
j performed the same act, and subsequently to the Prince and Princess 
of Prussia; the bridegroom also turned to the father and kissed his 
| hand and cheek, and afterwards the Princess of Prussia; then crossing 
1 the haut pas, and kneeling before her Majesty, kissed her Majesty’s 
hand, and raising the hand of Prince Albert also. Extending his 
hand to his bride, Prince Frederick William descended, hand-in-hand, 
with her from the haut pas, and, in the same order in which^it had 
arrived, his procession was re-formed, and quitted the chapeL , 

The procession of the Prince Consort and of her Majesty followed, 
and thus terminated the important ceremonial. 

THE DRESSES. 

The dress worn by her Majesty at the ceremony consisted of a rich 
moirl antique of a delicate u mauve,” or the colour of the early bloom 
of the “ mallow.” It is more delicate and chaste in its hue than even 
the peach. The dress is shot with silver threads woven in the material. 
The train is of rich Lyons velvet, of the same colour as the robe. The 
dress is the manufacture of the Spitalfields weavers, who are at this 
moment in a very distressed condition. 

The bridal cosftame of the Princess Royal was of rich white moirl 
antique, shot with threads of the purest gold, also of Spitalfields 
manufacture; the lace dress of exquisite Honiton guipure, consisting 
of three flounces, the body being trimmed to match. It was manufac¬ 
tured by Mrs. Darvie, from a design by Miss Janet Fife, a pupil of the 
Government department of science and art. The veil was of Honiton 
guipure lace, worn in a style completely novel in this country for 
bridal costume, and was attached to the head by magnificent Moorish 
or Spanish pins. The dress and veil were splendidly worked with the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle. The latter (according to the Court 
Circular) t employed 50 girls for the last twelve months; it was a new 
style, entirely her Majesty’s suggestion, and the carrying out the idea 
has the approbation of the Queen. 

As might be expected, the example set by the Queen and the 
Princess Royal, of patronising the looms of the Spitalfields weavers has 
been followed by many of the nobility and gentry; and a slight 
impulse lias been consequently given to that particular branch of 
metropolitan manufacture. 

The one in which the Princess will make her entry into Berlin, will 
be a white poult de soie, with stripes of silver. The effect of this 
introduction of gold and silver threads is exceedingly beautiful, and the 
sheen is of the softest and most delicate character. British manufac¬ 
turers may be justly proud of having produced fabrics of such extreme 
beauty. 

In order to extend as far as possible the orders for materials given 
upon this occasion, purchases of the different articles required have 
been made at various establishments, and the following eminent firms 
amongst others have been employed:—Howell and James, Redmayne, 
Lewis and Allenby, Messrs. Cook and Moss, Farmer and Rogers, 
Haling and Pierce, (Waterloo House) Hodge and Lawman, Messrs. 
Caley, (of Windsor) Lock (of Regent.street) Urling (laceman) Price, 
Romances, and Patterson (Edinburgh) Graham (of Ludgate Hill) 
O’Reilly (of Dublin) Atkinson (of Dublin) Swears (for gloves and 
Balbriggan stockings) Reid (for silk stockings) Drake (for furs) Mack- 
lin (tailor for habits) Sangster (for parasols and umbrellas) Heath 
(hatter) Edwards (hatter) Gundry (boots and shoes) Hall (boots and 
shoes) Potts (for pocket handkerchiefs) Mrs. Brown (embroidery) Mrs. 
Moon (Greer-street) Foley (linen) Nesto, Tirard, Isider, Madame 
Poninska, and Miss Yates (for flowers, coiffures, etc., etc.) Uniett, 
Barenne, and Chotteau (for bonnets) Alexandre and Hoicant (for fans.) 
For the toilette, Gattie and Pierce, West, Arnold, and Francis *. Scott- 
Adie (for woollen shawls, etc.) Doudney (waterproof clothes and 
mackintoshes, etc.) The troussea of the Princess Royal is complete. 
It is composed of every kind of article required for the wardrobe of a 
Princess: silks, velvets, satins, laces, Indian shawls, Indian stuffs, etc. 


The most distinguished dressmakers and milliners in London and 
Paris have prepared the dresses, bonnets, and other articles of 
millinery. Amongst the modistit who have received orders, are 
Misses Gieve, Uneitt, Mesdames Palmer, Rogers, Heale, Phillips, 
Woodin, and Lister: Mrs. Burton (of Paris) Madame Deschamp, 
Scellier, Miss Clarke (velvets) Mrs. Albion Davis, (Honiton lace) 
Everard (Brussells lace) Madame Vranken (for Ghent lace) Wadmore 
(Newport lace). Irish lace and embroidery from the school of Ladies 
Demraven and Shamron. The simpler and less artistic work has been 
given to several semptresses; and the children in the Royal schools at 
Windsor have been largely employed. 

The Duchess of Kent wore a petticoat of white moire antique, bro¬ 
caded with violet, and trimmed with point lace. The train violet 
velvet, trimmed with ermine, the stomacher violet velvet, with orna¬ 
ments of diamonds and amethysts. The head dress was formed of 
white ostrich feathers, diamonds, amethysts, and point lace. The 
materials of the dress and train were of Spitalfields manufacture. 

The Duchess of Cambridge wore a lilac silk dress, with double skirt, 
both skirts trimmed with bouillonnes of tulle and Honiton lace. The 
train, lilac moire antique, trimmed with ermine. A stomacher of 
diamonds and pearls; a necklace of diamonds^ Her Royal Highness’s 
head-dress was composed of a tiara of large pearls and white feathfers, 
with a veil of Honiton lace pendant from the back of the bead. 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a double skirt of blue crepe 
over a glad silk petticoat, ornamented with blush roses and ruches of 
crepe and blue satin ribbon, with two very deep flounces of Brussels 
lace. The train, blue moire, trimmed with Mechlin lace, blush roses, 
and ruches of tulle to match the dress. The body trimmed to corre¬ 
spond with the train, diamond and pearl stomacher, and diamond 
necklace. 

The Princess’s head-dress was formed of a diadem of diamonds, white 
feathers, lappets of Brussels lace, and diamond ornaments. 

The Princess Alice wore a dress of white lace, over rich pink satin, 
trimmed with corn flowers and daisies. The Princess wore a wreath of 
the same flowers round the head. 

The Princesses Helena and Louisa wore dresses similar to that of the 
Princess Alice, with corn flowers and daisies in the hair. 

THE ENTRY INTO BERLIN ON FEBRUARY 8. 

The arrangements connected with the reception of the Prussian 
heir apparent and his Royal wife have been finally settled down in a 
conference of the Prussian Lord Chamberlain with the municipal 
authorities of Berlin. 

The royal couple will sleep the night before the day of the festival 
entry in the Palace of Bellevue, situated about midway between. 
Berlin and Charlottcnburg, in the magnificent public park at the west 
end of Berlin, the Thiergarten. The palace has not been inhabited 
for some time. In size and situation it may be compared to 
Kensington Palace. The river Spree washes it on one side, and the 
view beyond the river offers a wide pretty space and a pleasing 
variety of scenery, which in the present season, however, is most 
probably altogether clothed with snow. The distance from the 
Palace to the stately Brandenburg-gate, the greatest triumphal arch 
in Europe, and an imitation of the Troylnes in the Acropolis of 
Athens, is about a mile. There are two roads from the Palace to the 
town, the one skirting the river and passing the Zelten, a row of 
establishments of public resort, with an open space before them, 
which, in times of political excitement, is a great focus of stump 
oratory, of which the Berliners are particularly fond and great 
masters too. It then leads to Krollsgarten, next to the Crystal 
Palace, the largest establishment for public amusement in existence, 
and runs along the Exercierplatz, which the present king has rescued 
from its military uses, and made into a square of enormous size, 
surrounded by public and private houses of great architectural claims. . 
This road, which wpuld have been the more agreeable one, has, 
however, not been chosen, but another which goes right through the* j 
park, having nothing but trees on each side, and consequently wearing- i 
in winter a rather monotonous aspect. This road, at a short distance | 
from the Palace, leads into the broad highway which connects Berlin 
with Charlottenburg, and bisects the Thiergarten in its greatest 
length from east to west. At the point where the royal couple wilt 
enter this highway, which point is called the “Star,” the official 
reception by the people of Berlin commences. Our young Princess 
will then have the Brandenburg-gate in view, through the five 
apertures of which the splendid perspective of the street Unter den 
Linden, and even the distant statue of Frederick II, and the huge 
grey piles of the state palace are visible.* The two guilds of the 
merchants and of the butchers, which on all public occasions appear 
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mounted on horseback, have the privilege to be the first in receiving 
the young husband and his wife. A member of the town council 
heads this civic cavalry, and has to address the Prince and Princess, 
who arrive, escorted by a squadron of Horse Guards. A second 
reception by the Governor of Berlin, Field-Marshal Wrangel; the 
Commander of the Garrison, General Alvensleben ; and the President 
Police, Zedlits, takes place at the Brandenburg-gate, Field-Marshal 
Wraugel being the spokesman. Inside the gate a platform will be 
erected for the burgomasters, the town council, and the common 
council, and there again the chief burgomaster, Krainsaick, will have 
to say something suitable to the occasion. Another platform at the 
left will contain the clergy, the bead masters of the schools, and the 
employes of the municipal government. From the gate all along 
Unter den Linden will be ranged the guilds and trades with their 
emblems and standards. The breadth of the street is 180 feet, and 
I the length more than a mile; four rows of trees adorn it, dividing it 
into five avenues, the central broadest one being a promenade, with 
seats and railings, while the next two roads, right and left, arc 
destined for equestrians. Those nearest to the houses are carriage 
roads, with foot pavements. It is the central avenue along which the 
cortege will proceed, th^ guilds and trades drawn up on each side, the 
general public filling the space behind them. The four rows of trees 
terminate near the statue of Frederick the Great, which rises in the 
centre, facing the State palace. From this point the aspect becomes 
magnificent, the street leading to an unbroken series of open palaces 
and squares, surrounded by public buildings, and covered with statues. 
The Academy of Arts, the University, the Academy of Music, and the 
Arsenal stand on the left, having large recesses between them filled 
with trees. On the right is, first, the new palace of the Prince of 
Prussia, then a large recess, forming a square, and enclosed by the 
Public Library, and the Grand Opera House. A balcony, containing 
seats for four thousand ladies, will be erected between the two. 
Another square, skirted by a canal, lies between the opera house and 
the private palace of the late King, which is now to become the 
residence of Prince Frederick William and his Princess. But the 
cortege is to go on to the State palace in front of the perspective, and 
crossing the broad bridge—it is 100 feet broad-called the 
Schlossbrucke, adorned with marble groups, the finest productions 
of Schinkers genius, emerges into the Lustgarten, the central and 
most brilliant square of the town, enclosed by the State palace, the 
arsenal, the museum, and the cathedral. After the royal couple liave 
entered the palace, the working men of the town, of whom it is 
calculated that about 30,000 will be present, are to pass before the 
balcony, the masons taking the lead, and the engineers, the most 
important branch of industry in Berlin, bringing np the procession. 
At the express desire of the Princess a reception by representatives of 
the fairer sex ia the open air will be dispensed with. Thirty young 
girls, however, led by three “ Mothers of Honour,” are to make their 
appearance in the palace on the day following the public reception. 


HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 

Hut Majesty the Queen graciously signified her intention of honour¬ 
ing with her presence a Series of Four Festival Performances intended 
to be presented at the period of the nuptials of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Royal with his Royal Highness the Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia. 

The first of the four performances was given on Tuesday evening, 
the 19th ult. The tragedy of “ Macbeth” was presented. When the 
tragedy was over, the acclamations resounded from all parts of the 
house, which her Majesty graciously acknowledged, by rising and 
saluting the audience. The performance concluded with Mr. Oxen' 
ford's farce of “ Twice Killed.” 

The second took place on Saturday, the 21st. It consisted of the 
opera “ The Rose of Castille,” and concluded with the £wee of “ Boots 
at the Swan.” At the conclusion of the opera, the public gave vent 
to their enthusiasm, and broke forth into thunders of applause. 

The third performance took place on Thursday, the 23rd. It con¬ 
sisted of “ La Sonnambula,” with Mdlle. Piccolomioi as Amina, and 
Sig. Giuglini as Elvino. The attendance was more brilliant and nume¬ 
rous than at either of the preceding representations. A cantata with 
some well-written and appropriate words by Mr. John Oxenford, the 
music composed by Mr. Howard Glover, was performed after the opera. 

The fourth performance on Friday, the 29tb, there will be presented 
Sheridan's comedy of 44 The Rivals,” after which the farce of “ The 
Spitalfields Weavers.” During the evening the National Anthem will 
be sung by Madame ClarA Novella, assisted by Mr. Benedict's Vocal 
Association of 300 voices, and the chorus of her Majesty's Theatre. 


ZILIA. 

AN AFRICAN TALE. 

“ Liberty is Heaven born, 

Twas man that made the slave.” 

The moon glittered on the horizon—nothing disturbed the silence of 
nature, but the musical rustling of the long palm leaves, as they gently 
waved with the breeze of evening. At unequal intervals, the plaintive 
song of the bnlbul awakened the echo of the woods, and its sad notes, 
lengthening out for a time, died away at last among the windings of 
the shore. 

A female of that race, whom the cruel cupidity of the European has 
placed ou an equality with the brute, and made an object of infamous 
i traffic, proceeded along a pathway in the forest of Benin, with a firm, 

\ resolute step. Behind her, a young girl, who had not yet seen the 
I family tree change its foliage for the twentieth time, amused herself as 
j she followed, in plucking the gay flowers that strewed the path, 
j' weaving them into garlands. A thousand different ideas, as to the 
| cause of'her leaving her home, suggested themselves from time to time 
j to her imagination. 

44 Perhaps,” said she to herself u my mother is going to give her 
j assistance to her old father in his painful infirmities. Or, is she going 
to meet her husband, Maureo, who has been so long absent ? ” 

I And, with the idea of seeing her father, she romped more gaily than 
ever. Poor girl! she foresaw not her impending fate ! 

Suddenly the unfortunate Zilia, who had gone on in advance, 
stopped, and ran back screaming to seek refuge in her mother's arms, 
pointing at the same time to a group of men sitting round a fire at the 
foot of a large palm-tree, whose glazed hats reflected the silver rays of 
the full moon. 

Her mother mocked her with a scornful laugh, and dragged her 
towards the strangers. 

44 Behold! ” cried she, 44 your promised slave 1 Give me the reward 
I bargained for ! ” 

The unnatural mother received the recompense of her crime, and 
turning towards her daughter, who stood statue-like with horror and 
astonishment— 

“ Zilia” said she, “ these are your masters! you are no longer mine!” 
and wrapping the price of her unnatural perfidy in her cloak, turned, 
and would have departed, but the daughter, startling from her stupor, 
threw herself at her feet, and encircling them in her arms, essayed to 
rekindle some feeling in her callous heart. 

“ Oh ! mother! my mother, do you abandon me ? Ah ! what have 
I done to merit this cruelty ? Have you forgotten my tender caresses ? 
Have you forgotten my devoted love ? Who will fill the blank in my 
desolate heart if you desert me ? Whom shall I henceforth love ? 
Mother! mother! do not, oh do not abandon me to the cruelty of 
these avaricious people! They are going to transport me to a land of 
misfortune—far, for from the cherished spot of my infancy—the home 
of my childhood ! Toil, severe toil and misery will quickly wear away 
my Life, and the hand of my father will not be there to close my 
eyes.” 

The mother remained irresolute, while her child continued to U 
supplicate. U 

41 Ah!” cried she, 44 when that beloved father shall return from the |j 

war loaded with spoil; when he shall demand his daughter to give him 
the kiss of welcome. What wilt thou answer him ? Think you to 
abuse his tenderness by empty lies ? Oh, no, allah kinim! God is 
merciful, and the crime will unveil itself—and then—dost thou not 
dread the fury of that father deprived of his Zilia! Ab, mother, 
when years have weighed you down—when your strength has forsaken 
yon, where will you find another Zilia ? Who will go out and gather 
the yams and the maize ? What hand will prepare the yucca-root and 
the palm-wine ? Hear me! Thy land will be struck with sterility by 
the avenging genius; in vain thy cursed and fatal hand will scatttf 
rice o'er the ground, it will shut its bosom against thee. The fetiche 
will destroy thy garden; the fountain will be dried up—the river uriU 
refuse thee its fish! and ia thy sleep the grisgris will incessantly haunt 
thee—in thy dreams they will present to thee the bloody image of thy 
Zilia, expiring in the midst of horrible torments ! 

44 Ah, mother, you are not moved— is your cruel, cruel heart steeled 
to pity ?—do not leave your Zilia,—oh tear me not from my *weet 
liberty, ray quiet happy home—do not deprive me of the caresses of * 
father who dotes upon me. Oh, mother! not one kind look— 1 *® 1 
one little kiss for your Zilia—not a tear for your daughter. Sair ola. 

Sair ola, bnt your heart is hardened—Allah! Allah! it is merciless.. 

The unhappy girl crept up to her mother's bosom, her arms dung 
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round the neck of her obdurate parent, while her loo# dark hair 
streaming over her exposed shoulders almost touched the ground. 
“Fear the vengeance of the good spirit,” continued the suppliant 
child, as the convulsive choking sobs which rose in her throat, allowed 
her utterance, “ he will write on thy forehead both thy crime and thy 
perfidy. My father will read it—he will avenge me.” 

Frightened by these menaces, the mother struggled with the weeping 
girl—disengaged herself with violence from the embrace of her child, 
and fled into the wood Zilia fell senseless on the ground. 

They bore the senseless girl on board the slave-bark, but the traders 
did not long enjoy the bright prospect of their infamous purchase. 

Not many days passed ere the vermillion disappeared from the coral 
lips of the beantiful Zilia, in vam they sought for a spark of the 
wonted fire in the now dull glassy eye-ball—the angel of death had 
passed over their ship, and her soul had fled to the abodes of 
innocence. 


The moon glittered on the horizon—nothing disturbed the silence of 
nature, hut the musical rustling of the long palm-leaves as they gently 
waved with the breeze of evening. At unequal intervals, the plaintive 
song of the bulbul awakened the echo of the woods, and its sad notes 
lengthening out fbr a time, died away at last, among the windings of 
the shore. 

A negro of noble stature; his skin dark and glossy, dragged after 
him a woman who rent the air with screams. He took the path of the 
forest, and arriving at an open space at the foot of a large palm-tree, 
he unslung his hatchet; the head of his victim rolled on the ground, 
he gazed one moment on the mangled corpse, and then plunged into 
the thicket and was no more heard of. 

The old men of the neighbouring village tell the Inquisitive traveller, 
that Maureo, having in vain demanded of his wife, his beloved Zilia to 
give him the kiss of welcome, sunk into a gloomy rage, and full of 
suspicions of the cause of her absence, avenged his fond child, by a 
sacrifice of her mother. 

The common people, who believe in the metempsychosis, dread to 
enter the hut of Maureo, for it has become the haunt of noisome 
reptiles; bnt they listen with rapture to the song of the bengali, 
perched on the palm-tree which had numbered the years of the young 
and beautiful Zilia, and grew by the door of her once happy home. 


Covering of Animals. —The covering of animals is, both for its 
variety and suitableness to their several natures, as much to be 
admired as any part of their structure. There are bristles, hair, wool, 
fur, feathers, quills, prickles, scales; yet in this diversity, both of 
material and form, we cannot change one animal’s coat for another 
without evidently changing it for the worse, taking care, however, to 
remark, that these coverings are intended for protection as well as 
warmth. Man alone can clothe himself; and this is one of the 
properties which render him an animal of all climates, and of all 
seasons. He can adapt the warmth or lightness of his covering to the 
temperature of his habitation. What art, however, does for men, 
nature has, in many instances, done for those animals which are 
incapable of it. Their clothing, of its own accord, changes with their 
necessities. This is particularly the case with that large tribe of 
quadrupeds which are covered with furs. Every dealer in hare-skins 
and rabbit-skins knows how much the fur is thickened by the approach 
of winter. It seems to be a part of the same design of the Power who 
created all things, that wool, in hot countries, most happily for the 
animal’s ease, passes into hair; while, on the contrary, hair, in the 
dogs of the Polar regions, is turned into wool. To which, also, may 
be referred what naturalists have remarked, that bears, wolves, foxes, 
and hares, which do not take the water, have the fur much thicker on 
the back than on the belly; whereas in the beaver it is the thickest 
upon the belly, as also are the feathers in water-fowl. We know the 
final cause of all this, and we know no other. The covering of birds 
cannot escape the most vulgar observation: its lightness, smoothness, 
warmth, and singular beauty; the disposition of the feathers, all 
inclined backward, the down about their stem, the overlapping of their 
tips, their different configuration in different parts, not to mention the 
variety of colours, being a vestment for the body. 

Tub bachelor who undertook to mend his breeches with the “ thread 
of life ’ f gave it up as a bad job, and sent them to the tailor; and the 
woman who made a pound of butter out of the cream of a joke, and a 
cheese from the milk of human kindness, has since washed the close of 
a year. 


REVIEWS. 

The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country. By the Rev. 

J. Shooter. London: E. Stanford. 

Natal is one of the recently qstablishcd English colonies, 
and promises at no distant date to be a valuable acquisition 
to the mother country. Mr. Shooter has presented us with a i 
valuable book, not only showing us the circumstances which 
brought about the establishment of the colony, but likewise 
the upward and onward progress of the colonists, to which he 
has devoted a division of his work; he has also given us a 
view of the customs and manners of the aborigines—the 
Kafirs—who remain in the vicinity of the colony, and as this 
portion of his work contains many interesting sketches, we 
select one giving some insight into the superstitions to which 
these people are prone. They are constantly in terror of evil 
doers, and are continually striving to appease the fates. 

The following passages give a view of the various omens. 

“The spirits are believed to send omens to the living. Thus, 
speaking generally, if a wild animal enter a kraal, which it is supposed 
it would not do of its own accord, it would be regarded as a messenger 
from the spirits to remind the people that they had done something 
wrong. (Ravenous beasts, which might have come for prey, would 
not be viewed in the light of omens; nor would antelopes and other 
small animals which had run into the kraal while being hunted.) 
Certain lizards visiting a kraal would be regarded as omens: but it is 
remarkable that many of the people put these reptiles in the same class 
with serpents, and look upon them not as mere messengers, but as 
incarnations of the spirits. Domestic animals doing anything remark¬ 
ably contrary to their usual habits, would be deemed omens. If a calf 
were several times to lie down and sleep, while its mother was being 
milked: if a cow were repeatedly to produce two calves, er several 
cows were to produce dead ones: these would be ominous facts. If a 
dog or a sheep were to leap on a hut it would be an omen. If a cow 
were to knock off the cover of a vessel containing heads of millet and 
eat them, she would be an omen; but not if she were to eat com lying 
on the ground. If a calf were to enter a hut it would not be regarded; 
but if a cow attempted to do so, it would be ominous. If a sheep 
were to bleat while being slaughtered, it would he an omen, and the 
flesh would be thrown away. This omen appears to be very dreadful. 
When it occurred at the kraal of one of Pande’s chief councillors, the 
man was terribly frightened, and. on consulting the prophet, was told 
that it foreboded his death. Sacrifices were offered to avert the evil, 
Pande himself furnishing one: he appears, however, to have thought 
that the man was not fit to live, for he soon despatched a party of 
soldiers to kill him. The in-duna was fortunate enough to escape to 
Natal. Human beings may be omens—as a child born dead: a woman 
two days in parturition: a man burnt while sitting by the fire, unless 
he were asleep or drunk.” 

Their domestic requirements and their personal attire is of 
such a nature that our Manchester cotton merchants will not 
at present find a market for their stuffs—a newly married 
woman is the only person who cares to burden herself with 
much clothing. Our Birmingham manufactures w ould stand 
a better chance in their markets, especially if hoes, which 
must be of a peculiar shape, were exported. Uncivilized 
tribes generally live from hand to mouth—not so the Kafirs, 
for while the male population exercise themselves in the art 
of w ar, the women till the ground with a roughly made hoe 
and cultivate cereals, though of the coarser descriptions. 

The Kafirs are chiefly remarkable for their love of cattle. 
They herd beasts for the sole purpose, apparently, of counting 
the numbers, and thereby estimating their riches. For 
sacrificial purposes an ox is occasionally slaughtered and 
eaten, bnt it would not seem that meat is an article of regular 
consumption. The ascertained native knowledge of the 
medicinal and poisonous properties of herbs is wonderful, 
considering that for the most part it must be either intuitive, 
as it were, or traditional. Mr. Shooter has presented us with 
such a view of Kafirs, and the arrangement of his narrative 
is so dear, that his work will long remain an authority 
on Kafirland and the colony of Natal. 
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The Dictionary of Daily Wants. Part I. London: 

Houlston and Wright. 

The first part is before ns, and, judging from this, we think 
the “Dictionary of Daily Wants” promises to be a very 
useful reference book, and hope the promoters will be 
encouraged by a large circulation. It is to be completed in 
twenty-four monthly parts. 

Deane's Illustrated Almanack, for 1858. London: Deane, 

Dray and Co., London Bridge. 

The fourteenth year of publication—each year improves on 
Its past—so that now we have a cabinet of truths and 
treasures for each month, entertaining and useful facts, 
opinions, and imaginaxy scenes, as well as the usual contents 
of an almanack. The almanack story of John Fairford, 
•carpenter, by G. T. Thomason, is another illustration of the 
fact, that the course of true love never did run smooth. The 
incidents which arise as the tale is developed, shows the 
happy vein of the writer, and the conclusion of the whole 
matter is a procession : and 

“What a procession! — Mr. John Fairford, sen., and his wife; 
Mr. Golderoy, and Mrs. ditto; Mr. Bowley, and Mrs. ditto; and six 
young, rosy-faced, flower-decked bridesmaids; besides a retinue of 
friends! There was not room enough at the altar for a tithe of those 
present; and many went up to the galleries just to catch a glimpse of 
the ceremony which gave Constance Golderoy to John Fairford for 
life.” * * • * * * • * 

“Dr. Golderoy was a frequent guest of the Fairford's, and before he 
died, felt thankful that his daughter had fallen into careful and thrifty 
hands—satisfied that there never had been a happier couple than 
Constance and her husband, John Fairford, the carpenter." 

-John H. Steggall , a real History of a Suffolk man ; 

narrated by himself London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

Ax autobiography bordering on romance, and far more 
interesting than many three volume novels. We have the 
career of an old gentleman of seventy, who ran away from 
his first school, when only seven years old, joined himself to 
a gipsey family, and was afterwards by turns a sailor, a 
soldier, and a surgeon, then a fellow commoner at Corpus, 
Cambridge, and is now, and has been for many years, a 
count™ curate. 

Such a life undoubtedly afforded the materials for an 
entertaining book; and though making no pretensions to 
artistic skill, Mr. Steggall has produced one both amusing 
and instructive. 

A favourable specimen of the British sailor is afforded 
in the captain of the whaler in which our hero visited the 
South Pole. 

“ He was strict in his discipline, steady in his conduct, and endowed 
with great presence of mind. Indeed I saw him under all trials aboard 
and ashore; and never was man more master of himself, and conse¬ 
quently, more master of his men. And what gave him this authority ? 
It was not his bluster—he was no swearer. I never heard him use an 
oath in any whole voyage with him. He was a temperate and sober 
man; a man of very great intelligence, though he never attempted to 
-show off, or ever pretended to know more than his duty; but his duty 
be would and did do. But what gave him this superior courage and 
determination ? I have heard him say, a thousand times, it was his 
faith in God. Many a time I saw him surrounded by danger.; but I 
never saw him flinch. He was a grand exception to many shippers of 
bis day, though he never exercised tyranny or capricious command, 
yet he always showed that firmness which was never unduly exerted. 
He was always composed. He was never ashamed of his Bible, nor of 
good books. And every evening—wind and weather permitting—he 
read, or commanded one of us to read, aloud a chapter; and morning 
and evening he was regularly our chaplain. I mean to say, that the 
man who had in that day sufficient courage to withstand the prejudice 
of folly, and chose, as captain of a vessel, to be the head of the family 
on board that vessel, deserved well of us all.” 

p Returning from his exciting adventures within the Antarctic 
circle, he proceeded to the Torrid Zone, and the following 


incident on his voyage ont shows the perils to which seamen 
and others are exposed when all is calm, and the ocean 
beautiful to look upon. 

“ We were preparing on board to take a bathe, that is four cadets, 
myself being one of them, had got into a boat placed alongside the 
vessel for that purpose. The sea was calm, an inviting ripple just 
moving upon the waters—the sun burning our skin, and the green 
waves looking delightfully cool to our heated blood. We were in the 
joy of youth, when sinews arc strong, courage is high, and our ideas of 
such an enjoyment were at the summit of anticipation, when an old 
sailor, with his weather-beaten brow, looking over the gangway, like 
Palinurus, the famous pilot of old, in a gruff voice, said to us:— 

“ * I say, young lads, have you any regard for the voice cf an old 
sailor ? because if you have, well—if you have not, woe betide you/ 

“ * Why so, jack tar ?’ said one of them ; 4 are there any sharks in 
view V 

“ 4 No, boys, no. I do not mean to terrify you with sharks, but 
these waters are infested with something more sharp and certain than 
even sharks' teeth.' 

“ 4 What is it ?' 

“ 4 What is it ?—why certain death to you all, that's what I say, 
and if you like to run the risk of fever—do!' 

“ 4 Fever, thought I, and what fever can come from going into the 
water, if we do not stay in too long ?' 

“ So over we all four went, and swam round the ship, laughing at 
old Palinurus's warning, who only shook his head and said in a gruff 
voice. 1 you are four fools, and you'll all know it.' 

“We soon got into our boat. No sharks alarmed us—nothing 
happened to us—we came up into our ship, and the soldiers, who had 
been looking at us, said they should like the same indulgence; but 
this they were not permitted. It was well they were not, or the 
result might have been more painful than it was. Sufficiently so it 
proved to us all. 

“ We thought ourselves safe, and even old Paulinurus was taunted 
for his advice. * Well, shipmate,' I said to him, after we had left the. 
island about a fortnight, * and what hurt have we any of us taken ?' 

44 4 Say that to me to-morrow, young ones, if you can. It is now 
the fourteenth day, to-morrow is the fifteenth, and if you escape, then 
I shall be surprised. I never knew a young lad able to bathe in those 
waters without being dangerously ill. Your constitution yet unsettled, 
your blood yet boiling in your veins, you will see to-morrow, you will 
all of you be sick/ 

“ It was so indeed. I was the first, and all the rest soon after, as if 
we had been poisoned. Our heads were swollen, and our bodies 
covered with boils. For myself I expected to die, and as I knew 
pretty well the nature of the disease, and how difficult it was to treat 
it successfully, without fresh air and fresh food, without land treatment, 

I expected to die—and can only bless God that I did not do so at that 
time. Indeed, it is His mercy that spares us to repent, and to think 
seriously of our present and future condition. I became then awfully 
smitten with the consciousness of the uncertainty of life, and the 
certainty of death. Two of my lively companions died. The shock 
was felt by me severely, and it had a most salutary effect upon my 
mind ever after. Indeed, I look back upon that time as a wonderful 
mercy/ ” 


TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 

Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire 1 
Whose modest form, bo delicately fine. 

Was nurs'd in whirling storms, 

And cradled in the winds. 

Thee when young Spring first questioned Winter's sway. 

And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight. 

Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark the victory. 

In this low vale, the promise of the year. 

Serene, thou opens't to the nipping gale. 

Unnoticed and alone. 

Thy tender elegance. 

So Virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms* 

Of chill adversity, in some lone walk 
Of life she rears her head. 

Obscure and unobserved; 

While every bleachiug breeze that on her blows. 

Chastens her spotless purity of breast. 

And hardens her to bear 

Serene, the ills of life. Henry Kirkb White. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevabd dss Italians, Ftbmiary 26th, 1858. 

CnSBB Amis,—T here is no idea, as was asserted, that the fullness 
of the skirts would be altered, nor are flounces proscribed, as often 
threatened; they rather appear to increase in number—a dozen have 
even been seen on a dress; rather too many, perhaps. It is observed 
that there is a decided innovation in the form of skirts, particularly 
for full dress ; the front breadth is much shorter, showing the feet; 
the other breadths gradually lengthening, which has a very good effect, 
especially in rich materials, by which are understood velvet, satins, 
moires antique; velvets and satins are all of new and light colours, 
such as primrose, blue, currant, pink, gold colour, and green ; these 
are made with two bodies—one low for evening wear, the other high. 
With velvet dresses coifiures of lace and flounces are worn, or a pretty 
resille of velvet, from which flowers droop; complete parures are 
made of flowers, consisting of quilles or brandenbourgs; quilles 
formed of lilac are extremely pretty, they are cordous or nceuds of 
foliage supporting the bunch of lilac at the side, mounted as feathers; 
crocuses of every colour also form pretty parures with their grassy 
foliage, but the variety is endless in which they may be produced. 

Ball dresses are more frequently made of light materials, os gauze, 
tulle, and tarlatane, than any thick fabric. Satins, moires, antiques, 
and velvets, are reserved for concerts ; for older ladies, tulle is em¬ 
broidered in gold or silver, or the two united, whilst ornaments of gold 
or beads trim the flounces or double skirts. If the dress is of tulle, 
the sleeve is bouillonuee; if of velvet or moire, it is composed of a 
bouillon of tulle, on which is a small sleeve or jockey of the material 
of the dress; sometimes the berthe of lace falls on the sleeve, which it 
entirely covers ; when the body is a draperie the sleeve is uncovered. 
A very pretty ball dress was of tulle, with four skirts, which were all 
double, the first and third white, the second and fourth pink; the 
effect of the white on the 'pink was charming; the body drap6 with 
cordon Imperatrice of pink and white clochettes continued down the 
skirt with bunch of flowers. Another dress of tulle illusion was worn 
over satin, the upper one covered by eight flounces edged by a large 
ruche, and eight bouquets of flowers arranged as quilles up each side of 
the front breadth, uniting by cords of amber beads diminishing in size 
to the waist. 31any evening dresses are of moire in light colours, some 
with double skirts, others single, ornamented by bouillons of tulle and 
flowers; but for young ladies the tulle illusion forms the prettiest and 
lightest toilette, with its numerous skirts, sometimes edged by thick 
niches of white tulle, sometimes by wreaths of small flowers, the cor¬ 
sages to correspond, with bouquets of flowers; others again are merely 
hemmed, with satin ribbon through. 

Green, violet, and grey have been lately the prevailing colours for 
carriage or morning toilettes of light shades, even in velvet, which is 
now fashionable as a carriage dress. A pretty colour for velvet is 
grey; the dress made high, with two skirts, the upper one trimmed 
with a pliss£ of taffetas ribbon the same colour; this pliss6 a la Vieille 
is always in fashion, either for dresses or bonnets, when no longer 
used for the former it appears on the latter; on sleeves, fichus, man¬ 
telets o{ every description ; skirts are trimmed with it, either length¬ 
ways, across, or en biais, etc. The pagoda is the most fashionable 
sleeve for velvet or silk dresses, with high or square bodies, with pliss£ 
a la Vieille on the revets, and second plissl forming another revers, 
the body with the same in round pelerine ruches, or plaits of velvet are 
also used on high bodies. A pretty dress for a little girl was of green 
taffetas with three flounces, trimmed with velvet guimpe of a darker 
shade ; the body with basques Marie Stuart, a new style very suitable 
for little girls: the body is low, with berthe descending in point in 
front, and rounded on the shoulders to show the small bouillon of the 
sleeve ; the basque is pointed, gradually increasing under the arm, and 
terminating rather deep behind guimpe of embroidered muslin and 
under sleeves to match. Another dress was blue taffetas with two 
skirts, the body trimmed with velvet, the sleeve in large plaits, and 
small bouillon round the armhole ; but, as often observed before, 
childrens* dresses are made so very similar to those worn by ladies, 


there is hardly a difference to name but in the size, and perhaps 
quantity of ornament. 

Lappets are so fashionable this winter they form rather an im¬ 
portant part of a head-dress; they are very becoming, but can only be 
worn by ladies who are tall; those of lace are the richest, but they 
are lighter of tulle, which is sometimes spotted with spangles. 

The little fichus Pompadour Watteau Marie Antoinette are worn in 
evening dress made of lace and trimmed with small bouillons or black 
velvet, or, instead of velvet, narrow ribbon the colour of the dress. 
For very young ladies these fichus are made of tarlatane or tulle; 
round pelerines with deep frill are also made of guipure or silk tulle 
entirely of bouillons, separated by narrow blue ribbons, to which may 
be added a frill edged by narrow ruche; the Bleeves are also bouil- 
lonnea lengthways, and closing on the middle of the arm. Embroidered 
sleeves for morning wear mostly closed with wristband are very 
bouffant e, and with revers ; sometimes this revers is replaced by a 
bouillon placed on the wristband, with ribbon the colour of the dress. 
For dinner dress application in flowers of Batin stitch, mixed with 
open work, is admired. Collars worn in neglige are small, of muslin, 
trimmed with Valenciennes, or of cambric embroidered. 

It is rather an undecided moment to venture much on the subject of 
bonnets; as yet all is in anticipation. Very simple ones have been 
made lately of velvet or silk in violet or marron, entirely covered with 
lace ; feathers are not generally used with these bonnets. Others are 
in fullness lengthways, bordered with velvet and voilette of fine lace. 
Others of white satin or plush have a fauchon of blond. A simple, yet 
pretty bonnet of violet taffetas, was entirely covered by a lace of 
checked pattern. Bonnets are looking a little less wintry; quilled 
bonnets are ornamented with black lace, which is now replacing velvet, 
being lighter or more suitable for the spring. Plaids are no longer 
seen, and the mixture of straw and ribbon is still fashionable ; plisses 
of ribbou a la Vieille ornaments bonnets, and tbe edge is not unfre- 
quently bound with a broad ribbon fulled, terminating with lace or 
fringe. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE l,—Walking Dm*.—Robe of popeline, with jacket body; 
manteau of taffetas, ornamented at tbe edge by bands of velvet and 
lace; a very deep fringe forms pelerine, headed by a band of velvet. 
Bonnet of marron satin and lace, with pluses of ribbon a la vieille, 
and feathers at the side. 

Carriage Dress.— Robe of moire, with casaque of marron velvet, 
trimmed with plisses of ribbon and black lace. Bonnet of green velvet, 
with foliage. 

Promenade Dress.— Robe of taffetas, with double skirt ; and manteau 
of velvet, with rich fringe, headed by embroidery. Bonnet of mauve 
tafletas, trimmed with lace and flowers. 

Child’s Dress.— Frock of figured popelme; pardeasus of black taffetas, 
with velvet ribbon in stripes of two shades of marron colour. Bonnet 
of quilted satin, with noouds of narrow ribbon. 

Walking Di'tss. —Robe of moire, with full plain skirt; casaque of 
black taffetas, with deep frill attached to the basque; the edge, as well 
as the sleeves and pelerine, have a band of quilling forming a wide 
border. Bonnet of satin, trimmed with lace ana flowers. 

PLATE JI.— Promenade Dress.—Robe of French blue satin, with 
jacket body of black velvet; manteau of black taffetas, with broad 
band of stamped velvet all round; a second row, trimmed with lace 
and tassels, forms small pelerine. Bonnet of violet satin, with feathers. 

Morning Dress. —Robe of popeline, with double skirt; the upper 
one edged by a pliss£ of ribbon ; jacket of the same, similarly trimmed. 

Evening Dress.— Robe of pink satin, with flounces of white lace, 
headed by plisses of ribbon aud large bunch of lilacs and foliage ; 
pointed body, with berthe of lace covering the short bouillon sleeve ; 
boquet of flowers in the centre, and wreath in hair to correspond. 

Walking Dress.—Robe of droguet, with pordessus of black taffetas, 
ornamented by brandenbourgs of stamped velvet up the centre and 
body, also edging the sleeves. Bonnet of bine velvet and satin. 

Dinner Dress,— Robe of green taffetas, with transversal stripes of 
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velvet; the skirt is doable; cas&que of violet taffetas, ornamented with 
rich gimp, forming pelerine and descending the fronts in increased 
width; very wide sleeves, similarly ornamented and lined with white 
satin: white uuder-sleevea in large bouffants. Coiffure a PEugenie, 
with lace and flowers at the back of the head. 

PLATE III.—Carriage Dress.—Kobe of very rich silk, in stripes of 
black velvet; man tea u of violet velvet, braided in a scroll pattern, with 
silk cord and tassels. Bonnet of green velvet, with feathers. 

Little Girl's Z)rfo*.—Frock of checked silk, and pardessus of green 
taffetas, trimmed with chenille guimpe. Bonnet oi pink satin, with 
feathers. 

Child's Di*ess. —Frock of light blue taffetas, with single deep flounce, 
pinked; paletot of cachemire, trimmed with bands of stamped velvet; 
the pelerine forms point in front, trimmed as the skirt and sleeves. 
Bonnet of satin, witli feather. 

Walking Dress. —Robe of pearl grey taffetas, with mantelet of the 
same, with frills edged with lace and bands of velvet ribbon above. 
Bonnet of taffetas pKss£, with flowers. 

Walking Diess.— Robe of taffetas, with pines wove in the material, 
forming border to each skirt, and in smaller design ornamenting the 
body and sleeves; pardessus of black taffetas, with loose hanging 
sleeves, ornamented with bands of velvet and fringe. Bonnet of pink 
satin, trimmed with lace and Terry velvet. 

PLATE IV.— Little Girl's Dress. —Frock of checked taffetas, with 
full plain skirt; body of white muslin, in fulness to the waist, ter¬ 
minating with basque embroidered; the sleeves plain to the elbow, 
with deep frill, and nooud of ribbon. 

Promenade Drtis. —Robe of moire; the skirt ornamented with quilles 
of velvet and jacket body; manteau of taffetas, with frills trimmed 
with stamped velvet and fringe. Bonnet of taffetas and lace, with 
plissls of ribbon. 

Morning Dress. —Robe of taffetas, with double skirt; full body, with 
pelerine of lace, headed by a small ruche ; sleeves plain to the elbow, 
with frill edged with lace. Cap of ribbon and lace. 

Ball Dress.— Robe of tulle and satin ; the skirt has two flounces of 
eatin, separated by a bouillon of tulle, having a rose encircled with 


THE ROYAL WEDDING. 

Many poetical effusions on the royal nuptials have appeared in the 
literary world, but none so naturally soul-stirring as these verses by 
J. J. Lonsdale, Esq. The very graceful sentiments have been set to 
music by Mr. W. T. Wrighton, of Kensington, and add one other to 
the many pretty compositions of this popular ballad composer. We 
give them entire. 

44 The bells ring out in merry peals 
Upon the frosty gale, 

As England’s youthful daughter kneels 
Before the altar rail. 

Loud booms the voice of many a gun, 

And many a banner flows, 

For Prussia’s son hath woo’d and won 
Our fairest English Rose. 

“ 0, may thy youug life’s future prove, 

In thine adopted laud. 

As summer-like as is the love 

Where heart goes with the band ! 

A bride so young, so pure, so fair. 

Our Island Princess goes ; 

A nation’s pray’r breathes everywhere, 

Heav'n bless our English Rose ! 

44 Forget us not! we’il ne’er forget, 

Our English hearts beat true ; 

The absent are the dearest yet 
Of all we ever knew! 

I wot that some of Royal race, 

As round the fire they close, 

Will miss thy face from out its place, 

0, gentle English Rose ! ! ” 

Toddy. —A Highland laird had been invited by some of his polite 
relations to their winter house in Edinburgh, and had there for the 
first time seen and tasted what is familiarly called 44 toddy.” On his 
Teturn to his native heather, he invited some of his neighbours to 
partake of the new beverage. After brewing with all due formality a 
respectable bowl, he filled the pony, and sent it round to the glasses 
of his guests, for their opinions. One suggested a little more sugar, 
another a little more whiskey, till the bowl was completely filled. 
Again was the pony replenished, and ag.rn were the same suggestions 
made, until at last it was resolved that i* would be a great improve¬ 
ment on Edinburgh toddy to leave out the water, which, for the 
remainder of the evening, was most religiously adhered to. 


foliage, placed all round at intervals; the upper skirt forms a second 
bouillon, with roses of a smaller aixe. Coiffure a PEugenie, wreath of 
flowers drooping on the shoulders. The corsage is in very deep point, 
with drapery of tulle and small tulle sleeves. 

Carriage Dress .—Robe of satin, with jacket of velvet; the sleeves 
and basque in deep vandykas, edge by a plisse a la vieille of ribbon, and 
deep lace frill; a pliss6 also forms pelerine on the body. Bonnet of 
satin and straw, with feather. 

PLATE V.—Promenade bonnet of grey fancy straw, trimmed with 
green velvet and feathers. 

Carriage bonnet of Dink satin, trimmed with white lace, and bunches 
of small pink buds and green leaves. 

Evening cap of white and black lace, with peach blossom satin ribbon, 
figured with black. 

Second of white blonde, trimmed with yellow satin ribbon, and black 
velvet. 

Morning cap of white lace, trimmed with emerald satin ribbon and 
primroses. 

Cap of black blonde, trimmed with gold fringe and cerise ribbon. 

Dress cap of white tulle, trimmed with white roses and pink satin 
ribbon ? edged with black velvet. 

Habit shirt of white muslin, with an embroidered collar, fastened 
with a large bow with long ends. 

White sleeve of figured net, gathered up in puff with ruches of blue 
ribbon, and trimmed with bows of the same colour. 

Second ditto of cambric, trimmed with light green ribbon. 

Collar of Maltese lace. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MODEL. 

The Model this month consists of a berthe, and a short sleeve, suit¬ 
able for an evening dress of light materials, tarlatane, tulle illusion, 
gauze, etc.; the sleeve forms itself a single bouillon, and the berthe is 
to be covered either by bouillons of tulle or lace. 


THE HINDOO CASTES IN INDIA. 

Although iu Hiudostan there are many descendants of the Mogul 
Tartars, by whom India was conquered many years ago, and who by 
religion are Mohammedans, the population principally consists of 
Hindoos, and those by their religion arc divided into four separate 
castes or classes:—1. The Brahmins, or priests; 2. The Cshatriyas, 
or military class; 3. The Vaisyas, or tradesmen and farmers ; 4. The 
Sudras or labourers. 

1st, the Brahmins have acquired and maintained a most extensive 
and powerful authority over the other castes. According to their 
44 Vedas,” or sacred books, 44 as great a distance as there is between the 
deity and the Brahmin, so great is the distance between the Brahmin 
and the rest of mankind.” The sacred books are exclusively his. He 
is lord of all other classes. The first duty of all magistrates, whether 
supreme or subordinate, is to honour the Brahmins, and the slightest 
disrespect to one of this sacred class is the most atrocious of crimes. 
For contumelious language to a Brahmin a Sudra must have an iron 
spike ten fingers long thrust into his mouth. From his high birth alone 
a Brahmin is an object of veneration to deities, and if any man, even 
of the upper castes, should strike a Brahmin, though even with a blade 
of grass, or overpower him in an argument, he must soothe him by 
falling prostrate. A priest who knows the law need not complain to 
the king, for by his own power he may chastise those who injure him. 
He may use powerful charms, for speech is the weapon of a Brahmin 
with which he may destroy his oppressors. Let not the king provoke 
Brahmins to anger, for they, if enraged, can destroy him. A Brahmin, 
whether learned or ignorant, is a powerful divinity; and, though they 
are occupied in mean occupations, they must be honoured, for they are 
divine. A king shall not slay a Brahmin though guilty of all possible 
crimes. Let him banish the offender from his realm, but with his 
property secure, and his body unhurt. A king must not take a tax 
from a Brahmin learned in the Vedas; and it is an essential part of 
expiation and sacrifice to present gifts to Brahmins. They are so much 
superior to a king, that the meanest Brahmin would account himself 
polluted by eating with him, if not of the same caste or religion. 
Their proper business is to read the Vedas, and to teach them to the 
younger Brahmins, and to perform religious exercises and sacrifices. 

The 2nd class, or Cshatriyas, become soldiers when they can obtain 
such employment. 

The 3rd, Vaisyas, are employed as merchants, or in tending cattle or 
cultivating the soil. 

The 4th, Sudras, are employed in servile labour, and are as much 
the objects of contempt as the Brahmins are of veneration to the castes 
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above them. If this class commit crimes they are more severely 
punished than delinquents in the upper castes, and a Brahmin may at 
any time compel them to perform for him any kind of servile labour, 
since they were created for the purpose of serving Brahmins. No Sudra 
may accumulate wealth, even if he has the means of doing so, for a 
servile man who accumulate^ wealth gives pain to the Brahmins; a 
Brahmin may at any time take the goods of his Sudra servant, for such 
servant can have no property. Adultery between a Sudra and a 
woman of higher caste is expiated by burning to death on a bed of iron; 
nor is the Sudra in a better condition with respect to a future state. 

For a Brahmin must not read the Vedas in the presence of a Sudra.” 
“ Let not a Brahmin give advice to a Sudra, nor what remains from his 
table. Let him not give spiritual counsel to a Sudra, or inform him of 
the ( legal expiation for his sin. Surely he who declares the law to a 
servile man, or who instructs him in the means of expiating sin, sinks 
with that man into the hell called 4 Asamyrita.’ ” 

Although each class was bound by religion to adhere to the particular 
employment assigned to it, the upper classes might, in case of necessity, 
adopt the employment of the classes below them. Thus a Brahmin, 
when he is not employed in his own proper business, may become a 
soldier or a tradesman, but must never engage in the servile occupations 
of a Sudra. Thus a Brahmin has open to him all the occupations of 
the respectable classes, and can overload them in seasons of distress. 
He may enlist into the armies, or engage in traffic or merchandise. 

But although the Hindoos are by their laws divided into four castes 
only, and the different castes are only permitted to marry in their own, 
yet irregularities take place, and children are born who belong to no 
class; such children are deemed infamous, on account of the violation 
of the sacred laws which gave occasion to their birth; but, although 
they are all regarded with contempt and abhorence, they are divided 
into no less than 36 different branches; the highest is the offspring of 
| a Brahmin and a woman of the second class; and the lowest is the 
offspring of a Sudra and a woman of the sacred class. These last are 
i called 44 chandalas.” Nothing can exceed the degradation to which 
they are subjected ; they are condemned to live in a sequestered place 
by themselves, lest they should pollute the very town in which they 
reside, and if they meet a man of the higher castes they must turn out 
of the way, lest he should be contaminated by their presence. 

Mr. Mill, in conclusion of the chapter from which the above account 
is taken, observes :— 44 So inconsistent with the laws of human welfare 
are the institutions in the Hindoo ancient book that they never could 
have been observed with accuracy ;’* and adds, “The only wonder is 
that the state of society which the Hindoos now exhibit should hold 
so great a resemblance to that which is depicted in their books.” 

Pulpit Scenes.— A singular contretemps happened to me once, 
said Sydney Smith, when, to effect this, I had ordered the clerk to pile 
up some hassocks for me to stand on. My text was, “ We are perplexed, 
but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed.” I had scarcely uttered these words, and was preparing to 
illustrate them, when I did so practically, and in a way I had not at 
all anticipated. My fabric of hassocks suddenly gave way; down I fell, 
and with difficulty prevented myself from being precipitated into the 
arms of the congregation ; who, I must say, behaved very well, and 
recovered their gravity sooner than I could have expected. But my 
adventure was not so bad as that of a friend of mine. A tame raven 
had got into the church, and no sooner did he begin his sermon, than 
the raven in high caw, rushed at his book, seized it in his bill, and had 
almost effected his escape with it, before the astonished preacher was 
aware of bis danger. He caught at it, however; the bird pulled and 
sawed, he tugged and scolded. The congregation were to a man with 
the bird, who fought valiantly for his prize; and it was not till after a 
severe struggle, in which victory remained for a long time doubtful, 
that my friend recovered his sermon and banished his enemy, amidst 
the roars of laughter of his congregation. 

-Readers. —Readers have been divided into four classes. The first 
may be compared to an hour-glass, their reading being as the sand—it 
runs in, and runs out, and leaves not a vestige behind. A second class 
resemble a sponge, which imbibes everything, and returns it nearly in 
the same state, only a little dirtier. A third class may be likened to a 
jelly-bag, which allows all that is pure to pass away, and retains the 
refuse and the dregs. The fourth class are like the slave in the 
diamond mines at Golconda, who, casting aside all that is worthless, 
preserves only the pure gem. 


BERNARD, THE DECORE. 

(From the French.) 

On the morning of the 28th of July, 1830, Bernard, a journeyman 
carpenter, had set out from the faubourg St. Antoine, where he lived, 
to take part in the contest. Having left bis wife and infant child in 
care of his mother, and tenderly kissed them all, he joined a group of 
a dozen men who were waiting for the enemy, armed with whatever 
they could find, some with muskets or pistols, others with reaping- 
hooks, and bayonets fitted on handles. 

Bernard arrived, his musket in one hand, a bag of ammunition in the 
other. He and his wife had spent the whole night in making car¬ 
tridges, which he generously shared with such as were unprovided. 

It was two in the afternoon. A regiment of the Royal Guard was 
slowly defiling on the Boulevards. Their march was silent and threat¬ 
ening. A fearful sight was it to behold these grenadiers, with their 
pale faces, their fixed gaze, their features hid under their huge black 
caps ; interspersed here and there with other faces, more expressive, 
more animated, glowing with rage and vengeance, those of the officers, 
who cried to the soldiers, “ Forward!” in a quick and stern voice—a 
voice which found no echo in the breast of those simple mortals, who. 
looking in vain for the hostile uniform among the crowd that was pointed 
out to them, said hesitatingly, each one to himself, 44 Is what we arc 
going to do right?” 

This regiment had been ordered to proclaim martial law in the Rue 
St. Denis and St. Martin, at which places the popular fury seemed to 
have risen the highest. First came the lancers, chasing before them 
and trampling upon everything that obstructed their march ; then the 
sappers, huge giants, bristling with steel, their axes on their shoulders; 
next the grenadiers; then the colonel and his staff, youths of five-and- 
twenty, fresh and rosy as maidens; after them the rest of the greua- 
diers ; and finally the cannon, with the cannoniers in full uniform, old 
soldiers of Austerlitz, calm, immoveable and mute, with the lighted 
match in hand; a squadron of lancers closed the funeral procession. 
All marched in order, with ranks dressed, as though they were to be 
reviewed by the king, between those beautiful alleys of leafy trees, 
between two lines of white houses, glistening in the sunbeams with 
their shutters closed, as in a city of the dead; with a burning sky 
above their heads, a burning pavement beneath their feet; in the midst 
of a crowd of gazers who grew pale and silent as they passed—all 
marched with measured tread, with one step, like one man, without 
music or drum. Oh ! ’twas a noble regiment! It is dead. The next 
day, at the same hour, its remains were dug out from under the 
barricades. 

They had marched in this manner from the Church de la Madeleine, 
when, on arriving at the slope of the Boulevard Poissouiere, they 
stopped short. An immense barricade, more than twenty feet high, 
formed of overturned carts, beams placed crosswise, and the fragments 
of a guard-house which had been demolished opposite the Theatre de 
Madame t crossed their path. On the 6ther side, entrenched behind 
paving-stones and mattresses, were a dozen men, kneeling, with mus¬ 
kets presented, ready to fire. The silence of the dead reigned among 
them. The colonel said to the sappers, 44 Cut that away.” 

The task was a difficult one. The axe was turned aside and broken 
by the irons of the carts, and tires of the wheels; and if a breach was 
made, the heavy stones rolled down and filled it up instantly. And 
besides, these men, gigantic in size, but unused to the fatigues of war 
—robust and nervous, but not having eaten or drank since the evening 
before, were soon wearied out; they were bathed in sweat; their 
hearts were sick ; the idea that they were about to put to death men 
who would ask quarter in French, made them cowards. The work 
went forward slowly. 

Seeing this, the colonel ordered the rauks to open, and the artillerists 
brought up two pieces of canon, to destroy this novel rampart. Then 
wounded pride glowed in the sappers* features—they strike with ter¬ 
rible strength, and the barricade falls—then the men kneeling behind 
it, unmasked and deliver their fire. The soldiers are fired on from the 
four corners of the faubourg, and the Rue Poissoniere—two hundred 
musket shots are sent in every direction, from windows, from doors, 
from above, from below—two hundred shots from fowling-pieces, fired 
by sportsmen! The carnage was dreadful. Then, too, a child ten 
years old, with a holster pistol as large as himself, in his two hands, 
makes his way through the grenadiers, creeping on all fours under the 
horses* bellies; he approaches the colonel, shoots him down, and 
escapes amid a shower of balls, not one of which touched him. 

The colonel was taken up dead. An ammunition chest received the 
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body, and the regiment marched on slowly and sadly to the Porte St. 
Denit, where new barricades, with a shower of paving stones, which 
rained down from the triumphal arch, stopped them a second time. 

The grenadiers and artillerists black-bearded old soldiers, remained 
calm and immoveable; they had told each other “ onr last day has 
come." But the young lancers were bewildered under this fierce 
storm of stones, and every kind of new projectile which the vengeful 
ingenuity of the Parisians could invent. Their horses stumbled on 
pavements strewed with sharp flints and broken bottles; they plunged 
and broke their legs over the cords and chains stretched across the 
l street; their riders were struck with a panic, and retreated at full 
gallop. But the path was blockaded behind them ; and after they bad 
! passed the ruins of the first barricade, they saw the aged trees of the 
Boulevard falling before their eyes like slain giants, a verdant rampart, 
fearful yet beautiful to look upon. 

j Between the Rue St. Fiacre and the garden of M. de Lunenberg, 

I two men were coolly sawing a huge tree, to the top of which ropes 
were made fast, held by others who stood ready to drag the tree down, 
as soon as the sawers had finished. The retreating lancers were on 
one side, a squadron of cuirassiers was advancing on the other; they 
> at once broke into files, to force a passage by the side alleys, but they 
| were watched 1 Men, before invisible, sprung upon them, and clung 
to their horses' legs. The first attacked were unhorsed at once, the 
others formed in order of battle and began firing on their assailants. 
The first shot stretched one of the two carpenters dead; the other 
coolly grasped the saw with both hands, and laboured on alone. The 
tree, nearly sawn through, and violently shaken from above, fell upon 
the cuirassiers. The carpenter then seized his musket, cast a last and 
mournful look on his dead comrade as he cocked it, and slew a captain 
| of lancers ; then, finding he would have no time to load again, he 

| seized his musket by the barrel, raised the cry of 44 vive la charte! 

! down with Charles the tenth!" and followed by four or five merchants' 

| clerks, as bold as himself, plunged into the midst of the centaurs of the 

i royal guard, brandishing his piece above his head. When he had 

regained the main body of combatants, the hero, with ten wounds, 
but still erect, turned and endeavoured to reload, but a ball struck 
him in the stomach; his eyes rolled; he fell backwards heavily and 
fainted, as he cried, with dying voice, 44 vive la charte ! down with 
Charles the tenth 1” 

It was Bernard, the carpenter of the faubourg St. Antoine. 

His comrades, when they saw him stretched on the pavement,’gazed 
on each other in silence; then, all at once, by a sudden and general 
movement, they rushed like lightning on the horsemen. For a quarter 
of an hour the struggle was desperate. Every blow told, every blow 
was mortal. The cuirassiers were killed with their own carbines, the 
lancers with their own lances, which were wrested from their hands 
as a plaything is from an infant. Cries of fear, of pain, of rage, and 
of supplication rose in confusion on the air, louder than the musket 
shots and the bellowing of the grape, which was sweeping the rue St. 
Martin. At last, vanquished, overcome, worn out with heat and 
fatigue, the horsemen broke their ranks and disappeared. 

We all know what took place during the after part of that day and 
the next following one. 

When the contest was over; when the song of victory and the 
hymn of liberty had succeeded to the clamours of rage and vengeance; 
while France and astonished Europe were exchanging congratulations ; 
while, on the Palais Royal and in the suburbs, at the theatre and in 
the market-place, each vied with the other in magnifying the heroism 
of the Parisians, poor Barnard, painfully stretched on his iron couch 
in the hospital, suffered horrible agonies, which he forgot at times, to 
listen to the rest of the story from the lips of his mother and his wife. 
He had been there fifteen days, and had only been able to see and 
hear since four. When the queen of France, and Mademoiselle 
Adelaide, the princes, the ministers, and the monarch himself, came 
to visit the wards of the wounded, Bernard heard and saw nothing; 
a circle of fire pressed upon his brain ; the bed clothes burned upon 
him ; he was delirious, and the physicians gave him up. 

The celebrated Dupuytren examined his wound; his search for the 
ball was unsuccessful; it was buried in the intestines. “ If this man 
is cured,’* said he, to his pupils, “ it will be a case without parallel in 
the annals of medicine; for there is no instance where a ball lodged in 
this way in the body, has not caused death sooner or later." 

Bernard’s wound kept him six months in the hospital, between life 
and death; six months of convalesence and relapses, of hopes che¬ 
rished and disappointed. The carpenter bore it all with angelic pa 
tience, like that of women, who know so well how to suffer! The idea 
of death did not terrify Bernard; on the contrary, it was without ter¬ 


ror that he one day overheard the assistant on dnty communicate 
Dopuytren's opinion to the nurse. To have offered up his life for the 
freedom of his country; to know that one day his name would be read 
sculptured in letters of gold, on the brazen walls of the pantheon; that 
passers-by would take off their hats to his wife and child, saying, 
respectfully, 44 There goes the widow of a brave man;" to be sure that 
the fntnre threatened no privation for his Augnstine, imtanruch as she 
would be a pensioner of the state, and his child be adopted by it; all 
these hopes of glory and happiness for those he left behind him, filled 
the wounded man's heart with joy, and he cried, with enthusiasm, 
44 Who would not die on such terms V 

He remained six months in the hospital, till he was thought capable 
of being removed. 

So far everything went well, excellently well. Thanks to the sub¬ 
scriptions which poured in from all quarters, Augustine and her infant 
had not felt the want of Bernard's industry, and when squalid famine 
visited the faubonrg St. Antoine, her frequent resort, she passed by the 
dwelling of the carpenter. But this ardour soon cooled. Philanthropy 
and patriotism were exhausted. The thing must have an end. A 
decoration for the living, a pension for the widows and children of the 
dead, and let the matter rest there. So thought some, so spoke others, 
and the heroes of July were admitted to prove their claims to this 
nicely graduated tariff of public gratitude. 

The carpenter was now able to work. He sought employment 
Alas! the shop he had left in July was full, and the master w&uld not 
dismiss any one to make room for him. “Eight months of idleness 
must have spoiled you," said he. Bernard went to other roasters with 
no better success. The capitalists had fled in terror. Paris was over¬ 
flowing with labourers out of employment. Every evening, when he 
returned to his humble dwelling, he had to answer 44 No,” to his wife's 
anxious inquiries. Tired and hungry, he opened the chest, found the 
scanty portion which Augustine had saved from her own and her dnld*s 
food for her husband's supper—he ate without daring to complain that 
there was so little—he wept as he saw his child watching his meal with 
an envious eye—then stopped, pushed the half-emptied plate aside, 
and, letting his head fall upon his breast, said, in a desponding tone, 
14 Take it for yourselves, wife, I am not hungry now," and went to 
bed. 

The glorious dreams in which he had indulged on his sick bed re¬ 
turned to his mind, but full of bitterness. He saw himself driven out 
of Paris like an useless vagabond. He returned into his native pro¬ 
vince with his wife and child. He was turned away with the ques¬ 
tion, “ What does this fellow want ? Does he think we have got more 
than we need for ourselves ?” 

He was treated as idle and lazy. 

44 But it is no fault of mine/' said he, 44 I fought in July, and was 
wounded. I have been in the hospital six months/' 

44 You were served right," was the answer; 44 this will teach yon to 
meddle with politics; meantime, go and beg somewhere else. The 
town has more paupers now than it can support/' 

{To he continued.) 


Whirlers ! —A man went into a shop and asked if they had got 
any 44 whirlers ?”—that is, stockings without feet. 44 No," said the 
shopkeeper, 44 hut we have got some famous strong stockings, as will 
just suit such a man as you." 44 Let’s hae a look at ’em," said the man. 
The counter was immediately covered with a quantity. Having selected 
the largest pair, he said 44 What's the price of them ?” 44 3s. 9d." 
44 Can you cut the feet off them ?” was the next query. 44 Oh, certainly," 
said the shopkeeper. No sooner said than done. The long shop 
shears were applied, and instantly the stockings were footless. 
44 What's the price of 'em now?" asked the customer, with all the 
composure imaginable. 44 Price of them now /” echoed the worsted 
merchant, surprised beyond measure at the absurdity of the question; 
44 3s. 9d. to be sure!'' 44 3s. 9d. J" exclaimed the purchaser; 44 1 never 
gave but one shilling and sixpence for a pair of 4 whirlers' in my life.” 
And he laid down the amount upon the counter. 44 Well," replied the 
tradesman, chopfallen and fairly outwitted, throwing the mutilations 
at him, 44 take them, and be off with you! You've 4 whirled' me this 
time, but I’ll take good care that neither you nor any of your roguish 
gang shall do it again as loug as I live."— American Courier . 

Whispering is more dangerous than loud speaking: the latter may 
instantly call up the rejoinder of truth, the former may travel on, 
leaving poison in its track until troth can overtake it with difficulty. 

The virtuous are always most liable to calumny. 
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ADVENTURE ON THE FROZEN OCEAN. 

Wi cartmed our count in a sad plight, our minds absorbed in the 
dangers it was evident we should h me to encounter. We crossed 
another chasm over a similar stone, and wlten down, we found our- 
selves upon a large berg, cut off from all communication with the rest, 
except in one place, and that by a passage so perilous that it seemed 
hopeless to attempt it. It was a narrow wasted ridge of ice, like a 
wall, the upper edge wore so thin by the aetioa of the elements as to 
be bat fettle thicker than a horse’s backbone, though it got broader 
downwards ; it might be twenty feet across. This my companion 
declared it was impossible to cross, and wo sat dawn in mute despair. 
Here we wok, cnt off from all hope of assistance, far beyond the 
mght and hearing of hnman beings. X hallooed, but I felt at the same 
time how hopelessly. 

In such a situation bow many thoughts crowd on the mind. I 
thought of home and of the few still left, who might make a nine 
days’ wonder of us whilst sitting round a bright lire, should the news 
ever reach them; hut even that was scarcely probable: we might be 
seen, perhaps, but not alive, as we could never have survived the night; 
—and what a death to die 1 by cold and hunger, in regions of ice and 
snow! After sitting some time, and taking a gloomy glance around, 
my companion resolved to try the desperate alternative; he said, 
truly enough, to remain where we were was certain destruction, and 
we could but attempt to pass over, even though the failure would 
accelerate our otherwise inevitable fate. No time was to he lost, and 
we prepared to cross the ridge, narrow as the bridge which leadeth to 
the Mahommetan paradise, and almost as hopeless to attempt. 

My companion took the lead. The end of the ridge next us was 
somewhat lower than the block of ice we were on, and sunk dowu in 
the middle with a slight curve—and at the other end it rose about 
four feet. My friend sat down with his legs hanging over the yawning 
abyss, and lowering himself upon the ridge, placed kis hands before 
him, drew his body along, precisely as yon may have seen boys draw 
themselves along a scaffold-pole laid horizontally; we had the advan¬ 
tage, however, of steadying ourselves by pressing our legs against the 
ice. Having in this manner got nearly over, and to where it began to 
rise, the greatest caution was necessary in rising ou his feet, iu order 
to draw himself up upon the block of solid ice. 

I watched his progress with intense anxiety, and then it was my 
turn to follow. My heart sunk within me—my companion stood on 
the other side and encouraged me. I threw my pole over to him, 
and then sat down on the edge of that awful chasm. My sensations 
were horrible indeed; nothing short of absolute despair would have 
tempted me to undertake it. However, I stretched my legs over this 
icy saddle; the pelting rain was running off in numberless rills ; the 
rough, uneven, jagged edge struck a chill upon my very heart; my 
I' clothes were stiff and frozen on me; my hands and feet benumbed with 

; cold; almost shoeless, and the skiu torn off my fingers by the rough 
, ice and small stones scattered over the glacier. I moved slowly and 

i steadily onwards; I looked down on either side of the yawning gulf 

lj below me—I felt the necessity of collecting all my energies—it was 

the calmness of despair. I uttered no sound; poised as I was, the 
slightest swerve either way and I should lose my balance, and then all 
wroold be over. I drew myself along, and steadied myself by pressing 
iny legs against the glassy ice; and then, when almost over, 1 had to 
raise myself upon my feet to mount the solid block—the most nervous 
of all. I gathered one foot up, and by the help of the pole which my 
companion extended to me, slowly rose and stood upon the narrow, 
slippery edge, and gained the block in safety.— Adventure* of a 
Whiter. 


A Valentine to Mrs. Partington. —Mrs. Partington has been 
honoured with a seasonable favour in the sbope of a Valeatine, which 
affected her much! It rant as follows:— 

* r I am thine in my gladness, I am thine in my tears; 

My love cannot change with absence or years; 

Were a dungeon thy dwelling, my home it would be. 

For its gloom would he sunshine, were I only with thee; 

But the light has no beauty, If of thy love bereft; 

1 am thine, and thine only —thine over the left J 

“ At the wild Arab hails, on hts desolate way, 

The palm tree which blooms where the cool waters play. 

So thy presence is ever the herald of bliss. 

For there's love m thy srnHe, there’s joy in thy Idas. 

Thou hast won me, now wear me ; of thy 1 owe bereft, 

I should fade like a flower—pcs, over the Itftl” 


A MAD RAJAH. 

Run Bahadoor’s Brahmin queen gave birth to three children, and 
immediately after her last confinement was attacked with smallpox. 
Run Bahadoor now became almost frantic; all the hakeem (native 
doctors) were consulted, and large rewards were offered for a perfect 
recovery. The doctors at Nepaul were propitiated and consulted. 
Sacrifices and daily offerings were made to them. The ranee getting 
worse, all became alarmed, aud the king furious. His ministers and 
doctors then advised that, as the holy city of Benares contained many 
celebrated men, a deputation should immediately be sent there to 
fetch as many as could he induced to come to Nepaul under promises 
of large rewards for a cure. These arrived in due time, but all their 
art was in vain. The smallpox had done its work most effectually, 
and on the queen’s recovery (she having stipulated the king should 
neither see nor visit her until she was well), she requested her attend¬ 
ants to furnish her with a looking-glass. When she beheld for the 
first time the dreadful ravages made on her once beautiful face, she 
became disconsolate, aud, dismissing her attendants, poisoned herself. 
The vegetable poisons of Nepaul are quick and deadly, and to this day 
no antidote has been found for them. Upon hearing of her death, 
Run Bahadoor rushed into her apartment, and beholding his once 
lovely queen a corpse, and dreadfully spotted with the smallpox, be 
became frantic, lie cursed his kingdom, her doctors, and the gods 
of Nepaul, vowing vengeance on all. He first sent for the unfortu¬ 
nate Benares doctors, denounced them as liars and imposters, and 
ordered them to be soundly Hogged, and each to have fiiis right ear 
and nose cnt oft in his presence. This was duly performed, and they 
were afterwards started to the British dominions, as a warning to all 
future impostors. He then wreaked his vengeance on the gods of 
Nepaul (not even excepting the famous temple at Pas Pat Nath), and, 
after abusing them in the most gross way, he accused them of having 
obtained from him twelve thousand goats, some hundred weight of 
sweetmeats, two thousand gallons of milk, etc., under false pretences, 
and that he would take summary vengeance for having wilfully dis¬ 
figured his queen. He then ordered all the artillery, varying from 
three to twelve-pounders, to he brought in front of the palace, with 
all the made-up ammunition at Khatraandoo. All the guns were then 
loaded to the muzzle; and down he marched to the head-quarters of 
the Nepaul deities. On arriving at Pas Pat Nath, all the guns were 
drawn up iu front of the several deities, honouring the most sacred 
with the heaviest metal. When the order to fire was given, many of 
the chiefs and soldiers ran away panic-stricken, and others hesitated to 
obey the sacrilegious order; aud not until several gunners had been 
cut down were the guns opened. 

Down came the gods and goddesses from their hitherto sacred posi¬ 
tion ; and after six hours’ heavy cannonading not a vestige of the 
deities remained. Their temples sharing the same fate, the priests 
ran away confounded, many escaping to the British territory, hot 
those who were not so fortunate were seized, and each deprived of his 
holy head. The Goorkha king now became satisfied, vowing, how¬ 
ever, no god should ever again be elevateef in his dominions until hts 
departed queen was restored to him. His life after this, as may he 
supposed, was a short one. The principal chiefs of his court, there¬ 
fore, who found themselves the object of his cruel aud revengeful 
persecutions, again formed a conspiracy against the rajah, which was 
brought to a desperate issue rather prematurely .—Narrative of a Five 
Year* Residence in Nepaul. 


Indefinite Parties. —A curious question might arise under the 
new Divorce Act. Suppose two divorced parties choose to he married 
by banns, how are they to be described ? They are not bachelors and 
spinsters, neither are they widowers or widows; in fset they arc 
indescribable. Practically, this difficulty is not likely to occur. 
Divorce is still too dear for those people who are obliged to he married 
by banns. 

Hints to Parents. —Few are aware bow much their children 
might be taught at home by daily devoting a few minutes to their 
instruction. Let a parent make a companion of Ids child, converse 
with him familiarly, ask him questions, answer inquiries, communicate 
facts—the result of his reading or observation—awaken Lis curiosity, 
explain difficulties, the meaning of things, and all this in an easy, 
playful manner, without seeming to impose a task, and he himself wiH 
be astonished at the progress which will be made. The experiment is 
so simple that none need hesitate about its performance. 
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AX OLD SOLDIER’S GLORY. I REVIEWS. 


A curious statistic of the mass of fire brought by the enemy on our 
troops, during the siege of eleven days, from 48 pieces of ordnance, is 
given in Jones’s “ Sieges in Spain.” He states that 21,000 rounds of 
shell and shot were launched against our approaches. Confined as 
these were. in space, and narrow in dimensions, it was astonishing, 
from the concentrated direction of the missiles, that our casualties 
were not greater. Now, supposing all these to have occurred from the 
cannonade only, which was very far from being the case, and transfer¬ 
ring the cause of the loss of those who fell on this occasion from 
musketry, the bayonet, and mines, to the enemy’s artillery alone, we 
should then have some five men killed or wounded for about every | 
hundred rounds of cannon shot and shell fired. From the above j 
circumstance, 1 may be allowed to state to the uninitiated how much > 
more numerically destructive is the fire of musketry than that of round | 
shot and shell. In confirmation of this 1 will here recite the following : 
remarks made on the subject by other authorities. At Cambrai, in j 
1817, at a dinner at the Duke of Wellington’s, I heard Sir George 
Wood (then chief of artillery to the army of occupation in France) 
state, that in Lord Howe’s great action on the 1st of June, two | 
barrels and a half of gunpowder were fired for every man killed or ! 
wounded. “ Aye,” said the Duke, taking up the conversation, “ and I 
at Trafalgar, where about 25,000 British sailors were engaged, under | 
1300 were killed and wounded; while at Tal&vera de la Reyna, out of 
an army of 11,000 men, I lost 5000 principally by musketry.” The 
Duke, whose economy in action of the life of his troops was well known 
to us, merely meant to state a simple fact in illustration of the effects 
of the different species of fire. He hated a “ butcher’s bill,” and 
never made one if he could possibly avoid it. To quote his own words, 
in writing to the relative of one of his personal staff who fell at 
Waterloo, speaking of the victory gained, he says, “ the glory resulting 
from such actions, so dearly bought, is no consolation to me.” 
Amongst other random recollections, I noted the above conversation at 
the time; it is more forcibly brought to my mind, as I well remember 
a feat of endurance of fatigue which I performed at the same period. 

I had reached Cambrai at a quarter past two r.M. that day, with 
dispatches for the Duke from our Ambassador, Lord Stuart de Rothsay, 
at Paris. After a ball 1 quitted the Embassy at half past three the 
same morning; was in my saddle by four, and rode the distance of 
twenty-two French posts (or 110 English miles) franc etrier in ten 
hours and a quarter; delivered my dispatches; dined at head-quarters 
by the Duke’s invitation; attended that night another ball at the 
Hotel de Ville ; had an early field day the following morning, played a 
cricket-match against the garrison of Valenciennes, succeeded in 
getting fifty runs; attended-a lively dinner under a tent, which, 
somehow or other, lasted till sunrise the following day; and was, after 
all, fresh and fit for duty, as if I had done nothing. From the example 
of energy of mind and activity of body set before us by our great chief, 
we were all , from spirit, training, and emulation, ready for, and up to, . 
anything by night or day, ia “ camp, or court, or grove.”— Recollections j 
of Campaigns under the Duke of Wellington. 


Coins in the IIair. —Messrs. Irby and Mangles, in their “ Travels i 
in Syria,” mention that during their stay at Kerek, in Petra, they saw [ 
the dowry of a young woman who was going to be married, paid at 
the Sheik’s house, which amounted to about one hundred piastres, in | 
white Constantinople money, consisting of silvered tin coins, about the 
size of a sixpence. These were only what she was to wear as her 
head ornament, as the ladies there decorate their foreheads with 
dollars and different kinds of money; sometimes the coins hang down 
to both ears, and must be a great weight. This is occasionally 
practised also in many parts of Greece. Byron’s description of Haidee 
may be appropriately cited here:— 

“ Her brow was overhung with coins of gold, 

That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair. 

Her clustering hair whose longer locks were rolled 
In braids behind; and though her stature were 
Even of the highest, for a female mould. 

They nearly reach’d her heel.” 

—Rowland on the Hair. 

Good Retort. —A young wife remonstrated with her husband, a 
dissipated spendthrift, on his conduct. “ My love,” said he, “ I am 
only like the Prodigal Son—I shall reform by and by.” “ And I will 
be like the Prodigal Son, too,” she replied, “ for I will arise, and go to 
ray father;” and accordingly off she went. 


The Golden Age , and other Poems. By Alexander Gouge. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 

The ” Golden Age,” by Mr. Gouge, is a review of the history 
of the world. The leading points of the world’s history, in 
their natural order, are brought before us in metrical attire. 
The poet has in some cases crippled his verse in following its 
order of events. It is to be regretted that he has thus 
restrained himself—that he has not more freely followed 
whithersoever his muse would have led. Where he has 
departed from the beaten track his versification is sometimes 
musical, and shows the genuine ore of poetry. It is seldom 
that so sweet and luxurious a strain of pure description 
greets us, as in the following quotation. 

“ Earth will be what earth once hath been :— 

(Fix’d the prediction—ne’er to pass— 

Engraved on leaves of solid brass— 

Based on Truth’s adamantine rock, 

Impregnable to Fate’s last shock. 

Clear as the path by seraph’s trod. 

And stedfast as the throne of God!) 

I see her frame,—to chaos hurl'd— 

Emerge—a renovated world ! 

A second blissful Paradise, 

Robed in the colours of the skies ! 

The airs of Eden round it sigh, 

Elvsian gales, that never die ! 

Spring smiles in loveliest array, 

Graced with the floral wreath of May: 

Mellifluous fruits the groves adorn, 

And filled is Amalthma’s horn; 

No thistle there—no brier grows— 

No hemlock breeds—no nightshade blows— 

No Upas dire, with poison rife — 

But myrtles green, and trees of life : 

The streams with honey flow; the air 
Teems with ethereal minstrels fair. 

Mid man’s regenerated race, 

Virtue resumes her rightful place: 

At her soft voice of holy breath. 

Fly Sorrow, Sickness, Sin, and Death; 

And nations from contention cease. 

Expectant of the Prince of Peace!” 

Japan Opened. Compiled chiefly from the Narrative of the 
American Expedition to Japan, in the years 1852-3-4. 
With Engravings. Royal 18mo. London: W. Tarn, 
Paternoster Row. 

The empire of Japan has long been an object of interest, and 
the more so from the exclusive policy adopted by its rulers. 
After numerous attempts to effect a free intercourse with its 
people the barriers have at length been, to some extent, 
removed. The account published by the American govern¬ 
ment, in a costly folio, of the proceedings of the mission of 
their officers, is of high value. In the cheap work now 
issued, will be found a largo amount of curious information 
respecting the manners, customs, religion, and government of 
the Japanese. Many readers will now, for the first time, 
become acquainted with a people, whose spiritual condition 
will call forth an earnest desire to send to them the glad 
tidings of salvation. The present volume is illustrated with 
numerous engravings. It is well suited for book societies, 
and for family reading. 

A Cheap Lot. —This being the age of competition, the gamin*, like 
the tradesfolks, are obliged to offer decided bargains, in order to keep 
on their legs in trade. The other day a ragged, but brisk-looking urchin, 
accosted a gentleman in Bond-street, and offered to sing a song, stsnd 
on his head, and clean the gentleman’s boots—all for a halfpenny- 
“ It’s a cheap lot,” was the reply; “ but 1 have no time to see it out 
—here’s a penny for you.” The lad pocketed the copper in a twinkling, 
and expressed his acknowledgments by walking away on hit hands. 
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SPRING. 


The well-known prevalence of Cutaneous Affections during the Spring exemplifies the necessity of preserving the skin in a pore and healthy state 
fitted to perform its functions. The action of the pores being once obstructed, the secretive powers are in consequence deranged ; Eruptions, distressing m 
themselves, and unpleasing to the sight, are produced ; and the Face, the most delicate in texture, is rendered peculiarly the object of these visitations. In 
all cases of this kind an unfailing source or relief will be found in 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

An Eastern Botanical Discovery of unfailing efficacy in rendering 

THE SKIN SOFTy CLEAR, AND FAIR! 

BESTOWING A HEALTHY EOSEATE HUE ON THE COMPLEXION! 

As a creator and conservator of a transparently fair skin, Rowlands* Kalydor may be said to exert an almost magical power. Balmy, Odo¬ 
riferous, Creamy, and perfectly free from all mineral admixture, it is distinguished for its extremely bland, purifying, and soothing effects upon the skii; 
while by its action on the pores and minute secretory vessels, it expels all impurities from the surface ; allays every tendency to inflammation, and thus effec¬ 
tually dissipates all REDNESS, TAN, PIMPLES, SPOTS, FRECKLES, DISCOLORATIONS, and other unsightly Cutaneous Visitations. The radiant bloou 
it imparts to the CHEEK, the softness and delicacy which it induces on the HANDS and ARMS, its capability of soothing irritation, removing Cutaneoss 
Defects, and all unsightly appearanoes, render it indispensable to every Toilet. 

The constant and persevering use of this invaluable medicament preserves and invigorates those important functions of the Skin on which depends to 
purity and softness—the Hands and Arms assuming and retaining the radiant whiteness so much admired, and affording so unequivocal a mark of attention to 
the niceties of the Toilet and the graces of Personal Attraction ! 

From the sultry climes of India, and the drawing-rooms of Calcutta and Madras, to the frozen realms of the North, this exotic preparation is perfect 
innoxious, acting in all cases by promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels, and is the most elegant as well as effective Toilet appendage hitherto submit 
to universal patronage.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. fid. per Bottle. 

CAUTXOH.— The words "ROWLANDS* KALYDOR’* are on the Wrapper, and “ A. ROWLAND it SONS/* in redink at foot. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 

The sucoessfiil results of the last half century have proved, beyond auestion, that this unique discovery possesses singularly nourishing powers in the 
growth and restoration of the Human Hair, and when every other specific has failed. It has obtained the patronage of Royalty, not only of our own Court, 
but those of the whole of Europe. From its exquisite purity and delicacy, it is admirably adapted for the hair of children, even of the moot tender age, and 
is in constant use in the nursery of Royalty, and by the families of the Nobility and Aristocracy. It is alike suited for either sex ; and, whether employed to 
embellish the tresses of female beauty, or to add to the attractions of manly grace, will be found an indispensable auxiliary to the toilette both of ladies and 
gentlemen.—Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 

CAUTION* —On the Wrapper of each Bottle are the words 

“ROWLANDS’ DSACASSOR OIL, 

FOE THE GROWTH, RESTORATION, AND FOR BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR.” 

Under which is their Signature in Bed Ink, 

“A. ROWLAND & SONS.” 


SOUND AND WHITE TEETH 

Are not only indispensably requisite to a pleasing exterior in both sexes, but they are peculiarly appreciated through life as highly conducive to the purpose 
of health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. Among the various preparations offered for the purpose, 

BOWLAHDS’ 0D0NT0, 

OR 

PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

stands imrivalled in its capability of embellishing, purifying, and preserving the Teeth to the latest period of life. It will be found to eradicate all tartar and 
concretions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface, remove spots of incipient decay, render the Gums firm and red, fix the Teeth firmly 
in their sockets, ana, from its aromatic influence, impart sweetness and purity to the Breath.—Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

CAUTION.— The words "ROWLANDS* ODONTO/* are on the Label, and "A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden/’ on the Government 
Stamp affixed on each Box^ 

SOLD 87 TBS PROPRIETORS AND BY CHHKXSTS AND PERFUNXM. 
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PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulkya&d dis Italiens, March 2 Qth, 1858. 

Cbzbi Axis,—Carriage dresses, as last season, will be much 
trimmed, but quite differently from those so much worn with the 
straight quilles and stripes of velvet placed lengthways. The fashion 
of the moment is quite in opposition ; wide bands of velvet are placed 
horizontally across at intervals to the waist, and should be of the same 
colour as the dress, and plain colours are preferred to any mixture. 
Many skirts are simple, very full, and bouflantees; some have a 
single deep flounce, much ornamented with ruches or bands of velvet, 
and a second skirt falling on the flounce. 

Corsages are sometimes with very short basques of a new form, 
deeper behind, sometimes in points, two in front, one under each arm, 
and one behind. Dresses of a simple kind for useful wear are made 
of gros de Tours, or gros do Paris, a very thick material and plain, in 
marron, pena£e, grey, black, dark violet, or green. These dresses are 
made with a single skirt, very full, without trimmings, high body, 
with deep points and gnimpe buttons; with grey dresses it is proposed 
to put auilles of plaids, and with this spring toilette a straw bonnet 
trimmed with plaid. Almost all the velvet dresses with high bodies 
composing a simple neg1ig6 dress are with very deep basques; the short 
one is thought mean, and not pretty, unless quite short, as the basque 
Henri IV. or Medieb. 

With respect to walking and carriage dress, & simple style is much 
in fashion—the skirt quite plain, without trimming—a style gradually 
gaining ground, but the material requires to be very rich, and the 
skirt very fulL Basques are becoming quite a matter of taste of the 
wearer; in demi-toilette they are not so much in favour, and for full 
dress still less, and when adopted are less deep than they were, but 
the sleeves are large—the style a la Sultana is the new form spoken 
©f; it is loose and open to the armhole under sleeves of bouillons of 
tulle, with wide runners between, and ribbon through. A very novel 
style of dress has lately been seen: the body was with six points ; the 
skirt of moire antique in dark green, was plain, and raised behind in 
large folds, so os to form a very deep and full basqnine; the sleeves 
witn large bouffants, diminishing in size, quite tight at the wrist; this 
dress was ornamented with bugle guimp. Another, of dark pearl grey, 
had six flounces, merely hemmed, the nem rather wide, high body with 
basques, mousquetaire sleeves with two revers; the body as well as the 
front seams was .covered by large flat buttons of taffetas the material 
of the dress. 

A dress of emerald green moire antique, with bands of velvet in 
checks wove m the material, is quite novel; it is made with Bimple 
skirt, requiring no ornament but these bands; it is long behind, but 
comparatively short in front. The bodies are no longer made busqu6 
to the waist, which obviates the numerous seams ; when high the same 
trimming as on the skirt is repeated in diminished size ; it has five 
points, constituting the novelty of the day: these points are deep, and 
may be encircled by fringe or lace, a kind or trimming much resembling 
the small basques in tabs. The body of the dress above named closed 
in front with emerald buttons, and had a small fichu of black guipure 
crossing in front; the sleeves are formed of a large bouillon to the 
elbow, and terminating with a flounce of black guipure falling on a 
lower sleeve quite tight, closing with a wristband under a cuff of white 
guipure. 

There is not much alteration in ball dresses; they are of gauze, 
tarlatane, and tulle, spotted more or less with gold or silver. Tarlatane 
is less in favour than it was last season ; gauze and tulle seem to be 
preferred. The double and triple skirts are still fashionable, and the 
second skirt of lace is not unusual, and has a very elegant effect with 
the under skirt of satin. Triple skirts, ruchls, and those raised by noeuds 
of ribbon, look well, even by the side of robes lam£es, with gold or 
brocaded silks. A dress of lemon-coloured velvet, with double skirt, 
bad the upper one very short, trimmed with Venice point, laid on 
plain, and open at the aides, and trimmed with point as the bottom ; 
bunches of violets and boutons d\>r are placed at interraisin these 
openings^ attached by ruches of blonde in bands; the body is with 
drapery m four deep points, which are much worn; sleeves of tulle, 


with jockeys of velvet, and blonde ruches. A very pretty ball dress of 
tulle was with four double skirts ; on the right side a wide pink and 
white gauze ribbon was fastened under the upper skirt, which it 
slightly raised, and this was continued in long rings, raising eaoh skirt; 
a bunch of hydrangea, encircled with foliage, confined each circle of 
the ribbon. 

A new blouse has appeared for little boyB; it is in large hollow 
plaits, from top to bottom, those of the body being fixed bv large 
buttons, the skirt hanging full, without waistband; sleeves of mode¬ 
rate size, with revers. 

Guimps have been much used all the winter; even ball dresses are 
sometimes trimmed with guimp. Trimmings of coral jet and mother- 
of-pearl have ornamented mantelets, velvet shawls, and opera cloaks. 
A white mantelet was trimmed with coral guimp; it was placed so as to 
form a border round the mantelet, which was trimmed with a deep 
guipure. 

Wadded pelisses of silk, and mantelets suitable to the season, are 
made of very thick black silk; this ohale mantelet is trimmed round 
with a wide plisst k la Vieille, trimmed with a fine guipure not vei7 
deep; a similar guipure is sewed to the edge of a plis&6 of taffetas 
placed midway on the mantelet, giving the effect of a long shawl; this 
mantelet may be made in any oolour, and will be very elegant in white 
fbr the summer. Casques are also worn at this seaaon with the skirts 
of slight silks; the prettiest casques are of plain or Terry velvet; one 
of Terry velvet, of dark currant colour, was ornamented with guimp 
and tassels. The mantelet Maintenon is very pretty; it is of black 
taffetaB, high, bat open in the front, and trimmed with several rows of 
black lace, headed by pliss^s a la Vieille ; it is one of the prettiest styles. 

The Nella shawl is spoken of to replace the winter mantelet; it is of 
velvet, in luge folds, attached to a piece which is covered by a fichu 
of the same material; the fronts of the shawl are plain, and meet 
without crossing by means of rich fastenings of guimp. 

The spring mantelets are in great variety, and all equally pretty, for 
the spring season, which is generally chilly and capricious. They will 
be high, and rather deep, front and back partaking a little of the 
Bhawl; those for summer wear will be low, as usual, tne chief novelty 
being the shape of the fronts, which are of the 6tole (stole) form, and 
rather long; they are very pretty; the short ones of last year will look 
very poor oy the new ones. 

As yet there is no remarkable change in bonnets; they continue 
similar to those worn at the commencement of the winter ; simplicity 
is more than ever in favour for them when required for morning or 
walking. They have been lately of velvet, without flowers, which are 
not used, but some simple trimming, sometimes a scarf, or plat, or 
noeuds. Dress bonnets arc more trimmed; one of white satin was with 
the front quite plain, the only ornament being a f&uchon of blonde 
pliss6 in large folds, and lined with white satin. The bonnets prepared 
for Longchamps are with flowers; a trimming formed of Indian corn 
is pretty for Leghorn ; the ripe corn, with long blades of the grass, 
is preferable to any in colours. Bonnets of white crape have orna¬ 
ments of velvet or taffetas. Voilettes Imp4ratrice, noeuds of lace, and 
lappets will be indispensable ornaments for bonnets this spring. In 
Paris it is the fashion to attend concerts always in bonnets, and they 
should be of light colour- white mauve, pink, or blue—with full 
crowns.' The bavolets (curtains) are decidedly returned to a reasonable 
size. A very elegant bonnet was made of green taffetas, with double 
bands of violet taffetas; the bands formed bows at each side of the 
bonnet, which was also lined with violet colour and violets inside—the 
bride's violet, and green for dress bonnets; it Is quite the fashion to 
mix velvet and taffetas with white crape, or rather they form the only 
trimming. A white crape bonnet, with biais of velvet of green dTsly, 
alternately with biais of crape, and feathers of green and white, placed 
in a peculiar manner; the bavolet is half covered by one of the 
feathers, and is edged with velvet; the brim is ornamented by several 
bia.ia intermixed. Evening coiffures vary according to the elegance of 
the toilette. For dinners there are pretty little caps with feathers; 
one made of wide blonde was ornamented on one side by two blue 
feathers, on the other a nceud was placed on the bandeaux, this noeud 
was long, and lappets of tulle trimmed with ruches of blonde. 
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' DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAVINGS. 

I PLATE I.— Walking Diess.— Robe of checked nlk; the skirt has 
a single deep flounce and the second upper skirt meets the flounce; 
casaque of black velvet, trimmed with fringe and guimp. Bonnet of 
! pique silk, with violets. 

Child*s Dress .—Robe of pink taffetas, with double skirt and jacket 
body; bretelles of ribbon. Hat of leghorn, with feather. 

Young Lady's Dress. —Robe of popeline, with double skirt, trimmed 
I with velvet; high body, with loose hanging sleeves, trimmed with 
velvet and buttons. Small lace cap, trimmed with noeud of ribbon. 

Carriage Dress.— Robe of marron velvet, with full plain skirt; man- 
teau pelisse, with cape and pelerine trimmed with ricn fringe. Bonnet 
of pink crape and lace. 

Young Lady's Walking Dress. — Robe h disposition, with three 
flounces; mantelet of green silk, with very deep fall of rich black 
guipure, headed by a plissl, and second row of black lace round the 
throat. Bonnet of white and lilac crape, with tinted feathers. 

PLATE II.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of pink taffetas, with three 
flounces, edged by a checked ribbon of darker shade, and headed by a 
ruche; jacket body, with basque terminating with frill as the flounces, 
and the same on the body and sleeves. Bonnet of green taffetas, with 
feathers. 

Promenade Dress.— Robe of green moire antique, with double skirt; 
the upper one is ornamented by deep Vandykes of velvet; trimming of 
the body to correspond; mantelet of black taffetas, with frill trimmed 
with ruches. Bonnet of peach-coloured taffetas, with spring flowers. 

| Carriage Dress. —Robe of pearl grey silk, with double skirt, a single 

j deep flounce on the under one ; small mantelet of marron Bilk, trimmed 
witn black guipure and ruches. Bonnet of taffetas, with flowers, 
j Carriage Dress. —Robe of taffetas a mille raies, with flounces, simply 

hemmed; high body, with deep pointed basques; mantelet of green 
taffetas, covered with frills of black lace, headed by bouillons of taf¬ 
fetas. Bonnet of currant-coloured taffetas and black lace. 

Child's Dress.— Robe of pink popeline, with jacket body; burnous of 
cachemire. Bonnet of white plusn, with feathers. 

PLATE III.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of light-coloured taffetas, with 
three flounces, trimmed with bands of fancy velvet trimming on jacket 
body to match; mantelet of black silk, with very rich deep fringe. 
Bonnet of violet satin and black lace. 

Dinner Dress.—Wo be of small checked silk, with double skirt, both 
edged with a trimming in scollops and friuge; berthe on the body, and 
double sleeves to match. Small cap, and wreath of primroses on the 
head. 

Little Child?s Dress. —Frock of green velvet, and hat of grey straw. 

I* Evening Dress.— Robe of citron crape, ornamented en tablierbyrows 
of white blonde, headed by small flowers and pliss&i of ribbon up the 
sides; pointed body, with berthe of white lace. Necklace of pearls. 
Coiffure a l'Eugenie, with bandeau of jewellery and feathers. 


Dinner Dress .—Robe of lilac taffetas, ornamented en quillei by a 
trimming of stamped velvet; the body is with very deep basque, with 
fringe headed by the stamped velvet, which also is placed in branden- 
houm on the body, and heads the fringe of the sleeves and jockeys. 
Coiffure of hair, with flowers and foliage of velvet. 

# PLATE IV .—Carriage Dress. —Robe of pearl grey satin; the skirt 
is with quilles of ribbon in dice form, edged with black lace; jacket 
body, tnmmed with bands of velvet and black lace; the sleeves are 
wide, and cross over at the armhole, trimmed as the body. Bonnet of 
white crape and lace. 

Walking Dress.-—Robe of popeline, with very full single skirt; jacket 
body, trimmed with velvet; manteauof taffetas, edged with fringe and 
guimp. Bonnet of taffetas and lace. 

PuUic D&jeAner Dress .—Robe of taffetas, with flounces edged by 
checked silk : mantelet of taffetas, trimmed with white guipure, 
headed by ribbon velvet. Capote of crape, writh bouillons and lace. 

Little Boy’s Dress.—Tunic of velvet, closing up the front with but¬ 
tons ; wide sleeves, writh cuffs. 

Little Girl’s Drew .—Frock of popeline, with high body; and man¬ 
telet of taffetas, covered by bouillons. Bonnet of white silk and ribbon. 

PLATE V.—Child’s cape of embroidered jaconot muslin. 

Carriage bonnet of white satin, trimmed writh quilled satin ribbon 
and purple flowers; it has a fall of rich blonde round the front and 
curtain; the strings are of broad white satin ribbon. 

Promenade bonnet of pink satin and black blonde, trimmed with 
pink feathers and ribbon. 

Second ditto, of primrose silk and white blonde, garnished with 
bunches of white daisies. Morning cap of lace and pink ribbon, 
edged with black. 

Second ditto of lace and narrow velvet, trimmed writh broad green 
ribbon. 

Evening cap of white blonde, spotted with black, and trimmed with 
wide vanayked blonde and green ribbon, edged writh Terry velvet. 

Second ditto of tulle and lace, trimmed with narrow blue ribbon and 
flowers. 

Dress cap of black lace and velvet, trimmed with pink roses and 
ribbon. 

White under-sleeve of book muslin and lace. 

Second ditto of cambric, with gauntlet cuff, trimmed with black 
velvet. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MODEL. 

The Model is of a bell sleeve, writh jockey, the latter is a little hol¬ 
lowed on the top, for the front of the armhole ; the sleeve will require 
to be put in a little full, it forms a pretty sleeve for useful dresses, and 
is trimmed to correspond writh the body and skirt. 


THE TWO WRITING DESKS. 

*' 1 Mamina will most certainly never come home: 

I think it but folly to wait. 

So, Gerald, directly let’s after her seek, 

For now it is really late. 

I cannot bear waiting, as I said before— ’ 

I That instant a carriage drove up at the door. 

! ** Their mother said, smiling, 1 1 have not been long, 

And here are your desks, my dear boys, 

Exactly alike, and well stock’d are they both: 

You preferred them to merely fine toys.’ 

The well-laden footman was seen to approach, 

With two noble desks, which he took from the coach. 

“ In brass were their nsmes deep engraved on the lid; 

The inside was fill’d with good paper 
Of all kinds—with pens, ink, and wax— 

Motto wafers, and also a taper. 

Ben and Gerald examined the whole with great glee, ‘ 

Each seizing his own with, * Now this goes with me! ’” 

We have to suggest that mammas, and not only mammas, 

’ but likewise every lady and gentleman who have children or 
friends whom they desire to gratify, should visit (like the 
mamma alluded to) the establishment of Messrs. Parkins and 
Gotto, where every article is kept on hand so multifarious in 
character, and notwithstanding so exquisite in workmanship, 
that every one may be pleased and gratified. We call atten¬ 
tion to their advertisement on the wrapper, but would rather, 
if time and space allowed, have given some little account of 
our visit to this establishment. 


TO SPRING. 

0 thou delicious Spring ! 

Nursed in the lap of thin and subtle showers. 

Which fall from clouds that lift their snowy wing 
From odorous beds of light-enfolded flowers. 

And from enmassed bowers. 

That over grassy walks their greenness fling, 

Come,gentle Spring! 

Thou lover of young wind, 

That cometh from the invisible upper sea 
Beneath the sky, which clouds, its white foam, bind, 
And, settling in the treeaxleliciously, 

Makes young leaves dance with glee. 

Even in the teeth of that old, sober hind, 

Winter unkind. 

Come to us ; for thou art 
Like the fine love of children, gentle Spring ! 

Touching the sacred feeling of the heart; 

Or like a virgin’s pleasant welcoming; 

Ana thou dost ever bring 
A tide of gentle but resistless art 
Upon the heart. 

Alas! bright Spring, not long 
Shall I enjoy thy pleasant influence; 

For thou Shalt die the summer heat among. 

Sublimed to vapour in his fire intense, 

And gone for ever hence, 

Exist no more : no more to earth belong. 

Except in song. pike. 


Bishop Andrews, the favourite preacher of King James the First, in 
his sermon on matrimony, says that ten women are driven to the altar 
for one that is led to it. 
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BERNARD, THE DECORE. 

{Continued from Page 22.) 

Meantime, the committee of national recompenses had finished its 
labours. The list of the combatants who had been adjudged worthy 
of the special decoration was published in the newspapers. Bernard’s 
name was on it. It was a consolation for the poor labourer. His 
strength returned, his courage revived; he regained hope and confi¬ 
dence ; he forgot his sorrows when he saw himself in print, when he 
thought that his name would be repeated everywhere as that of a hero. 
He returned home that day sooner than usual, proud and rejoicing, 
happy at being able to tell his wife, 44 I have got the decoration.” 
When he returned, Augustine was in tears, with her pale and meagre 
infant asleep on her lap. There was nothing to eat in the house. 

Then’Bernard forgot what had made him return so soon. The 
lustre of his new glory vanished: he saw nothing but the empty bread- 
tray and two innocent victims, who cried to him, 44 Bernard, why did 
you join in the fight of July ?” 44 Ah! that’s true,” said he, uncon¬ 
sciously answering aloud, a reproach which bis conscience alone 
addressed to him. 44 But then, why am I not dead ? why did not they 
kill me ? my poor wife would have had a pension !” 

This dreadful, damning idea filled his whole soul. The misfortune 
of living, the misfortune of not having fallen beneath the bullets and 
sabres of the cuirassiers, of having being too well taken care of at the 
hospital; these were Bernard's misfortunes. Men of the world will, 

I fear, scarcely comprehend them. 

His agony was yet more acute when he learned that a pension was 
granted to the widows of all such as died of their wounds within a 
year after the conflict. To have been so near the tomb, to have had 
so many chances of a prize in the lottery of death ! and yet to lose, to 
be cured, to have no disease, no hope ! 44 Wretch that I am,” ex¬ 
claimed Bernard, 44 cured, a thousand times cursed be the day I took 
up the musket! I shall die now, it is true, but it will be of hunger and 
misery, writhing on the chamber floor by the side of Augustine and my 
child; dead of hunger, and misery before me !” 

These wild thoughts naturally affected his health. One day, quite 
exhausted, he dragged himself to the house of M. Dupuytren, whose 
evil forebodings had proved so unfounded. 44 1 thought 1 was going 
to die, sir,” said he, 44 you promised me that I should ; I heard the 
hospital people say so while I was sick. Were you mistaken, then ? 
What a pity, sir! Think, I had nothing else to keep my wife and 
child from starving!” 

M. Dupuytren, questioned Bernard as to his sensations since be had 
left the hospital. There was more than one circumstance in his state¬ 
ment which made the doctor shudder. 44 You must not torment your¬ 
self in this way,” said he, 44 you will kill yourself if you continue.” 

41 Ah! that is all I ask for,” said Bernard. 44 What would you 
have ? every person spurns me; but if I die—” 

44 Yet, you will die of grief, and not of your wound, and that death 
will do your wife no good. Calm yourself,” said the doctor, softening 
his usual abruptness somewhat. 44 Have you tried every means of 
procuring employment—have you no resources whatever ?” 

44 Charity, sir, nothing else. And, good heavens! must I go about 
asking alms, with the cross at my button-hole ?” 

44 Are there any who do ?” 

44 Surely there are, but I have not the heart to do it.” 

44 You are a man of courage, however, Bernard.” 

44 1 believe I am, M. Dupuytren.” 

‘‘Well, then,” said the physician, 44 be patient; you have not two 
months to live.” 

44 Are you sure ? do you not deceive me ?” cried the wounded man. 

44 1 wish 1 could deceive myself, my friend,” replied the professor. 

Bernard threw himself at his feet, in a transport of joy, calling him 
his father, his saviour! He begged of him a certificate of what he had 
told him, that he might try to get some advances made him by the 
committee of pensions. M. Dupuytren gave him a letter for one of 
the members. 

The poor journeyman carpenter hastened to the office of the com¬ 
mittee with his precious document. He handed it to a clerk, and 
waited till his name was called. When he heard it, he answered. 
44 Here.” 

44 Who are you ?” 

44 One of the combatants of July, with the decoration.” 

44 What do you want ?” 

44 1 was wounded on the 21th of July. The law grants a pension to 
the widows of those who die of their wounds within a year; I am 


going to die, and I come to ask of you some little trifle on account of 
my wife—something for us to live upon till I die.” 

All present were astonished at this strange request. 

44 How do you know you are going to die ?” said the clerk, at last. 

44 1 am sure of it; M. Dupuytren has given roe his word for it, and 
he would not deceive me. Did you not read his letter ?” 

44 All this is very well. But we cannot comply with your request. j 
Our funds are exhausted now, and you must wait—” 

44 Wait! for what? Till I die, 1 suppose, gentlemen! And if I die 
of hunger, when my wife comes you will turn her away and say, ! 

4 Your husband did not die of his wounds!” I 

The clerk called the next in order ; and when Bernard attempted j 
to remonstrate, ordered him to leave the office. ! 

He returned home, wild with rage and despair, when, as he reached I 

the Place da la Bastille, he felt a violent pain which attacked his j 

intestines. He stopped—he trembled—he studied this unexpected j 

sensation—he watched its return—he feared that he was mistaken, | 

the poor wretch! A second time something sharp and piercing seemed j 

to move within him. 4 ‘0h, heaven!” cried he, “thanks, thanks! | 

it is the ball, and I am saved !” I 

He went home, and, without saying ,a word to his wife, took his I 

crutches, and went to visit a neighbouring surgeon, for he was too \ 

weak to walk to M. Dupuytren's dwelling; and he feared, besides, 
that he might have deceived him in order to tranquillize his mind. 

44 Sir,” said Bernard, 44 I have come to consult you.” 

44 Are you ill, friend ?” 

44 Yes, luckily!” 

44 Luckily ?” 

44 Yes; but you do not know—” 

44 Where is your pain ?” 

“There, oh, there ! I have felt it move—” i 

" What ?” 

44 The bullet, sir, the bullet! It is mortal, is it not? Oh ! pray tell 
me is it mortal!” 

His eyes kindled as he uttered these wild words, and his knees 
tottered. 

Bernard, panting between fear and hope, now told the surgeon all 
that had happened to liim—his wound, his residence in the hospital, 
and the pain which had suddenly attacked him. I 

The surgeon, after two or three questions, reflected awhile, and 
said, 44 It is nothing.” ! 

At these words, Bernard changed colour; a cold sweat bathed his 
body; he turned pale, and fell on the floor. 

The astonished surgeon administered some ether, and asked him, | 
44 Why arc you so much aifected ? I assure you it is nothing at all.” 

44 Alas ! I am undone !” cried the workman; 44 and yet M. Dupuy¬ 
tren assured me it was ail over with me!” 

Thereupon he mentioned bis visit to the famous professor, and drew 
a horrible picture of the wretchedness of the two objects of his love I 
and his fears, who had eaten nothing for almost three days. j 

The good surgeon tried to console him, forced him to accept some ' 
money, aud requested him to call again in a week. ! 

This week aud the succeeding ones passed in cruel alternatives of 
sickness and health. Time ran on, the year was near its end, when j 

the pain which the carpenter felt finally assumed a fixed character, | 

which enabled the surgeon to ascertain the existence of an abdominal 
abscess, caused by the presence of the bullet, which had slowly ulcerated I 
his intestines. 

On the 1st of July, Bernard dragged himself for the last time to the | 

surgeon’s, who told him, in a troubled voice, 44 My friend, you have | 

not a week to live.” I 

The carpenter thanked him from the bottom of his heart; then j 
clasped his hands, and gave thanks to God, who had at length taken 
pity on him. | 

On the 12th of July, 1831, the gates of the hospital St. Antoine 
opened to give passage to an humble coffin, that of Bernard, the car¬ 
penter, a combatant of July, decorated, who died at five o'clock on the 
morning previous. A brilliant train surrounded this humble coffin, 
which was canopied by tri-coloured flags, festooned together with 
chaplets of oak leaves. A battalion of the national guards, with arms 
reversed,, headed and closed the procession. Six of the deceased’s 
brethren-in-arms bore the coffin, on which his cross was laid. The 
long, low roll of eight drums, shrouded with crape, added to the 
mournful pageantry. Next to the corpse walked the good surgeon in 
tears; after him come a few neighbours, followed by a deputation of 
the wounded of the three days. 

The procession moved towards the spot set apart for these national 
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interments. The commander of the guard delivered an eloquent ora¬ 
tion, and a volley from two hundred muskets awoke the echoes of the 
great city of the dead. Then all went home, moat of them asking, 
“ Who waa this Bernard, though ?” 

For a whole year, a young female, with an infant child, was seen to 
kneel weekly on this spot. 

She is not to he seen there now. She has married again, two 
months since, bringing the pension which her first husband earned for 
her, as her dowry to her second. 

Such is the story of Bernard, the decor/. It is a sad but a true 
one. In every point of view, he died in good time. 


FANNY WELSH AND HER FAITHFUL NEPTUNE. 

“ Don’t, father; do let faithful Neptune go with us. He will be so 
much company on board the ship, and so little trouble. I’ll give you 
every sixpence that I have been gathering to help to pay any expense 
he may be for his passage, and never grudge the outlay. It will 
grieve me for many a day to come, if ye destroy your old and trusty 
servant.” 

It was in this way that Fanny Welsh, a little girl, the youngest 
daughter of a countryman of the principality, pleaded in behalf of their 
household dog,—a most sagacious Newfoundlander, on her learning 
that it was decided the animal should be put to death immediately 
preceding the embarkation of the rustic family for a foreign shore. 

William Welsh, and liis father before him, had farmed a considerable 
tract of land in North Wales, and like roost of the natives of that part 
of Great Britain, was deeply attached to the place of his birth. The 
lease by which the worthy man held the farm had, however, at length 
expired, when not only did the proprietor ask an exorbitant rent for it, 
vastly greater by comparison than had previously been paid, but an 
offer of the amount stated was made by an adventurer from a distant 
part of the kingdom; the sum thus offered, in the judgment of all who 
were acquainted with the capabilities of the soil, appearing to be out 
of all reason. Much to the regret of William Welsh and every one of 
his family, which was numerous, he could not compete with the rash 
stranger, and had to submit to the removal from the endeared spot. 
He had in the course of his lease saved a little money; just so much 
indeed, after taking him and his children out to Canada, as gave him 
the prospect of settling as a small farmer in that colony,—supposing 
that he husbanded his means in the most economical manner. 
According to this economical view, it was determined not to take with 
him across the seas his dog, a sagacious animal, and a great favourite, 
but now well advanced in years; every one of the number acquiescing 
in the resolution as a matter of propriety, if not of obvious necessity, 
with the exception of little Fanny, a girl of some ten years of age, 
whose affections towards the faithful brute went beyond all pecuniary 
considerations. 

“I think it will break my heart, father, if you put poor Neptune to 
death,” said the weeping girl, as she saw her parent preparing to carry 
the dog’s sentence into execution, viz., that of having him expeditiously 
drowned. “ Oh! spare him, spare him—and when I grow big and 
able to earn wages, I’ll serve you without asking any until you say that 
I have made up for all that the noble creature has cost you in taking 
him to our new home.” 

** Fanny, my dear, it must not be as you would have it with poor 
Neptune,” Answered the father ‘‘although it pleases me to hear you 
talk and plead as you have done. The faithful creature, you know, is 
getting old; it cannot be very long before it will be an act of kindness 
to him to put an end to his days, unless he should happen to die sud¬ 
denly of some natural death. In fact, I think it would be cruel rather 
than otherwise to take him to America with us, even although the 
expense of his passage were left out of view; a thing, however, which 
I cannot overlook when considering our straightened circumstances 
and my duty to my children, you yourself amongst the rest, Fanny. 
Neptune is not like one of us, for whom there is another world and an 
after life. He has not an account to give of deeds done on earth. 
He dies and perishes for ever; and if that death be dealt him from 
proper motives, as a matter of prudence, and with sparing him all 
needless alarm and pain, no wrong is done the poor brute. They say 
drowning is the easiest of deaths; and I’ll just take him out to the lake, 
and having fastened a cloth around his neck with a stone in it, fling 
him from the top of one of the rocks at the side of the water, and he’ll 
be dead in a few seconds.” 

Fanny was obliged to yield, and to silence her objections; and this 
the more readily on her father’s quoting some lines from his favourite 


poet, Cowper, a copy of whose works he possessed; where that in¬ 
structive and charming writer speaks of a needful act, incurring no 
blame, but that he would not enter amongst his list of friends the man 
that wantonly sets foot upon the meanest worm. 

William Welsh proceeded to the fulfilment of his purpose with his 
dog, this being immediately before his departure from his old farm 
with such of his goods and family as were to accompany him to the 
new world. It was as a work of painful necessity that he set about 
the matter ; forcing himself to it by an effort of the will, rather than 
delegating the business, from a wish to save his own feelings, to any 
other person, who might, after all, bungle it, and cause the dumb brute 
needless suffering. With a heavy heart the worthy man set forth 
towards the lake; Neptune, according to his wont, being fain to go 
along with him, and showing his feelings on the occasion, by scamper¬ 
ing away in advance of his master with a pioneering zeal. 

“ Poor brute!” said William Welah to himself, on seeing the con¬ 
fiding animal conduct himself in his accustomed way, ” thou hast no 
notion of what is awaiting thee at my hands which have never misused 
thee; and as little canst thou ever know how it vexes me to put an 
end to thee. But it is only one of many griefs which I have at this 
crisis to bear. Indeed, were it not but one of my trials, and after all 
not by any means the chief of them, I should not be able to keep the 
stout heart for the painful performance that I actually have.” 

The grave soliloquist had now reached the side of the small lake that 
lay amid the uplands of his late farm, and Neptune has stretched him¬ 
self at his master’s feet, as that master for a few seconds ruminates 
upon the thing that is to be done, considering too of the precise spot 
into which to fling the animal. And now he has stooped to tie the 
piece of stuff around the dog’s neck, having placed within the sort of 
bag formed by the pendant part of the cloth a fitting weight of stone; 
Neptune all the while kindly licking the worthy man’s hands, as if in 
return for some understood piece of extraordinary tenderness of treat¬ 
ment. But what remains must be hurriedly accomplished, forbidding 
any waste of flattery or fawning. Strength is put to the needful work; 
Neptune and the appendages to his neck are speedily lifted up, and as 
quickly tossed into the watery element at the foot of the little emi¬ 
nence upon which the farmer has taken his stand, and who has wheeled 
round the instant he was delivered of his charge, even before the dog 
has well reached the surface of tbe lake. He has wheeled round, and 
hurries away from the brink that he may not be near the scene of the 
painful operation to which he has forced himself, yet consoled with 
the idea that the animal’s work was done for ever, and that very brief 
would be its sufferings. He hurries away, and is pleased to see that 
little Fanny has had an eye after him, for she is running to meet her 
father, and to learn how it has fared with him and the dog. 

(To be continued.) 


There be none of Beauty’s daughters I—At a reunion, held 
in one of the rural palaces of our nobility, a young nobleman very 
happily applied those charming lines of Lord Byron— 

“ There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee!” 

to one of the loveliest of her sex, who had long been tbe “ cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes.” But the sequel has to be told. The young 
lady, with very becoming candour, remarked that if the sex only knew 
the extent of their obligations to Rowland’s Macassar Oil, the exquisite 
Kalydor, and the Odonto, (that most pearly of pearl dentifrices) they 
would be much more sedulous to promote the interests of their 
inventors. This is one of the most delicate exhibitions of feminine 
gratitude on record. 

A carpenter having neglected to make a gibbet (which was ordered 
by the executioner), on the ground that he had not been paid for the 
last that he had erected, gave so much offence, that the next time the 
judge came the circuit he was sent for. " Fellow (said the judge, in a 
stern tone), how came you to neglect making the gibbet that was 
ordered on my account ?” “ I humbly beg your pardon,” said the 
carpenter, “ had I known it had been for your lordship, it should have 
been done immediately.” 

In a storm at sea, when tbe sailors were all at prayers, expecting 
every moment to go to the bottom, a passenger appeared quite 
unconcerned. The captain asked him how he could be so much at his 
ease in this awful situation. “ Sir,” says the passenger, “ my life’s 
insured.” 
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REVIEW. 

The Royal Sister*; or, Pictures qf a Court . By Mrs. 
Robert Cartwright. London: Hope A Co. 

The authoress has chosen the form of an autobiography, 
which purports to be that of the Countess von Brunnersdorf, 
and the reminiscences it conveys are those of a century past 
Fact and fiction are woven together in such a manner as to 
bring the customs and habits of royalty, in days gone by, 
into comparison with those of the present day, whether for 
the purpose of marking their contrast or of pointing out 
their similarity, may be judged from the description of the 
antecedents and the results of 

X BOY XL Mi.BBIi.GE. 

“ A cnncB of our Empress is travelling on one of those exploratory 
journeys which young men of his rank usually take before committing 
themselves to matrimony. Our court takes an interest in the affair, as 
he is in the direct succession to the throne; and it is not without 

reason that his highness seems prepared to prolong his stay at X-. 

1 have the honour to be entrusted with so much of his highness's 
secrets; and, as the Duke’s family is one of the most esteemed, if not 
the most powerful, in Germany, it would be acceptable in Russia, were 
he to find a princess of this ducal house sufficiently to his taste to 

induce him to choose her..So we went on for some time, until 

our quiet lives were broken in upon by the rumour that a great event 
vn to be officially communicated : a letter from the Duke himself, at 
the same time, confidentially informing me of the fact, beyond all 
manner of doubt. This event, alas! was no other than the public 
announcement of the future marriage of Thekla to Prince Peter; which, 
though now first proclaimed to the world at large, was not to take 
place immediately. The mysterious Countess Donnersberg, as if 
influenced by this intelligence, suddenly left the Residency; Prince 
Peter, himself, though abounding in love (court love), qurted us at 
-the same time, not to return, it was reported, before six months, when 
he would come, in person, to claim his illustrious bride. At this same 
moment, the whole court was astonished by an instance of the 
remarkable way in which one idea leads to another. Two elderly 
turtle-doves, immediately on hearing of the betrothment of the 
Princess Thekla officially announced, made an almost equally formal 

declaration of their own similar intentions.Will Thekla be 

happy in that family ? Is the temper of her future mother-in-law as 
severe as ie reported ? Haughty and imperious, her pride will always 
support her daughter-in-law in public, but it will not be smooth work 
in private. After all, they may not live much together; and forms go 
far to satisfy the requirements of royal minds, as I very well know. 
Yes: but then I icier there is not much to fall back upon in the 
character of her husband. Prince Peter has been very dissipated—he 
is now far quieter than he used to be; but if he is more regie in his 
conduct, it is not from principle. He is now much struck with, and 
really attached to the princess ; he is certainly on his good behaviour. 
It seems to me like an impossibility that, after having once loved so 
amiable a creature as Princess Thekla, he should ever love her less. 
She, at least, will not change, and may exercise a high influence over 

him.On the brilliant morning of Wednesday, the—of June, 17— 

the bells of every church of X-were heard to ring a merry peal, 

in announcement of a joyous event. Troops were seen moving in 
various directions, ultimately taking their stations at different points 
between the palace and the cathedral. Every house along the Hanpt 
Stmsse was decorated with the national or with festoons of 
summer flowers, relieved by deep evergreens, freshly gathered from the 
forest. A triumphal arch had been erected at the entrance of the 
Place d’Armes, bearing the inscription, in German letters:—‘To 
Thekla, the beloved daughter of the land, God send long life and 
happiness.’ 


“ At last, after a long course of this unworthy conduct, the King 
insisted on Thekla’s presence at a grand bridal boH and supper, g i v en 
at the palace in honour of the guilty MeUnina—now in the height of 
her guilty prosperity—for the nature of the liaison between her and 
the King was perfectly understood ou all hands; and where she was 
expected to shine in the splendour of the gold and jewels with which 

his culpable prodigality had loaded her..It was at the bridal 

banquet and ball given in honour of this happy occasion, that the 
Queen, alleging, with truth, the state in which she was, and the advice 
of her physicians entirely precluding the possibility of her undergoing 


the fatigue, declined to appear. The banquet took place with unusual 
magnificence; the King and his profligate courtiers (the honourable 
bridegroom included) drank to excess. Some one, less well informed, 
or actuated by a spirit of greater politeness than the rest, had just 
expressed a regret that her Majesty was not able to be present, when 
Melusina, who was sitting at the King’s right hand, made, sot to voce , 
a sneering remark to him, the purport of which might be divined from 
the haughty curl of the lip, the fierce eye, and flushed cheek of the 
vindictive woman who uttered it. Instantly the royal paramour, warm 
with wine, and nettled at her words, swore a Russian oath that the 
Queen should come, and went hastily from the saloon to enforce her 
attendance. He found her in a low suffering state. Enraged at her 
continued but mild refusals, and being in a state in which he would 
hear no reason and brook no control, the base villain, the cowardly 
ruffian, actually struck her with his fist, and felled her to the 

ground..But the Queen now became, indeed, most seriously ill, 

and, after protracted sufferings, gave birth to n still-born son. Her 
own state was declared to be most dangerous. Even did sbe recover, 

there was too much reason to fear her mind might be affected.His 

Majesty's consent having been obtaiued, he was but too well pleased at 
being released from the presence of his sick wife; the patient, suffering 
Thekla was conveyed by two short-day stages to a castle on the sea- 
coast, which had been a favourite dwelling of the late sovereign, but 

which was not to the taste of the present ruler.Here, in those 

thoughtful and melancholy moods, now habitual with her, would she 
linger for hours in silence, listening to the solemn monotony of the 
rolling surges; here could she admire the placid surface of the vast 
expanse, gilded with sunshine, and spotted with the white sails of the 
busy traders which ploughed its bosom; or, when the wind arose, and 
the crested billows chased each other to the bold and rugged shore, she 
could fiad pleasure in viewing the awful grandeur of an angry, raging 
sea; whilst the forked lightning played around the castle, amid the wild 
music of the thunder and the waves. Thekla knew her life was ebbing 
fast; she hailed the nearer presence of the Omnipotent in each of His 
wondrous works. She rejoiced in the cheerful morning; she bowed 
in reverence before the stormy noon; she followed with intense interest 
the sun in his decline, as an emblem of her own fast-fading earthly 

career, and she prayed, like him, to set in glory!.I was at 

Brunnersdorff the day I received the summons, in King Peter’s own 
handwriting, * Come without delay, if you would see Thekla alive.’ 

You may imagine I lost not a moment in obeying the summons. 

My journey to S-was rapid as a dream, from which I awoke to the 

bitter consciousness that it was all in vain I had undertaken it. 

They bad removed Iter body from the old Castle of Kronberg, where 
she had breathed her last, to the palace at 8——. There it lay in 
state for several days, and thither was I conducted on arrival, by my 
own wish.” 

Happily, these days of regal profligacy are now gone by, 
and it needs such pictures as Mrs. Cartwright’s to induce a 
belief that they ever could have existed. Of the authoress's 
style we need say nothing, and her previous works afford a 
sufficient guarantee of her fitness for the task of contrasting 
the habitB of a past age with those of the present. 


In a country playhouse, after the play was over, and most wretchedly 
performed, an actor came upon the stage to give out the next play. 
“ Pray,” says a gentleman, ** what is the name of the piece you have 
been playing to-night?” “The Stage-coach, sir.” “Then let me 
know when you perform it again that I may be an outside passenger.” 

A down once took a fancy to hear the Latin disputes of doctors at 
a university. He was asked what pleasure he could take in viewing 
such combatants, when he could never know so much as which of the 
parties had the better. "For that matter,” replied the clown, “ I an’t 
such a fool neither, but I can see who’s the first that puts t’other in a 
passion.” 

A sailor at the battle of Trafalgar had his leg shot off below the knee. 
“ That’s but a shilling tonch,” said he, alluding to the scale of pensions 
for wounds; “ an inch higher, and I should have had my eighteen- 
peace for it.” As they were taking him away to get his leg dressed, 
he called to a brother tar,—“ Bob, take, a look for my leg, and give 
me the silver buckle out of my shoe; I’ll do as much for you, please 
God, another time.” 

Dr. North begins a sermon on this text, “the wages of sin is 
death,” as follows:—“ Poor wages, indeed, that a man can’t live by.” 
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BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

Price Is. 1 jd. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

THIS preparation is one of the benefits which the 
science of modern chemistry has conferred upon man¬ 
kind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 
century to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered 
a romance; but now, the efficacy and safety of this 
medicine is so fully demonstrated by unsolicited testi¬ 
monials from persons in every rank of life, that pub¬ 
lic opinion proclaims this as ono of the most impor¬ 
tant discoveries of the present age; and, in testimony 
of its efficacy, Mr. W. Burch, Chemist, West Bromwich, 
writes,— 

“ Nov. 8th, 1856. 

Gentlemen,—The enclosed testimonial was received 
by me from a customer residing in this town. 

Yours respectfully, W. Burch. 

To Messrs. Prout & Co.” 

Mr. Arkinstall, of the Lyng. West Bromwich, says: 
“ I have much pleasure in bearing my testimony to the 
wonderful efficacy of Blair's Gout and Rheumatic Pills. 
Having been a great sufferer from rheumatic gout, I 
have upon various occasions had recourse to them, and 
am happy to say that however acute and distressing the 
pain may be, I always receive relief in an almost incre¬ 
dibly short time, even after takir g only one dose. If 
taken in the early stage of the disease they dissipate it; 
if later they ease the pain and cure much sooner than 
any other medicinel ever made use of. I would not be 
without them on any account.” 

These pills require neither attention nor confinement, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors. See the name of 
“ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Govern- 
ment Stamp 

52, FLEET STREET. 

Me. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
introduced an entirely new description of ARTI¬ 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or liga¬ 
tures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the original, by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or 
decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the ex¬ 
traction of roots or any painful operation, and will 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is 

S iaranteed to restore articulation, and mastication. 

ecayed teeth stopped and renderedfsound and useful in 
mastication. 52, FLEET STREET, 

At home from 10 to 5. 


THE BLESSING OF HEALTH! 

BY 

HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

Wht are Diseases Fatal?— Merely because we pre¬ 
scribe for their effect, instead of their cause and try to 
relieve symptoms instead of striking at their root. The 
action of these Pills is precisely the reverse. They ex¬ 
pel from the secretive organs and the circulation the 
morbid matter which produces inflammation, pain, 
fever, debility, and physical decay; and the basis of dis¬ 
ease being removed, its manifestations vanish. While 
ordinary remedies only afford a temporary respite to the 
sufferer, whereas these Pills annihilate the disorder. 

Bilious and Liver Complaints frequently lead to 
the worst phases of human suffering, yet how many are 
thus afflicted,, unknowing the means of cure placed 
within their grasp: such should take a few boxes of 
these Pills according to the directions given in the 
books, and their ailments will quickly leave them, in 
short, most diseases incidental to the human frame may 
be quickly subdued by their use. 

Dropsical Swellings and Turn of Life.— This is a 
most distressing period in woman's history, it destroys 
thousands, the whole of the gross humours collect to¬ 
gether, and like a tide sweep away health and life itself, 
if not timely and powerfully checked. The most certain 
remedy for all these dangerous symptoms is Holloway's 
Pills. Armed with this great antidote, the fiery ordeal 
is passed through, and the sufferer is once more restored 
to the possession of unimpaired health. These Pills are 
equally efficacious in all female complaints, and obstruc¬ 
tions at the dawn of womanhood. 

Sold at the Establishments of Professor Holloway, 
244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York ; also, by all respectable Drug¬ 
gists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the Civilized 
World,at the following prices Is. 1 jd.,2s.9d., 4s.6d., 
Lis., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B. —Directions for the guidance of Patients in 
every disorder are affixed to each Box. 


CLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

And pronounced by HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS 
to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, Ac., &c. 


FOURTEEN LIFE-SIZE PAPER PA8HI0IB, 
Price fis. 

ESTABLISHED EIGHT YEARS, 

MM. E. S. DELULE * DESTRIBRIER, 

80, Rue St. Honore, Paris, 
MODISTES TO THE COURTS OF FRANCE 
AND VIENNA, 

Beg to announce that on the 5th of April their Packet* 
of all the newest FASHIONS will be ready for deliver;. 
They will consist of the Mantle de Etoile, which hai 
been accepted by the Empress as the Mantle for Long- 
champ; Scarf Mantles, and others; Robes; Bt! 
Dresses ; Jackets; Sleeves of the newest shapes, and o 
great variety; Children's Dresses; Boy’s and Girli 
Skirt Side Trimmings, very novel; also a New Bonas, 
by Adele Rovere, of the Place Vendome; together tai 
directions how to make up the Models in the Frock 
style, and Large PLATE showing the MODELS. 

In consequence of the increasing demand, M. D.wffl 
again visit to attend the distribution of the Packets,i&d 
as there is this Season ap entire change in the Fashion 
M. D. intreats her subscribers to send their order* it 
once, as after the first Parcel is sold, great delay occnn 
in getting others passed through the Custom House. 

They may be had on application to Mdme. Delule, 7 , 
Queen's Row, facing Her Majesty's Palace, Budrin&hin 
Gate, Pimlico ; or of her Agent, Mr. Maberly, Print- 
seller, 125, Strand. Price 5s., or free by port, 5s. 64,to 
all parts of the United Kingdom. Stamps, or Post Order 
payable at the General Post-office, London, to Hekce 
Delule._ 

SPRING FASHIONS, 

MRS. HOUGHTON, 

5, Palsgrave Place, Strand, near Templi Bar, 

Returns her best thanks for the extensive patronage 
she has so long been honoured with, and begt to re¬ 
nounce to her numerous Customers, and Ladies in 
general, that her Show-Rooms WILL OPEN on the 6th 
of April, containing an elegant selection in ererystykof 
PAPER MODEL, including a variety of foil-sired 
Dresses, Mantles, Jackets, Juvenile Costume, kc. ic., 
from the First Houses in London and Paris, to thick 
she begs to call their attention. 

NB.-A correct flat Pattern given with each article. 

Parties residing in the Country may rely upon the: 
Orders receiving immediate despatch. 

5, Palsgrave Place, Strand, London. 


THE GREAT LINCOLNSHIRE MEDICINE. 

PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 

THESE Pills are the most effectual remedy for Wind in the Stomach and Bowels, Spasms, Costiveness, Giddr 
ness, and Sick Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Cholic, Jaundice, 
Gout, Dropsy, Asthma, Sore Throat, Ague, Biliousness, Erysipelas, Female Complaints, Liver Complaints, 
Lumbago, riles, Tic Doloreux, Scurvy, Eruptions of the Skin, Ac? 

17 YEAR’S SUFFERING CURED BY PAGE WOODCOCK'S WIND PILLS. 

Copy of a Letter from Mrs. Hadwick, wife of Mr. Hadwick, Boot Maker, West-street, Alford, Lincolnshire. 

“To Mr. Page Woodcock, Sir,—I feel it a duty I owe tc su ering humanity, to forward you my humble 
testimony to the wonderful effects of your celebrated Wind Pills. For 17 years I was a sufferer from Wind and 
a complication of disorders, scarcely epjoying a day's health during the whole time. I had heard of your Pills, but 
with them as with other Patent Medicines, I was very sceptical, I never would have anything to do with them ; 
but hearing so much about them at different timea, I was induced to try, and in trying found so much benefit that 
I persevered with them, and I now enjoy the best of health, which I attribute to your Pills. Their health-restoring 
power is wonderful; I cannot with language set a value on them. Mrs. HADWICK. 

EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF INFLAMMATION OF THE BOWELS, BY PAGE WOODCOCK'S 

WIND PILLS. 

These Pills can be procured of any respectable Medicine Vendor, in Boxes at Is. ljd., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, 
or should any difficulty occur, enclose 14, 33, or 54 stamps (according to size,) pre-paid, to Page D. Woodcock, 
M.P.S., Lincoln, and they will be sent free to any part of the United Kingdom. 

Persons residing in London can obtain the above Pills at Barclay's, 95, Farringdon Street; Sutton and 
Co., 10, Bow Church Yard-; W. Edwards, 67, St. Paul's; J. Sanger, 150, and Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford Street; 
Butler and Harding, 4, Cheapside ; M. Doughty, 26, Blackfriars Road ; Dr. Kernot, Chrisp Street, Poplar; and 
all the principal Medicine Dealers in Town. Also, by R&imes and Co., Leith Walk, Edinburgh ; Bewlay and 
Evans, Dublin. They are also sold by all respectable Medicine Vendors throughout the Kingdom. 


EMBROIDERY &. BRAIDING. 

BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS ON THE BEST MUSLIN, Ready for working. 

Ladies' and Children's Jackets with handsome designs on Marcella, Twill, Cambric, Nainsook, Ac. 
Children's Dresses from 2s. 6d. Long Robes from 5s. 6d. Capes from 2s. 6d. 

Collars, Sleeves, Gauntlets, Chemisette, Handkerchiefs, Night Caps, Shirt Fronts; Bread, Cheese, and Fish 

Cloths; D'Oyleys, etc. 

Borders from one inch to forty. Slippers, Smoking Caps, Mats, Table Covers, on Cloth, Appliqul, etc. 

Berlin Wool, Beads, Bugles, etc. 

A Collar and List of Prices sent free for Five Stamps. 

Parties providing their own material, can have it marked for embroidery or braiding, at moderate prices. 
No extra charge for copying designs. The Trade supplied. 

Mrs. WILCOCKSON, 44, Goodge Street, Tottenham Court Road. 

“ The Queen” Collars, price Is.: Sleeves to match, 2s. 6d. per pair. " The Princess Royal ” Collar, 9d.; 
Sleeves, 2s., are new and beautiful designs. 


SPRING PARIS FASHIONS. 

MADAME LEBARRE, 

Designer of Fashions to the Empren 
Eugenie. 

LONDON DEPOT, 6, WANSFORD PLACE- 
OAKLEY SQUARE. 

MADAME LEBARRE'S FULL-SIZED PAP® 
MODELS of the Spring Fashions, has been forward* 
from Paris to her agent in London. Theyaremadeupia 
| the most distingu6 style that has gained for Ya'iifl* 
Lbbarre such universal patronage, and renders thea* 0 
ornament to any Show Room. The trimmings are east 
in every particular, so that the effect of the article, when 
made up, is instantly seen. A FLAT PATTER-^ T9 
CUT from is given with each article in a set, and all the 
new designs may be had simultaneously with 
appearance in the French Capital. 

12 Articles in Box, including MANTELETS, BODIES. 
JACQUETTES, SLEEVES, SKIRT 
and CHILDREN'S DRESSES, full trimmed,-^ 
6 Ditto ditto Box included, 10s. 6d.; °r 

FREE PER POST, in Packet, lls. 6d. 

Single Models forwarded, POST FREE, to any part of 
the United Kingdom, at the following prices:" 

Mantelets, 8s. 6d. Bodies, 2s. Sleeves, Is. 6d. Jacqno^> 
Bodies, 2s.; Skirt Trimmings, 2s.; and Children! 
Patterns, for Boy or Girl, 2s. each. 

To those ladies who do not visit Paris, Madame 
begs to recommend her English agent, who will gi 
her immediate personal attention to all Gouopj 
O rders. 

Orders must be accompanied by a remittance 
Office Order or Stamps), payable at the Go® 
Office, to Adbli Lebarre. 


.London Depot,—6, Wansford Place,- b 

within Ten minutes' walk of Great Northern, 
Camden Town, and North-Western Railways* 
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PERSONAL ATTRACTION! 

r T The contemplation of Personal Beauty at all times awakens the liveliest and most delightful feelings of our nature, and the willing homage it receives in 
thelsplendid assemblages of Royalty and R*.nlr t or amidst the no less fascinating displays of our Social Re-unions, demands that the nicest and most careful 
attention should be paid to the cultivation of an object so manifestly important. 

T - These cursory remarks are peculiarly applicable to the present gay season, when both sexes are more than usually desirous of shining in Persoml 
Attraction, and devote a greater snare of attention to the Toilet: now it is, that the virtues and singularly happy properties of 

ROWLANDS’ UNIQUE PREPARATIONS 

SHINE PRE-EMINENT IN THEIR OPERATION UPON 

THE HAIR! THE SKIN! AND THE TEETHI 

The August Patronage csnceded by our Gracious Queen, and the several Sovereigns of Europe, together with the Beauties which adorn the circlet tf 
Princely and Regal Magnificence, and the confirmation by experience of the infallible efficacy of these amative renovating Specifics, have chartctemed 
them with perfection, and given them a oelebrity unparalleled. They have proved the theme m the poet; they arc celebrated in the periodical literature of 
the whole civilized world; the lays of Byron, and the voice of the universal press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtues of the “ Cm Macassar/' and of its 
accompanying preparations. 


ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL 

IS A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT AND TRANSPARENT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, AND AS AN 

INVIGORATOR AND BEAUTIFIER BEYOND ALL PRECEDENT. 

In dressing the Hair nothing can equal its effect, rendering it us admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, imparting a transcendent lustre, sad 
sustaining it in decorative charm during the heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies.—Price Sc. fid. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, 2is. per Bottle. 


BOWLAVDS’XALYDOB, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 

IS UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AMD INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

TOE RADIANT BLOOM IT IMPARTS TO THE CHEEK, 

THE SOFTNESS AND DELICACY WHICH IT INDUCES OF THE HANDS AND ARMS, 

Its capability of soothing favtiatios^ and removing cutaneous defects, disootocations, and all unsightly appearance* render it 

ZNDISPENIABLB TO EVERT TOILS** 

Priced*, fid. and fis.dd. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODOKTO, 

OR 

PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredients of the ORIENTAL HERBAL, and of inestimable value in 

PRESSaVlNO AND BEAUTXFXXNG TBS TESTS, 

IMPARTING TO THEM A PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

AND IN RENDERING THE BREATH SWEET AND PURE. 

Price 2c. 9d. per Box. 

CAUTION. —The only Genuine of each bean the name of “ ROWLANDS’” preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. 

SOU EX’ A. ROWLAND A SONS, SO, BATTON GARDEN, RONDOS* 

AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS!!! 
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Boulevard deb Italiess, Apt-U 28 th, 1858. 

Chkre dK,—The materials for dress are so numerous it becomes 
dhBcait to indicate which will be most fashionable: none are prettier 
than the new delicate taffetas in small Chin6* patterns. For morning 
negfige the peignoir will be worn, trimmed with pinked ruches, or with 
large casaques quite plain. Moire antique is now worn even in neg¬ 
lige, the trimmings and colour forming the distinction. Light colours 
are preferred at present—pearl, grey, lilac, pink, sky-blue, citron, 
shot with silvery tints. Dresses of thin materials will be with double 
skirts or flounces. 

Grey, plaids, and taffetas, striped or checked of pale colours, are 
among tne spring novelties. Some silks have wide bands terminating 
each breadth, and contrasting with the ground of the dress. Gene¬ 
rally these bands are of the same colour as the rest of the dress: some 
double skirts have moutants at the sides and tabliers, hut only in full 
dress. Plaids are so fashionable in Paris that they are used in every¬ 
thing : bonnet, dress, mantelet, all are ornamented with plaid. Blue 
and green are the favourites, but it must be observed that all checks 
go under this denomination. Many dresses of grey tints have ouilles 
of plaid; and other*, with double skirts, are bordered by plain ribbon. 
Very small designs rival the large checks; taste must decide the 
choice. Large checks are not so suitable for small persons as stripes 
and small checks, or small sprigs chinas. 

For neglig£ dresses the form is always high ; some are with deep 
basques, others with six points, sometimes only three, according to the 
degree of elegance required. A dress of black moire antique was made 
high, with deep basques without trimming, fastening up the front with 
silk buttons; a ruche of tulle round the collar; pagoda sleeves in large 
folds, and jockeys divided in the centre, ornamented by a black tassel. 
Skirts will continue very full, with flounces or quite plain. Double 
skirts axe not admitted for walking dresses, and will be generally less 
worn unless in thin materials. From the various inquiries made, we 
can decide verv confidently that basques will continue in fashion, 
generally speaking. Dresses which have been preparing in Paris for a 
royal marriage are with basques; flounces will also be used on 
bareges, muslins, etc. The bodies with four points are those mostly 
preferred, but for full dress only two—one before and one behind. 

One of the costumes of Longchampg was a taffetas of steel grey, the 
skirt covered by four flounces, pinked and bordered by three rows of 
narrow black lace, each headed by the narrowest black velvet; the 
body high, without basque and round at the waist; bell sleeves, with 
jockeys pinked, corresponding with the flounces, and round berthc 
trimmed in similar style. Small shawl of black taffetas, with two frills 
of wide lace, headed by rich guimp, with bugles. Bonnet of white taffe¬ 
tas, edged with cerise velvet and feather. Another, of moire antique, 
with double skirt, had the upper one raised at each side bv thick 
ruches k la Vieille of ribbon ; tne body was pointed without basque, 
and the ruches of the upper ssirt were continued on the body, forming 
revere; the body dosed with nouids; bell sleeves, very short in front, 
ornamented with ruches, and raised in front by noeuds. Mantelet 
shawl of black) taffetas, embroidered and trimmed with very deep lace 
falling as low as the skirt, 

A dress of popeline moire, of green dTsly, had a double skirt—the 
lower one plain, the upper formed of alternate bands of green and 
currant coloured popeline, and bound with a wide black velvet; high 
body' with ceinture, and ornamented by a stomacher of currant colour, 
bound with velvet, and headed by a band of wide velvet, forming 
round pelerins; bouffante sleeves with wristband. Mantelet of the 
shawl form, trimmed with a deep frill and small round hood which, 
coming on the shoulders, forms pelerine ; the frill headed and edged 
with ruohe a la Vieille, which is repeated on the hood. 

A new trimming of ribbon is spoken of in Paris to ornament dresses 
or mantelets; they are gauffered, and do not crease, and in great 
variety; all descriptions of ribbon may be employed—gauze, velvet 
satin, etc., and of any width required, and may be variously applied. 
Guimps will be much used this spring: fringes Napofitaine are intended 
for all kinds of dresses, whether of silk, wool, oarlge, grenadine, or 


popeline. It is formed of alternate bands of colour, assorted to the 
dress : there are several other styles of fringe. 

Simplicity is always pretty for children; low bodies and embroidered 
guimpes are worn by little girls; high bodies, with banjoes, for these 
of ten or twelve yean old. Poplins and silks are made so. Jean and 
white cambric muslin embroidered is always the most elegant costume 
for a child up to seven yean, and jean for neglig€ or simple toilettes. 
P&rdessu8 of piqu4 are very pretty. Hats will continue the most 
fashionable coiffure for children. A pretty little costume was of very 
small checks, with gauffered ruches on each Beam of the skirt; the 
bodies, with basques, are always pretty for children, they seem to com¬ 
plete its ornaments. 

Spring bonnets are very pretty and in great variety. One of pink 
taffetas had a thick ruohe of blond, not at the edge, but placed a little 
backward. Small noBuda of the rosette form, of pink taffetas, are 
carelessly placed, one on the ruche of blond, which continues as a 
trimming to the bavolet, with noeud and ends dropping on the 
shoulders; inside, a half wreath of pink daisies. Flowers wnl be very 
much worn ; wreaths and delicate bunches are preparing for pailles de 
riz. On one of these there was a wreath of white flowers with foliage, 
that was quite a chef d'ouvre, the sprays were so light and so well sepa* 
rated, placed on the bonnet at intervals, and falling almost on the 
shoulder; red geranium is very fashionable for Leghorns, corn of 
various tints, wild roses, etc. 

Pretty bonnets for morning wear are made of taffetas pliste, very 
little trimmed. One of green, however, had feathers of green ana 
violet, with noeud to match on the opposite side. The Btraw bonnets 
rather vary in form; they are rounder and the strings hanging on the 
shoulders: they incline on the forehead as the Marie Antoinette 
bonnet or straw and blue ribbon; the strings of the little blonde cap 
fasten this style of bonnet; touffes of ribbon ornament it inside: 
and long wide brides pendant at the sides. The Valois bonnet is of still 
prettier form in Belgian straw, with bavolet of straw, lined with crim¬ 
son taffetas, and ornamented by a wreath of fruit called poirettes, in 
bunches of a dark-brown colour. A style of trimming much in favour 
for bonnets is the fauyhon of lace, witu double brides under the chin; 
on crape or taffetas bonnets this style is very pretty. They will 
also be worn on pailles de ris. Sometimes double brides or strings are 
used without the fauqhon on the bonnet: one pair of narrow taffetas, 
the other lappits of black lace very wide. Fringes, cords, and shaded 
feathers are all made in plaids for ornamenting crape or tulle bonnets 
edged with plaid; feather fringes are worn round the edge of bonnets. 
Some are made of white crape with soft crown ; some of green and 
blue plaid taffetas matching the dress. All the bonnets in Paris con¬ 
tinue to be worn of the same colour as the dress; this harmony of 
colours marks the fashion of the season. Each dress has its bonnet; 
it is only with grey or black that bonnets of differents colours arc worn; 
green is a favourite colour; foliage is much used on bonnets of p&ille 
de riz. 

Very pretty bonnets are made of white silk mixed with Leghorn. 
A moss rose, the buds and stem of which rise on the centre of the 
front, forms its chief ornament; the bavolet of ta ffet as ? with wide edge 
of Leghorn, lined with pink ; very small pipings of pink ornamented 
the joins of the taffetas and straw. With crape bonnets noeuds of 
crape are put inside, mixed with blond ; flowers are less used for this 
purpose; noeuds of taffetas are similarly used. One side of the bonnet 
only is now usually trimmed; the noeud or flower should be placed 
rather high on the bondeau bouiffant of hair. 

The mantelet of velvet very often replaces the India shawl; it U 
lighter and more agreeable for spring wear; some are made high, with 
point behind ; the ends in front are long and wide, of a square form ; 
these are trimmed with lace or frill of tne same merely hemmed, with¬ 
out ornament. Others which do not cover the shoulders are trimmed 
with lace; some are of taffetas with deep frill of the same. Shawl 
mantelets, with hoods of lace, large full Pardesaus and mantelets will 
rival each other. Hitherto they have been deep and full, having a 
more floating and graceful effect on the bouffant skirts. 

The pelisses k la Vieille are very youthful; they are trimmed with 
pinked ruches, or pliss^s fluted. Most of the mantelets will be worn 
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high this season, and, though a form not much used the last few years, 
it is the most becoming. The mantelet Maintenon is high and half 
open in front, trimmed with lace in several rows : it is long and wide 
in the etoile form. The m&ncini is low, with hooa, which will be very 
fashionable this spring, sometimes round ; bat the prettiest are auite 
flat, with point and tassel at the end. Mantelets of violet taffetas have 
a wide black laoe rounded on the shoulders, and another still wider 
round the bottom. 

DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.—Carriage Dress. —Robe of moire antique, with double 
skirt; the upper one edged by a deep fringe, with resilla heading ; high 
body with basque ; mantelet of black taffetas, trimmed with fringe. 
Bonnet of white lace, with foliage. 

Little Childs Dress. —Frock of silver grey popeline, ornamented in 
quilles, with bands and buttons; basque of the same, with similar 
bands, in brandenbourgs wide sleeves, with jockeys and straw bonnet. 

Little GirVs Dress. —Frock of small checked silk, with high body; 
and pelerine of the same, edged by a biais of taffetas. Straw hat, 
with feather, and rosettes of ribbon inside. 

Public Deje&ner Dress.— Robe of pale ecru taffetas, the body is high, 
with four points at the waist; the skirt is covered nearly to the waist, 
by rows of black lace, headed by bouillons. Mantelet of green taffetas, 
with deep fall of lace. Bonnet of crape and lace. 

WaJUcmg Dress.—Robe of lilac taffetas, with very full plain skirt, 
and high body, with baeaue. Mantelet of black taffetas, with frills, 
on the edge of which a black lace is laid. Bonnet of muin crape, with 
feather. 

PLATE II.— Cairiage Drees.— Robe of striped chin6 silk ; with white 
jacket. Mantelet shawl, trimmed with wide lace. Capote of citron 
taffetas, with bunches of lilac. 

Young Lady's Dress. —Frock of green silk, with three rows of fringe 
on the skirt; casaque of pique, with frills of embroidery. Bonnet of 
pink silk, with full edge and flowers. 

Promenade Dress.— -Robe of pearl grey taffetas, with casaque of the 
same, trimmed with fringe. Bonnet of white taffetas, with long foliage 
and roses. 

Evening Dress.— Robe of tarlatane, with three skirts, each edged 
with laoe, and pink plaid ribbon above ; the body low, with bretelles 
of ribbon crossing in front, and band of ribbon, with long ends at the 
side. Coiffure of hair a 1 J Eugenie, with noeuds of green ribbon behind. 

Carriage Dress. —Robe of taffetas, with flounces, having a wide band 
of velvet on each. Pardessus of velvet, ornamented by pliss6s a la 
Vieille of ribbon and black lace. Bonnet of paille Beige, with corn 
flowers. 

PLATE III.— Public Promenade Dress. —Robe of taffetas, with 
flounces, bordered by a Chin£ pattern; high body, with basque. 
Mantelet of violet velvet, embro dtred and ornamented with fringe 
and tassels. Capote of white silk, with bunch of small flowers. 

Little Boy*s Dress.— Of. pink popeline, with full skirt; and jacket 
cinamented, with braid and buttons. 

Carriage Dress. —Robs of grey taffetas, with flounces; full body, 
with pliss£ a la Vieille, of ribbon and black lace, forming pelerine. 
Bonnet of taffetas, with feathers. 

Dinner Dress.— Robe of spotted muslin, with double skirt, terminat¬ 
ing with broad hem, both open at the side and edged by embroidery. 


FANNY WELSH AND HER FAITHFUL NEPTUNE. 

(Concluded from our last.) 

a It is all over with the poor creature by this time, my dear,’ 1 says 
the worthy man. “ I heard the plunge well enough, although I 
refused my eyes the sight of his sinking in the water. His life must 
have left him in a few seconds; and now let us neither think nor 
speak of the occurrence any more, especially as we have so many 
other things to concern us that are of far greater importance." 

“ His life must have left him in a few seconds, father!" cried Fanny; 
4t and we are neither to think nor to speak of the poor creature any 
more. Why, yonder comes Neptune, crouching towards us, with the 
cloth yon took with you in his mouth." 

The father stood still in amazement, until the faithful brute came 
up to him, throwing itself down at his feet in an imploring attitude, 
and as much as saying, “ What had I done to cause you to treat me 
so ? See, I have brought back the cloth that you tied round me, and 
have taken care that it should not be lost." 

“ Poor brute!" ejaculated the farmer, on seeing all this. “ Thou 
shalt not perish by my hands, but shall go where I go, and live where 
I live." These were gladdening words to the affectionate Fanny. 
Away, with Neptune led by her, she hastened to announce the reprieve 
that had been issued, and to tell of the wonderful escape of the faithful 
animal, in consequence, it was seen, of the stone’s weight having 
caused the cloth into which it was put to burst, and thus to liberate 
the condemned dog, splendid swimmer that he was; the pleasant 


a trimming enquille rising up, composed of bouillons, with embroidery 
between. Casaque of green velvet, richly embroidered and trimmed 
with fringe; the hair ornamented by noeuds of velvet and gold tasmls. 

Walking Dress .—Robe of taffetas, with flounces, edged by fringe 
and two rows of checked ribbon, Pardessus of velvet, trimmed vuh 
broad black lace and pointed pelerine, also trimmed with laoe. Capote 
of paille taffetas, with white lace at the edge, and wreath of olae 
flowers. 

PLATE IV .—Dinner Dress .—Robe of grenadine a disposition; the 
body is pointed with buttons up the front, and of square form, with 
berthe corresponding in design with the triple skirt; sleeves of two 
bouillons, and frill guimpe of tulle, with ruche round the throat. 
Coiffure in bandeaux, with fruit and foliage at the back. 

Promenade Dress .—Robe of spotted silk, with double skirt, festonnfe 
at the edge, and quilles of plaid silk on the upper one: high body, with 
basque. Mantelet shawl, richly embroidered and tnmmed with lace. 
Capote of crape and lace, with wreath of daisies. 

Walking Dress.—Robe of popeline, with double skirt, and casaque 
of the same, closing with buttons; small mantelet of black taffetas 
and lace. Straw hat, with lace round the edge, the crown encircled 
by a wreath of flowers. 

Promenade Dress .—Robe of moire, and jacket body. Small mantelet 
of black taffetas, ornamented with guimp and laoe. Bonnet of taffetas 
and straw, with flowers. 

Cariiage Dress .—Robe of taffetas a disposition, with triple skirt, 
and quilles of chinl silk, edged by a plisse of ribbon. Mantelet of 
taffetas, trimmed with very rich fringe and guimp. Bonnet of lace and 
crape, with bird of paradise. 

PLATE V.—Child’s dress of pink glice silk, made with a jacket, 
trimmed with narrow black velvet and edging, stomskeher of white 
muslin and lace, sleeves of ditto. 

Chapeau of white blonde and lace, mixed with white satin, trimmed 
with lilies of the valley on the outside, and in the cap with apple 
blossom. 

Promenade bonnet of white chip, trimmed with pink ribbon. 

Second ditto of light green silk, trimmed with white lace and 
bouquets of white May flowers. 

Morning cap of lace and blue ribbon, and small flowers of the same 
colour. 

Second ditto of white and black lace, trimmed with violet ribbon. 

Third cap of lace, trimmed with narrow lilac ribbon, and a broad of 
the same colour, and a large white flower. 

Fourth ditto of white lace, and primrose satin ribbon. 

White sleeve of muslin figured with large spots, trimmed with a bow 
of emerald satin ribbon. 

Second ditto of plain muslin, trimmed with ruches and a bow of 
pink satin ribbon. 

Collar of antique lace, fastened with a bow of narrow blue velvet. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MODEL. 

We give with the present number, the model of a berthe, intended 
to ornament a mantelet peliss£, the upper part of which has a shoulder 
piece with full back, this berthe conceals the joining of the two pari** 
forming point behind and on the shoulders, which are finished with 
tassels; it would also be a pretty form for the body of a high dress. 


occurrence being accepted by every member of the family as an encou¬ 
raging token, and serving to lighten the sorrow with which they looked 
for the last time upon the place of their birth and up bringing. 

Next day the emigrants were upon the face of the mighty deep, 
ploughing their way to a land of promise, the sagacious Neptune being 
the object of not a few other caressings than those which little Fenny 
bestowed upon him. It was observed that the head of the family 
paid more attention to the mute creature than he ever before bad 
done, and also that this kindness was joined to special favours to his 
youngest daughter. He was thankful that the dog had been spared 
and survived; nor in the Transatlantic home was he found to be 
unserviceable. But time sped ; age gained upon this faithful bouse* 
keeper, as it did upon William Welsh, and death was at length to 
overtake both. Two years had elapsed since the good man first set 
foot upon the soil of Canada. He and his offspring were now com¬ 
fortably settled in their American habitation; and the prospects of 
independence, though not of idleness or opulence, were theirs; the 
father, already a widower, looking humbly yet trustingly forward to 
another and better world, beyond the grave. He sickened, and for 
weeks was bed-ridden: his cherished dog, as if endowed with some 
measure of human sympathy as well as foresight, every morning and 
evening seeking to pay the good man a visit, but never prolonging his 
stay so as to be troublesome. To meet the welcoming and extended 
hand; to respond as such creatures do to kindly words, and then to 
take its leave with a short lingering look thrown behind, wss the 
uniform procedure of the old domestic, on each visit. 
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William Welsh died; nor from that time did Neptune ever evince 
a wish to go to the chamber where lay the remains of his late master. 
It looked as if his grief was too great to allow^him to Approach the 
body from which the spirit had fled that had dealt so tenderly to the 
creature. From the hour of the farmer's decease, to that in which 
the corpse was carried to its last resting-place, the sagacious brute 
refused all food, hiding itself it seemed in a corner where it might 
mourn unnoticed and untroubling, yet not uncared for by the affec¬ 
tionate Fanny. 

The worthy farmer had pitched upon a spot in the adjoining forest 
in which he wished to be buried, and had been at pains to inclose and 
lay it out in a manner fitting for receiving the ashes of his descendants 
and his people. Many a time had he repaired thither to do the needed 
or appointed work of fitting the locality for its intended design, and 
always with Neptune for a companion. The day of funeral arrived, 
and now the dog left his lair for silent mourning, in order to follow 
the corpse to the burying-ground; nor ever did a day pass, while the 
creature lived, that he was not to be found wending his way to and 
from the sacred «spot; the grave on each and all of these occasions 
being lain upon by the animal, so that the grass never failed to afford 
evidence of the temporary bed. 

Three months had elapsed since the death, when one morning it 
was ascertained that Neptune had been missing ever since the fore¬ 
noon of the preceding day, that being the time of his accustomed 
journeying® to the burial spot. What was more natural than to seek 
the creature there ? Nor can the reader have failed to have antici¬ 
pated the statement, when it is told that upon the grave of its late 
master the dog was found to have died. And let it not be deemed to 
have been irreverent in Fanny Welsh, neither to be so in the writer of 
these simple recordings, when it is added, that at the affectionate girl’s 
suggestion, the lifeless creature also had its grave within the inclosure, 
the preparation of which had been conducted as it were under the 
sagacious brute's inspection. 


BOUDOIR VERSES. 

UPON A BOUDOIR BANS]*ARIEL. 

By Lady E — S— W. 

Erst known, when virgin nuns, with pious bent. 

Bore the full fragrance from the convent door.* 

On Charity's sweet mission still intent, 

And gave the blessed balm to grateful poor; 

Entered the lowly cot, the home of care. 

Meek-hearted pilgrims, from a holy fane, 

With new-found charm to lay wild fever there, 

And sooth with odorous balm the scorching pain— 

A dew distilled by Rowland. —So applies 
The charitable nun her gift divine, 

Till cunning love the honey-charm descries, 

And, bee-like, rifles it for Beauty's shrine! 

His quiver-feathers the dear nectar sip, 

He sprinkles I .aura’s face with laughing eye; 

Now each too-ruby spot bath left her lip, 

Lo ! from her cheek the summer freckles fly ; 

The envious sun-specks, that have dared repose 
On that fair neck and bosom, fade in flight; 

And 'neath the pure transparent skin there glows 
A blushing tide, that longs to tinge its light. 

Oh ! now, in vain the angry wasp may sting. 

The buzzing insect spend its rage in vain ; 

One milky drop the laughing girl shall fling. 

Gone is the spot, and stifled is the pain. 

If toilets are the altars of the fair, 

Where Love declares the loveliest oftenest pray: 

Then Beauty, load them with thy incense rare, 

Rowland's Kalydor sprinkle round like spray, 

The skin to robe in snow—the sting to smother. 

And let the pretty priestess use no other. 

* The allusion is to the first exportation of Rowland’s Kalydor to 
France, where (until its fame reached the ears of the Court Beauties) 
it was used by tne nuns of different convents for charitable purposes. 


AN EVENT OF THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 

Therk are not many names on the list of those who have sacrificed 
their lives for freedom, which deserve more honorable mention than 
that of Riego. I was in the Mediterranean at the time of the brave 
attempt which terminated so fatally for him; and I well remember how 
eagerly we sought every disjointed scrap of intelligence which could 
bs gathered concerning the romantic adventures of Mina with his little 
army in Catalonia, and the firm and prudent efforts of his noble com¬ 
patriot, Riego. Old Port Mahon, according to custom, had been chosen 
for the winter quarters of our squadron; and though the Mahonese were 
by no means well effected to the cause of Ferdinand, yet the habitual 
caution and reserve of those islanders prevented their disclosing a very 
full account of what little they knew concerning the progress of events 
on the continent. Such drops of news as dribbled from them, there¬ 
fore, rather increased than quenched the flame of curiosity. This had 
arisen to a great height, when it was at last suddenly and sadly ex¬ 
tinguished by the arrival of a little polacca vessel from Barcelona, which 
brought the melancholy tidings of the defeat and flight of Mina, and 
the capture and execution of his brother in arms. This vessel had 
been despatched to Mahon with an official account of the triumphal 
entry of Ferdinand into Madrid, *just six days after the inhabitants of 
that city had witnessed the public termination of Riego's eventful 
career. 

There were bonfires and illuminations in Mahon on the receipt of this 
intelligence; but the outward demonstrations of rejoicing were rendered 
by fear, not gladness, and were as false as the hollow-hearted monarch 
whose success they were kindled to celebrate. Had the despatches com¬ 
municated news of his death and of the triumph of the constitution, 
the revelry would have been another sort of affair; the faces of the 
people, as well as their casements, would have been lighted up for joy; 
and hearts, as well as feet, would have joined in the bolero and fandango, 
and bounded to the music of the merry castenets. 

One evening, during these mock rejoicings, I went on shore with 
Charles Maitland, one of our lieutenants, and as fine a fellow as ever 
trod a frigate’s quarter-deck. He was young in commission, having 
been but recently promoted, after a tedious service of two whole lustres 
in the subordinate capacity of midshipman, during which period he 
had been the object of a full share of the “ fantastic tricks” which naval 
commanders sometime choose to play off upon those beneath them. 
When I say beneath them, I mean the phrase, so far as Charles Mait¬ 
land is concerned, to apply to the scale of military gradation ; for in 
any other respect he was beneath no man in the service. It had been 
his lot, as well as mine, to sail with a commander who allowed no 
opportunity to pass of proving his title to the nautical distinction he 
enjoyed, of being “ the hardest horse in the navy.” But those days 
were over now! and the more elevated rank, and more definite and 
important duties of a lieutenant, secured him, in a good measure, from 
a renewal of the annoyances he had so long endured. 

Almost immediately on reaching the dignity of an epaulette, Charles 
had married a sweet girl, to whom he had been long attached, and 
whom his narrow and uncertain resources had alone prevented from 
espousing before. I stood groomsman on the occasion; and I remem¬ 
ber well how handsome the fellow looked, as he led his blushing bride 
to the altar. A forty-four, convoying a trig, snug, dean-rigged little 
Baltimore clipper, could not appear more stately than he alongside 
that modest and well-modelled girl. The truth is, Charley was 
one of the finest-looking men in the service—tall, well-built, round- 
chested, with an eye like an eagle's, and a mouth, the habitual smile 
of which, or rather the slight pleasant curve approaching to a smile, 
denoted an excellent disposition, and never did dog-vane shew the 
course of the wind better than that smile expressed his temper. But 
1 am wandering from my story. 

The honey-moon—that briefest moon that ever sheds its light on the 
matrimonial state—had hardly yet begun to wane, when Charles was 
ordered to sea iu old Ironsides. The old craft was lying in the har¬ 
bour, her topsails loose, her anchor short-stay apeak, and all ready to 
trip, sheet home, and be off. His name had been pitched upon at the 
last moment, to supply a vacancy left by somebody who had begged 
off; and as there was now no time for remonstrance, he had nothing to 
do but obey. I am no band for painting scenes of the tender sort; so 1 
leave Charley’s parting with his young wife, and all that, “ to sympa¬ 
thetic imaginations,” as the girl in the play has it. 

But, avast a bit, and belay there ! What am I doing all this while ? 
A pretty piece of lee-way I have made of it! Here were we, a moment 
since, snugly moored in the harbour of Mahon, for winter quarters; 
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and now, in the turning of a glass, have I put the Atlantic between us 
and the scene of my story. Well, stations for stays !—helm's a-lee, 
and about she goes ! And we must now crack on all sail, and make a 
short cruise of it, till we get back to our starting point. There is no 
time now for buckling knee-buckles, as the boatswain's mate says, when 
he calls all hands in a squall at night! so, to make a short story of it, 
let it suffice to say, that Charles bade adieu to his wife, old Ironsides 
sailed, reached the Mediterranean in due time, went the usual rounds 
over that cruising ground (delightful cruising ground it is by the way), 
and was now in daily expectation of the relief-ship, with orders for 
her to return to the United States. 

Well, as I said before, Mahon was all in a bustle on account of the 
news from the continent. Bells were ringing, music playing, bonfires 
shone in one place, and illuminations glittered in another. Groups of 
people, of all ages and conditions, were in every square and open place; 
and the expression of many a pretty face that peeped out from the folds 
of the red mantilla, or the scowl of many a dark eye that glared beneath 
the shadow of the sombrero, denoted any thing but pleasure at the in¬ 
telligence that had been received. Of all the difficult tasks in the 
the world, there is none harder than to put on the semblance of joy 
at that which stirs our righteous indignation ; and he who can best 
dissemble in such cases—no matter how strong the motive—is not the 
man I should choose for my friend. 

Well, Charles and I went ashore one evening, as I said, during the 
rejoicings. We had no other object in view than to take a long stroll 
together, along the romautic shores of one of the prettiest and quietest 
bays in the world, and to converse without restraint (that, at least, I 
supposed was his motive) on the topic which was ever uppermost in 
his mind. We were yet in the midst of the town, and were threading 
our way through the crowd in one of the principal squares, when a 
woman—and a pretty old one too, as well as one might judge by the 
withered and sallow face which her threadbare mantle was so disposed 
as only half to betray—suddenly presented herself before us, and whis¬ 
pered a single word, in a low, guttural voice, to my companion. One 
who has sat as many cold watches as I have, on the look out, on the 
forctopsail-yard, naturally acquires a quick eye; and it therefore did 
not escape me that the old woman, as she spoke to Charles, slipped a 
sealed note into his hand. She then passed on, mixed with the throng, 
and in an instant disappeared from my following glance. In Spain, 
the country of intrigue and romantic adventure, there was nothing so 
very singular in this as to justify great surprise; and perhaps the cir¬ 
cumstance would have soon passed from my mind altogether, had not 
subsequent events, which I could not but consider in some way connected 
with it, kept it continually in my thoughts. 

On reaching the first convenient place, Charles paused to peruse the 
billet. Its contents, whatever they were, seemed to engage him deeply. 
He stood pondering over the paper for several moments, with the air 
of one in earnest and perplexed meditation; and then, suddenly crum¬ 
pling it in his hand, and thrusting it into his pocket, cast round him a 
quick and apprehensive glance, as if fearful that some one might have 
overlooked him. There was more confusion in his manner, and more hesi¬ 
tancy in his speech, than I had ever before seen him exhibit, when he 
approached me, a moment or two after this, and said that an unexpected 
engagement would oblige him to forego the intended walk, and leave 
me to pursue my way alone. 

I had known Charles Maitland from a boy. We had studied our 


lessons on the same form; had shot our marbles into the same ring; 
had entered the navy within a few weeks of each other; had been | 
shipmates and messmates through two long and eventful cruises, and a I 
good part of the time had been watchmates. I knew that he had a 
soul of honour; that his principles were well established, his head 
clear, his morality nice, and that he loved his young wife with the 
most ardent attachment. Yet for all this, I could not help feeling 
a certain indefinite fear that there was something wrong connected 
with that note. It could not be a challenge; for he was beloved by 
all the officers of the squadron, and I was very sure he had not been 
embroiled in any quarrel on shore. Besides, if it were so, he would 
have applied to me as his friend;—and then, again, women are not 
chosen as bearers of such messages. Yet that the subject, whatever 
it might be, was of no ordinary kind, was evident from the impression 
which the perusal occasioned, and not less evident from his withholding 
the matter from me. Our communion had always been of the most 
frank and unreserved description; we had been sharers of each other's 
thoughts, sentiments, and wishes, from boyhood up; I bad been in his 
confidence through his whole course of wooing; and indeed, until the 
present moment, he had never shewn a desire to keep any thing from 
my knowledge. Reflections of this kind caused me, perhaps, to give 
undue importance to the circumstance which had just occurred. I 
began to fear that Charles was in some way concerned in an unworthy 
adventure ! and a vague suspicion, which I did not like to entertain, 
and could not altogether reject, took possesion of my mind that woman 
was at the bottom of it. I turned with slow step towards the quay, 
and hummed, as I descended the long lateral road that is excavated 
from the perpendicular cliff which overlooks the bay— 
u Though love is warm awhile. 

Soon it grows cold : 

Absence soon blights the anile. 

Ere love grows old.** | 

(To he continued .) 


A lady promised her servant girl five guineas as a marriage portion. 
The girl married a man of low stature, which somewhat surprised her 
mistress. “ Why, Mary, what a little husband you have got!" La, 
missus, replied Mary, “ what can you expect for five guineas." 


NEW ADDITIONS. 

The Nuptial Group—Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal in her 
bridal dress of Homton lace, trimmed with orange flowers, the admi¬ 
ration of every one: also His Royal Highness Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia. The magnifioent Napoleon Golden Chamber 
completed, various relics, etc. A full length portrait of Nena Sahib, 
in official costume, is now added to the extra room. Also the atrocious 
assassins, Orsini and Picrri, guillotined for attempting the life of the 
Emperor Napoleen III. and Empress, to the horror of all Europe. 

MADAME TUSSATJD AMD SONS’ 
EXHIBITION. 

BAZAAR, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 

Open from 11 till 10. 

Admittance—One Shilling. Napoleon Room*, Sixpence. \ 


ESTABLISHED IN THE TEAR 1810. 

To Merchants, Storekeepers, Milliners, and Drapers. 

BAIL AND CO., 

WAREHOUSES— 7 and 8, FOSTER-LANE, Back of the General Post Office, London, 
Manufacturers and Exporters of the following Articles:— 


Hair Nets 

Horse-hair Petticoats 
Haberdashery in all its Branches 
Chenilles in all sixes 
Baby Linen in every variety 
Woollen and Cashmere Hoods 
Ladies* and Children’s Mantles 
Millinery, &c. 

Ladies* Night Caps 

BALL & CO. beg to acquaint the Indian trade that they continue to ship, both by overland and sailing 
vessels, all orders entrusted to them without delay; they also undertake to execute commissions for every 
description of goods without any charge for shipping, having a clerk especially employed for the export 
department. Orders must he accompanied by a remittance payable in London. 


Artificial Flowers 
Ostrich Feathers 
Ladies* Silk Trimmings 

„ Silk Ornaments and But 
tons 

„ Tassels, Braids, &c. 
Ribbon Velvets 
Fancy Neck Ties 
Ribbon Plaits 


Infants* Worked Robes 
„ Embroidered Cloaks 
Ladies* Silk and Fancy Bonnets 
Bonnet Shapes, Whalebones 
Canes, Tops, &c. 

Widows* Millinery 
Mourning and Crape Collars 
Worked Collars, Capes, Ac. 


INDIA * BRITISH 
SHAWLS, 

DRESSES, and CLOAKS, of 
every description. Cleaned,and 
the Colours preserved. Black 
dyed for Mourning every Wed¬ 
nesday, and finished in a few 
days. Bed Furniture and 
Drawing-Room Suits, of all 
kinds. Cleaned, Dyed, and Fi¬ 
nished. Kid Gloves, Silk and 
Satin Waistcoats, cleaned by 

Samel Osmond k Co., 

8, Ivy Lane, Newgate Street, 
London. 

Orders by post promptly ai- 
attended to. 

Goods sent to all parts. 
Established above a Century. 
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THE LONDON AND PABIS ADVERTISER FOR APRIL. 


LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

Price Is. l}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

SIS preparation is one of the benefits 'which the 
ience of modern chemistry has conferred upon man- 
nd; for daring the first twenty years of the present 
ntury to speak of a core for the Gout was considered 
romance; but now, the efficacy and safety of this! 
edidne is so fully demonstrated by unsolicited testim¬ 
onials .freon persons in every rank of life, that pub- ; 
t option proclaims this as one of the most impor* 
at discoveries of the present age; and, in testimony 
'its efficacy, Mr. W. Burch* Chemist, West Bromwich, 
rites,— 

“ Nov. 8th, 1856. 

Gentlemen,—The enclosed testimonial was received 
r me from a customer residing in this town. 

Yours respectfully, W. Burch. 

To Messrs. Prout A Co." 

Mr. Aritinstall, of the Lyng. West Bromwich, says: 
I have much pleasure in bearing my testimony to the 
rcmderful efficacy of Blair's Gout and Rheumatic Pills. 
Aaving been a great sufferer from rheumatic gout, I 
tiave upon various occasions had recourse to them, and 
am happy to say chat however acute and distressing the 
pain may be, I always receive relief in an almost incre¬ 
dibly short time, even after taking only one dose. If 
taken in the early stage of the disease they dissipate it; 
if later they ease the pain and cure much sooner than 
any other medieinel ever made use of. I would not be 
without them on any account." 

These pills require neither attention nor confinement, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
riUi wt 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors. See the name of 
' Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London," on the Govern- 


AN ASTONISHING REMEDY! 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


52, FLEET STREET. 

Bt. HOWARD, Sipgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
introduced an entirely new description of ARTI¬ 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or liga¬ 
tures. They bo perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
is not to be distinguished from the original, by the 
losest observer; they will never change colour or 
fecay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever 
►rfore used. This method does not require the ex¬ 
action of roots or any painful operation, and will 
Ufport and ppeeerve teoch that are loooo, and Is 
nttranieed to restore articulation, and mastication, 
decayed teeth stopped and renderedfsound and useful in 
mstiration. 52, FLEET STREET, 

At home from 10 to 5. 


It Expels Disease !—It is said that all productions 
of human skill have their day, and are superseded by 
new inventions or discoveries. Not so with this remedy. 
“It it not for a day, but for all time." And why? 
Because it strikes at the generic root of all diseases in 
the blood, and medical art can accomplish nothing 
beyond that. The Ointment, penetrating through flesh 
and fibre, like water through a porous substance, reaches 
the germ cr radix of scrofula, erysipelas, cancer, tumour, 
and all eruptive and ulcerous discharges in the circula¬ 
tion, and eradicate the taint at once and for ever. 

Bap Legs. —This Ointment will cure any case of Bad 
Leg, even if of twenty years standing, or however hard 
or discoloured the flesh may be, or if swollen the size of 
a person's body, providing that the Ointment is well 
rubbed into the whole of the parts affected twice a day 
in large quantities, and the parts kept covered with 
linen rags thickly spread with the Ointment; from this 
mode of treatment, a plentiful discharge of unhealthy 
humour will follow, until the wounds are all healed on 
the leg, or other parts assumes its natural appearance. 

Old Wounds, Sores, and Ulcers.— The most in¬ 
veterate cases of bad legs, scrofulous or other sores, arc 
cured, if of twenty years standing, by the joint use of 
the Ointment and Pills. The effect of this unrivalled 
remedy upon virulent ulcers and soreB, is almost mira¬ 
culous. It first discharges the poison which produces 
suppuration and proud flesh, and thus the cores which 
its healing properties afterwards complete, are safe as 
well as permanent. 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Holloway, 
244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London, also by all 
respectable Druggists and Dealers in Medicines through¬ 
out the civilized world, at the following prices.—Is. lid., 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s.,22s., and 33s. each rot. There is a 
considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. N.B.— 
Directions for the guidance of patients in every disorder 
are affixed to each Pot. 


CLENFIELO PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

And pronounced by TIER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS 
to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, Ac., Ac. 


FOURTEEN LIFE-SIZE PAPER FASHIONS, 
Price 6s. 

ESTABLISHED EIGHT YEARS. 

MM. E. S. DELULE A DESTRIBRIER, 

80, Rue St. Honors, Paris, 

MODISTES TO THE COURTS OF FRANCE 
AND VIENNA, 

Beg to announce that their Packets of all the newest 
FASHIONS are now ready for delivery. They 
consist of the Mantle deEtoile, which hag been 
accepted by the Empress as the Mantle for Long- 
1 champ; Scarf Mantles, and others; Robes; Ball 
; Dresses ; Jackets; Sleeves of the newest shapes, and in 
! great variety; Children's Dresses; Boy’s and Girl's 
! Skirt Side Trimmings, very novel; also a New Bonnet, 
j by Adele Rovere, of the Place Vendome; together with 
; directions how to make np the Models in the French 
i style, and Large PLATE showing the MODELS, 
j In consequence of the increasing demand, M. D. will 
J again visit to attend the distribution of the Packets, and 
as there is this Season an entire change in the Fashions, 
M. D. intreats her subscribers to send their orders at 
once, as after the first Parcel is sold, great delay occurs 
in getting others passed through the Custom House. 

They may be had on application to Mdme. Delule, 7, 
Queen's Row, facing Her Majesty's Palace. Buckingham 
Gate, Pimlico; or of Mr. Mabley, 143, gfcrand. If by 
latter, addressed Madame Delule. Price 5s., ar free by 
post, 5s. fid., to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Stamps, or Post Order payable at the General Post- 
office, London, to Hel*n6 Delule. 

SPRiNC FASHIONS. 

MRS. HOUGHTON, 

5, Palsgrave Place, Strand, near Temple Bar, 

Returns her best thanks for the extensive patronage 
she has so long been honoured with, and begs to an¬ 
nounce to her numerous Customers, and Ladies in 
general, that her Show-Rooms are NOW OPEN, 
containing an elegant selection in every style of 
PAPER MODEL, including a variety of fall-sized 
Dresses, Mantles, Jackets, Juvenile Costume, Ac. Ac., 
from the First Houses in London and Paris, to which 
she begs to call their attention. 

N.B.—A correct flat Pattern given with each article. 

Parties residing m the Country may rely upon their 
Orders receiving immediate despatch. 

5, Palsgrave Place, Strand, London. 


THE GREAT LINCOLNSHIRE MEDICINE. 

PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. I 

THESE Pills are the most effectual remedy for Wind in the Stomach and Bowels, Spasms, Costiveness, Giddi* 
new, aad Sick Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Chtlic. Jaundice, 
Gost, Dropsy, Asthma. Sore Throat, Ague, Biliousness, Erysipelas, Female Complaints, Liver Complaints, 
Lumbago, Piles, Tic Doloreux, Scurvy, Eruptions of the Skin, Ac. 

17 YEAR’S SUFFERING CURED BY PAGE WOODCOCK'S WIND PILL8. 

Copy of a Letter from Mrs. Hadwick, wife of Mr. Had wick, Boot Maker, West-street, Alford, Lincolnshire. 

“ To Mr. Page Woodcock, Sir,—I feel it a duty I owe to «u ering humanity, to forward yon my humble 
istimony to the wonderful effects of your celebrated Wind Pills. For 17 years I was a sufferer from Wind and 
eoumfiemtiozi of disorders, scarcely enjoying a day's health during the whole time. I had heard of your Pills, but 
ritlitlieiiias with other Patent Medicines, I was very sceptical, 1 never would have anything to do with them; 
ot bearing so much about them at different tunes, I was induced to try. and in trying found so much benefit that 
persevered with them, and I now enjoy the best of health, which I attribute to your rills. Their heolth-retf oring 
over is wonderful ; I cannot with language set a value 0 n them. Mrs. HADWICK. 

EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF INFLAMMATION OF THE BOWELS, BY PAGE WOODCOCK'S 

WIND PILLS. 

These Pill* can be procured of any respectable Medicine Vendor, in Boxes at la lid., 2s. 9d., and 4s. fid. each, 
>r should any difficulty occur, enclose 14, 38, or 54 stamps (according to size,) pre-pald, to Page D. Woodcock, 
KP.S., Lincoln, and they will be sent free to any part of the United Kingdom. 

Persons reading im Loudon can obtain the snore Pills at Barclay's, 95, Farringdon Street; Sutton and 
3o., 10, Bow Church Yard; W. Edwards, 67. St. Paul's; J. Sanger, 150, and Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford Street • 
fatter and Harding, 4, Cheapside ; M. Doughty, 26, Black friars Road; Dr. Kernot, Chrisp Street, Poplar ; and 
tl the principal Medicine Dealers in Town. Also, by Ralmet and Co., Leith Walk, Edinburgh ; Bewlay and 
kune, Dublin. They are also sold by all respectable Medicine Venders throughout the Kingdom. 


EMBROIDERY Su BRAIDING. 

BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS ON THE BEST MUSLIN,'Ready for working. 

Ladies* and Children’s Jackets with handsome designs on Marcella, Twill, Cambric, Nainsook, Ac. 
Children's Dresses from 2s. fid. Long Robes from 5s. fid. Capes from 2s. fid. 

Cottars, Sleeves, Gauntlets, Chemisetts, Handkerchiefs, Night Caps, Shirt Fronts; Bread, Cheese, and Fish 

(Roths; D'Oyleys, etc. 

Barden from one inch to forty. Slippers, Smoking Caps, Mats, Table Covers, on Cloth, Appliqul, etc. 

Berlin Wool, Beads, Bugles, etc. 

A Collar and List of Prices sent free for Five Stamps. 

Parties providing their own material, can have it marked for embroidery or braiding, at moderate prices. 
No extra charge for copying designs. The Trade supplied. 

Mrs. WILCOCKSON, 44, Goodge Street, Tottenham Court Road. 

“ The Queen" Collars, price Is.; Sleeves to match, 2s. fid. per pair. “ The Princess Royal" Collar, 9d.; 
Sleeves, 2s., are new and beautiful designs. 


SPRING PARIS FASHIONS. 

MADAME LEBARRE, 

Designer of Fashion* to tke Empress 
Eugenie. 

LONDON DEPOT, 6, WANSFORD PLACE. 

OAKLEY SQUARE. 

MADAME LEBARRE’S FULL-SIZED PAPER 
MODELS of the Spring Fashions, has been forwarded 
from Paris to her agent in London. They are made up in 
the most distingu£ style shat has gained for Madame 
Lrbarre such universal patronage, and renders them an 
ornament to any Show Room. The trimmings are exact 
in every particular, to that the effect of the article, when 
made up, is instantly seen. A FLAT PATTERN TO 
CUT from is given with each article in a set, and all the 
new designs may be had simultaneously with their 
appearance in the French Capital. 

12 Articles in Box, including MANTELETS, BODIES. 
JACQUETTE8, SLEEVES, SKIRT TRIMMINGS* 
and CHILDREN'S DRES8E8, txjll ybimmid, 21s. 
fi Ditto ditto Box included, 10s. fid. ; or 

TRUE pub POST, in Padket, lls. fid. 

Single Models forwarded, POST FREE, to any part of 
the United Kingdom* at the following prices 

Mantelets, 3s. id. Bodies, 2a. Sleeves, Is. fid. J&cgoette, 
Bodies, 2s.; Skirt Trimmings, 2s.; and Children’s 
Patterns, for Boy or Girl, 2s. each. 

To those ladies who do not visit Paris, Madame Lebarrb 
begs to recommend her English agent, who will give 
her immediate personal attention to all Country 
Orders. 

Orders must be accompanied by a remittance (Post 
Office Order or Stamps), payable at the General 
Office, to Adele Lebarrb. 

London Depot,—*6; Wansford Place, Oakley Square, 
(N.W.), within Ten minutes' walk of Great Northern, 
Camden Town, and North-Western Railways. 




EXTRA NUMBERS 

OF 

THE FAMILY HERALD, 

Price One Penny each ; by Post , Twopence, 

ALWAYS IN PRINT. 


Health and Happiness; 

Containing practical Hints for the preservation of the most valuable of earthly blessings, 
and the attainment of long life. Where there is health, all the other joys of life are 
doubled, and the ills of life are more easily borne. 

Domestic Cookery; 

Containing upwards of Three Hundred Recipes, in every branch of Economical Cookery; 
to which are added Useful Hints and Practical Instructions in Domestic Management, 
showing how to make the most of moderate means. 


Volumes One to Fifteen; 

All the Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the FAMILY HERALD, from the 
commencement, are in print. 


We can positively assure the Public that 
there ought to be no difficulty in pro¬ 
curing any back Part or Number. 

Subscribers residing in the Country should 
write down legibly the Parts or Numbers 
required, and give the list to their Book¬ 
seller, who will procure the same from his 
London Agent. 

Subscribers residing in London or its En¬ 
virons may always procure any back Num¬ 
ber, Part, or volume, of Mr. Blake, 
the Publisher, 421, Strand, W. C. 


The following are the Prices charged to the 
Public for all the Numbers, Parts, and 
Volumes published to the present time:— 

Nos. 1 to 416 . . . Twopence. 
Parts 1 to 96 ... Eightpence. 

"V ols. I. to VIII. . . 8$. 6(i?. each. 


The Extra Numbers and Parts reckon 
from May, 1843, to April, 3851. 

No. 417 and upwards . One Penny. 
Part 97 and upwards . Sixpence. 

Vol. IX. and upwards . 7s. 6d. 

Penny Numbers and Sixpenny Parts 
reckon from May, 3,1851. 


Subscribers unable to procure back Numbers 
may have them forwarded from the Pub¬ 
lisher through the book post as follows:— 
3 Numbers One Penny extra; 7 for Two¬ 
pence extra; 15 for Fourpence extra; 
23 for Sixpence extra; and 30 for Eight- 
pence extra. A Single Number costs 
One Penny extra by post. 

Three Monthly parts ordered at one time can 
be sent by Post for Fourpence extra; the 
Postage of a singlePart is Twopence extra. 

A Volume will be sent Post-free for One 
Shilling extra. 


The Fifteenth Volume commenced the 2nd. 
of May, 1857, with No. 731, or Part 1ft 
and ended the 24th of April, 1858, ritA 
No. 782, or Part 180. 

Cases for binding each Volume, in a uniform 
manner, may be had, price 1 *. 8 d. each, or 
the Volume may be bound for 2s. 6d. 

Deficient Numbers or Parts sent bj return 
of Post. 

Payment may be made either in Postage 
Stamps, or by Post-Office Order payable 
to Mr. Blake, 421, Strand, W.C. 


It may be necessary to c aution new Sub* 
scrioers to ask for THE HERAL D, as se¬ 
veral imitators have prefixed the wow 
“ Family” to the other portion of their 
title; others have imitated our form m 
typography. We have no connection 
whatever with any other periodical. 
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OF 


THE FAMILY HERALD, 

Price One Penny each; by Post , Twopence, 


ALWAYS IN PRINT. 


Health and Happiness; 

Containing practical Hints for the preservation of the most valuable of earthlj 
blessings, and the attainment of long life. Where there is health, all the other 
joys of life are doubled, and the ills of life are more easily borne. 

Domestic Cookery; 

Containing upwards of Three Hundred Recipes, in every branch of Economical 
Cookery ; to which are added Useful Hints and Practical Instructions in 
Domestic Management, showing how to make the most of moderate means. 


Volumes One to Fifteen; 

All the Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the FAMILY HERALD, from 
the commencement, are in print. 


We can positively assure the Public 
that there ought to be no difficulty in 
procuring any back Part or Number. 

Subscribers residing in the Country 
should write down legibly the Parts or 
Numbers required, and give the list 
to their Bookseller, who will procure 
the same from his London Agent. 

Subscribers residing in London or its En¬ 
virons may always procure any back 
Number, Part, or Volume, of Mr. 
Benjamin Blake, the Publisher, 
421, Strand, W. C. 


The following are the Prices charged to 
the Public for all the Numbers, Parts, 
and Volumes published to the present 
time:— 

Nos. 1 to 416 . . Twopence. 
Parts 1 to 96. . . Eightpence. 
Vols. I. tc VIII. . 8*. 6<f. each. 


The Extra Numbers and Parts reckon 
from May, 1843, to April, 3851. . I 
No. 417 and upwards One Penny. ’ 
Part 97 and upwards Sixpence. 

Vol. IX. and upwards 7«. 6d. 

Penny Numbers and Sixpenny Parts 
reckon from May 3,1851. j 

Subscribers unable to procure back Num- j 
bers may have them forwarded from the j 
Publisher through the book post as fol- j 
lows:—3 Numbers One Penny extra; | 
7for Twopence extra; 15 for Fourpence I 
extra ; 23 for Sixpence extra; and 30 
for Eightpence extra. A Single Num¬ 
ber costs One Penny extra by post. 

Three Monthly parts ordered at one time 
can be sent by Post for Fourpence 
extra; the Postage of a single Part is 
Twopence extra. 

A Volume will be sent Post-free for One 
Shilling extra. 


The Fifteenth Volume commenced the 
2nd of May, 1857, with No. 731, or 
Part 169, and ended the 24th of April, 
1858, with No. 782, or Part 180. 

Cases for binding each Volume, in a uni¬ 
form manner, may be had, price 1 a &/• 
each, or the Volume may be bound for 
2s. 6d. 

Deficient Numbers or Parts sent by 
return of Post. 

Payment may be made either in Post¬ 
age Stamps, or by Post-Office Order 
payable to Mr. Benjamin Blake, 
421, Strand, W.C. 


It may be necessary to caution new Sub¬ 
scribers to ask for THE HERA LD, as 
several imitators have prefixed theword 
“ Family* * to the other portion of their 
title; others have imitated our form and 
typography. We have no connection 
whatever with any other periodical. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard des Italieks, June 28th, 1858. 

Cheer Ami*,— The great variety of silk materials renders the 
toilettes very elegant this summer; they never were known so novel 
and delicate in designs, nor so numerous and pretty. The taffetas 
cilic es are of small crowded designs—neither large flowers or very 
large checks, striped materials on white grounds, small flowers or stars 
on grounds of tne same colour, grey on grey (merely differing in 
shade), bine on blue, etc., etc., black and white, grey and pink, grey 
and green. These dresses may be made in various ways—high bodies, 
with basques ruches and trimmed; bodies with four deep points, 
closing with buttons, trimmed with plats of silk, ruches, or buttons 
pat on as guimpe. These ornaments should only rise half wav on the 
body, whether commencing from the throut or the waist, for they are 
done either way, though it is more usual and prettier from the waist. 
Je&ne and woollen dresses are made with very long basques, or rather 
large cosaques, sleeves pagoda, or with frills. A dress of green 
taffetas had four flounces hemmed, each being headed by a row of 
very large black taffetas buttons ; high body, with three rows of the 
aasne buttons, still larger pagoda sleeves a re vers, with buttons. A 
dress of pink and white mousseline de soie in small stars, double skirt 
(the lower one having a deep flounce, the upi>er one a ruche a la 
Vieille), low body, over which was a fichu Marie Antoinette, trimmed 
with point de Yenise, and sleeves of the same. 

Flounces are less uncommon, because light materials are so general. 
Nothing is so suitable for this fine season as muslins -pink, blue, or 
maare ; but flounces are not exclusively used on them ; some prefer 
the double skirts, white muslin embroidered in a light pattern, the 
trpper skirt open m front, with large boui!lonn£s edged by a small 
doting; the bouillonn£ is transparent, with pale blue ribbon run 
through ; the body is high, with rather deep point before and behind, 
but slightly rounded, and covered by a bouillonn£, which is continued 
behind, following the contour of tne body; the uleeves are formed 
of a large bouillon, tightened a little below the elbow by a bouillonne, 
terminating by a noeud of blue ribbon. Embroidery in colours, not 
only in silk, but in shaded wools, are returning to favour, and, when 
used in moderation, the effect is not bad. Those with flounces em¬ 
broidered in green, blue, pink, mauve, or cerise wools, are pretty, only 
one colour being used on a dress; but the mantelet or shawl which 
accompanies the dress admits of several colours. The trimmings 
en quilles are gradually disappearing, and the double skirts a disposi¬ 
tion rising in stripes to the waist, are the novelty of the season. These 
dispositions are Pompadour on a ground of pearl grey, mauve, blue de 
Chine, or pale grey. Bareges are in great variety of colours, but the 
prettiest are grey ornamented with plaid; the bodies are all either 
with ceinture (waistband) or pointed ; the ceinture is more youthful, 
the point more for dress. 

Dresses for country or sea-side toilettes are decidedly of the redingote 
form of checked taffetas, all shades of grey, or fancy materials ; they 
may be ornamented all down the front with pattea of the same 
material, piped with plaid, large plaid buttons confining the pattes ; 
the corsage should be with long ceinture of plaid taffetas, rather wide 
sleeves, with open cuff confined by pattes; but the above is more 
simple. Morning negliges are made of jean, also of foulards in 
Cacnemire designs: they are made with skirt and jacket, or as a 
peignoir, with small pelerine reaching very little below the armhole, 
the pelerine and sleeves trimmed with ruche a la Vieille. 

Sleeves are with bouillons and closed for morning neglig£, but open 
when of lace, and sometimes also in muslin. Embroidered cambric 
collars are worn in morning toilettes ; the sleeves should correspond 
wide and closing, with wristband or revers embroidered to match. 
Seme muslin collars are placed over coloured taffetas, blue de Chine, 
mauve, pale green, or currant; with these the sleeves are composed 
of bouillons, separated by a little ribbon ruche the colour of the lining 
of the collar, terminating with a wide frill, embroidered and raised 
at intervals by ruches, terminating with na»ud and ends. For neglige 
robes of barege, or cambric, or mousseline de Chine, jaconets are made 


with single very full skirt, with wide ruches h la Vieille rising up, 
high bodies pointed and ornamented with a pliss£ mousquetarre 
sleeves with revers ; the large casaqucs are very fashionable with plain 
skirts. Black taffetas dresses with donble skirts have the upper por¬ 
tion bordered half its depth by plaid taffetas; similar style with pink is 
pretty. 

Ball dresses at this season are always remarkable fin* their lightness 
and elegance, white generally prevailing with natural flowers. One 
of white tulle was with triple skirt, each ornamented with ruohes, 
haring at intervals bunches of cornflowers and grass. Another, for a 
very young person, was of white crape, very bouffante, a single skirt 
lined with pink taffetas, the body trimmed with a band of roses 
without foliage, and similar wreaths in the hair. With low bodies 
pelerines or fichus are worn, either the Marie Antoinette of guipure 
covered by four frills of guipure, two black and two white, headed by 
a small ruche of pink ribbon with noeud in front, or a round pelerine 
made of embroidered insertions and Valenciennes alternately: two 
frills encircle this pelerine, one of embroidered muslin, the other of* 
lace, rather narrow er pelerines canezous of muslin, bouillonnG con¬ 
fined at intervals by a small ruche of blue ribbon, terminating with 
small noeud, which falls on the embroidered frill that completes this 
canezous, closing up the front with naeuds of ribbon. 

The bonnets this season are rnther heavy, and the ornaments inside 
are no longer placed at the sides, but entirely on the centre of the 
forehead, in the diadem form, which is a style not becoming to all. 
With the soft head-pieces and flat crowns a scarf of black taffetas, 
edged with black lace, encircles the crown, and crosses behind without 
being tied, so that the two ends, which arc wide and square, fall on the 
bavolet; all this black is enlivened by a few roses. A Leghorn with 
bavolet of black lace, headed by a small fluting of red velvet, and on 
each side the front a bunch of wheat-ears mixed with a bride of purple 
velvet, which twisted on the sides, and edged the bonnet inside a 
velvet noeud of two branches of wheat-ears arranged in the diadem 
form. Another of paille de riz had a pink bavelot edged with black 
taffetas; the front was ornamented with a scarf of black taffetas, on 
which were full-blown moss roses with foliage, the largest placed in 
the centre, the others diminishing in size on each ride ; the diadem 
inside was in the same style—the brides pink, edged with black. 

In the public promenades in Paris the dresses are very much worn 
in grey, and the oonnets with black ribbon mixed with other colours, 
a fashion very likely to become very common ; but there are fashions 
which always preserve a certain degree of elegance, as will be the case 
with this rather odd mixture of black taffetas ribbons. A very pretty 
bonnet of Belgian straw was ornamented by a mixed ribbon—blue, 
bluck, and green, with blades of grass and corn-flowers forming half¬ 
wreath on the front. For morning wear, or for young ladies, straw 
bonnets are with bavelot and brides of pink, the bonnet edged with 
black velvet, and a single band of black velvet on the front, tying in 
the centre, small rose-buds inside across the forehead, with noeud of 
black velvet in the centre. A bonnet of fine Leghorn was edged by 
ponceau taffetas; & bunch of ripe elder-berries was prettily placed, 
rising to the middle of the front inside; on the centre of the forehead 
was a bunch of the same flowers mixed with black velvet, the bavolet 
and brides of ponceau. Some capotes have been made half silk, half 
straw ; the crown is soft, and seems joined to the bavolet. These are 
pretty for young persons. 

Mantelets are worn in every variety of form, and style, and material. 
Black is the prevailing favourite. Both black and white lace man¬ 
telets are in favour. A very elegant one of English point lace was 
lined with black gauze, and’ a frill of black lace was placed between 
two of the English point, and small ruches of black and white formed 
heading. Scarfs are very much worn,of various materials —some lace, 
some muslin, some silk, often of the same material as the dress, and 
generally confined in the centre by a noeud and long ends of ribbon. 

A new style of burnous is made of white muslin, sometimes lined 
with silk, or without any lining ; the hood made so as easily to permit 
its coming on the head ; this burnous is trimmed with lace and small 
ruche of pink taffetas, the hood the same, without lining. Some 
mantelets are low, witli deep frill festounG, or pinked ; some form 
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THE NEW QUADRILLE—THE VIENNESE. 


Just Published, price One Shilling, post free, a new Edition of the 

JjJTIQUETTE OF THE BALL ROOM, and Guide 

to all the New and Fashionable Dances, containing a simple and 
correct description of the Steps and Figures in the charming new 
QoadriUe, the VIENNESE; and of all the most admired Quadrilles, 
Vaises, Mazourkas, Polkas, Galops, Country Dances, La TempSte, 
La Varsovienne, the Schottische, the Gorlitza, the Holly Berry, &c. &c. 
With Hints and Instructions respecting the Toilette and Deportment 
of Ladies and Gentlemen in public and private Soirees Dansantes. 
By Mrs. Nicholas Henderson, Teacher of Dancing, 19, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street. This is the best Bali Room Guide published. 

B. Blake, Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, and all Booksellers. 
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LONDON AND PARIS 


LADIES’ MAGAZINE OF FASHION, 

polite fittraim, tft. 


No. 337. 


JANUARY, 185D. 


Vol. 32 . 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard des Itauens, December 24 Ih , 1358. 

CuntB Amib,—T he fashionable materials for the winter season are 
Pekin s velontes, armures, moires, taffetas of every colour, with piuk 
sprigs on black grounds, or black on pink grounds, white taffetas 
sprigged all over with crosses of black velvets, which style will also be 
made in every colour—violet, marron, emerald green, etc,; another 
kind is of orange taffetas, with designs in black Astracan and white 
plash. Figured materials seem rather in favour this winter. Plain 
taffetas are less elegant. The double skirts of Terry velvet have the 
upper one sometimes open at the sides, and bordered by a wide plain 
velvet of the same colour. 

Whilst we have to deplore the loss of the basques, which were so 
becoming, and formed so pretty a finish to our corsages, and now con¬ 
fine our sleeves to a narrow wristband, and relinquish the graceful 
oriental and flowing sleeve, and quilles disappearing, whilst a change 
seems to affect most things—the rotundity of our skirts have assumed 
an enormous circumference, and a new form is spoken of resembling 
an umbrella or parachute; on the other hand, we are told the skirts 
will be very long this season, almost forming a train, and not at all 
bouffant at the top, and cut for this style in front, without division 
from the skirt, the plaits only commencing under the arm. Mauy 
sleeves will be worn tight at the lower part, and bouillonnG on the top, 
the body round at the waist, or pointed if high. Low bodies have 
very deep points, both before and behind. The same material seems to 
dififer in appearance according to the use to which it is applied ; with 
plain skirt, suitable for morning, or ornamented up the sides with 
nesuds of velvet, it at once becomes a dinner toilette. 

Some very pretty dresses in the newest fashion are with sleeves 
closing at the bottom and bouillonn£s at the top, round at the waist 
with ceinture } some have the body pointed, then a large noeud is 
placed at the side, the skirts very full, and at the bottom, but less so 
at the top. As a novelty also, we may mention a dress composed of 
alternate breadths of violet, Terry velvet and black velvet, in Bingle 
skirt, long and full, the two side breadths with very handsome gimp. 
The union of black with light colours being again in favour, flounces 
of black lace will be much worn. A dre?s of laurel green satin, with 
very full uklrt, but plain, was mounted at the waist in five large hollow 
plaits ; a trimming Louis XV. was placed on, consisting of jockeys for 
tbe sleeves and brandenbourgs for body, and skirt of gimp. 

A very handsome toilette of white gros de Tours sprigged with pink 
Alpine daisies, was with double skirt, trimmed with ribbon to corre¬ 
spond ; the skirt was mounted in rather a novel manner, having only 
three large folds or plaits at the waist, which method obviates increas¬ 
ing the size at the hips. Velvet dresses again appear, and no richer or 
handsomer material can be produced. Splendid trimmings are made 
for it, composed of beautiful points d’Espagne placed on tbe bodies, 
and particularly the sleeves, which are denominated epaulettes 
Alma viva. They are difficult to describe ; some are made of a noeud 
of velvet with bugles or 'gimp, a resille a jour with pendants of silver, 
velvet ribbons ; plaid, and in every variety, are used to ornament the 
entire dress, and gimps also form an important item in the present 
toilettes. Some dresses have a wide chenille gimp placed at tbe bot¬ 
tom of the skirt; a very useful little gimp is also made to conceal the 
heading of laces, the seams of dresses, and headings of flounces. 

Douillettes for home wear are being made for the cold weather 
they are of satin or soft warm materials, and wadded throughout; for 
the same purpose are the Soutanelles Louis XV. in large folds con¬ 
fined in the back with small collar; these are trimmed with a plisse 
of cerese or orange velvet. The porte jupes, to which we have before 
called attention, are more than usually necessary at this season ; they 
possess the double advantage of being simple or elegant according to 
the use required ; for walking they are of black velvet, with or with¬ 
out any neead; when required to be also ornamental they are of 
taffetas ribbon, forming a large touffe with long ends, and may be 
either the colour of the dreES or black; some have been made for 


ball dresses of white satin embroidered in gold, or of ostrich feathers. 
Tulle dresses are raised on both sides in the style of Louis XV.; for 
white dresses the porte jupe may be of cerise velvet, with large rosettes 
and long ends ; flounces may also be used. 

Resilles are very pretty for morning coiffures, as also small scarfs of 
fitch, which can be as easily arranged on the hair as flounces, and 
they are becoming. 

• A simple style is fashionable this season in bonnets; thus one of 
violet velvet was without any mixture of colour, merely a wide band of 
velvet plisse on the front, to which was attached a deep black lace 
falling on the crown, a second falling on the bavolet, brides of velvet, 
and inside a large noeud of violet velvet. Another of pink crape and 
velvet had rosaces of crape, with velvet centre. Those for morning 
wear are very simple, and almost always with voilettes. Those worn 
at concerts and theatres in Paris are always with feathers or flowers. 
A bonnet of green velvet, with full crown, had on the left side a 
papillon noeud with long ends edged with black lace ; the interior had 
blond at the sides of the face, and bandeau of velvet, and noeud of black 
lace. Quilted bonnets are very much worn for young ladies ; they are 
made of white Batin without the least trimming. Bonnets of crape, 
covered with tulle spotted with black, will continue to be worn ; the 
crown only thin the front and bavolet of plain velvet. A pretty 
bonnet was made with soft crown of plaid velvet, the front and bavolet 
of white satin quilted, no trimming outside, a band of plaid velvet 
inside. 

The m&nte Bretoune, the pelisse Maintenon, and the burnous pelisse, 
with frill of velvet, are the most favourite models, and generally of 
velvet, except the pelisse Maintenon, which is of satin ; there are also 
the large velvet shawls with deep frill of lace, and covered by rich 
embroidery in bugles, and on which is placed a flat hood of lace ; also 
the long manteau, with fringe and galons of bugles, with wide sleeves 
failing very low. Many ladies prefer the burnous pelisse of velvet 
trimmed with a single flounce of the same. 

Chinchilla fur is fashionable again, and is used in trimmings for 
burnouses. Polonaises, etc.; burnous of black velvet was trimmed 
with sable, and instead of hood a deep round cape of fur of the Cardinal 
form. 

Postscript.— Tarlatane is no longer fashionable for ball dresses; 
tulle is preferred, in double skirts, the upper one being raised by 
bouquets or porte jupe Watteau, ornamented with flowers. White 
tulle, with ribbons of the same colour, is the style most approved to 
accompany pearls or precious stones; some of these dresses have as 
many as a dozen flounces, trimmed with niches of tulle, gauffered 
ribbons, or chenille ; others are with flounces embroidered in colours, 
or with narrow velvet. 


DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAVINOS. 

PLATE I.— Mominfj Dress.— Robe of light green gros de Tours; 
the body high and pointed, with pelerine ; ana double bell sleeves, 
ornamented by galons of black and green velvet; the skirt en tabiier; 
with galons across ; small lace cap. 

Promenade Dress.— Robe of violet satin, ornamented with gimp and 
tassels; Polonaise of the same, trimmed round with plissl a la vieille; 
loose, hanging, sleeves in deep plaits, on which is gimp- terminating 
with tassels, and pliss£ a la vieille round the bottom. Bonnet of quilted 
satin, with noeud of velvet, and ends finished with fringe. 

Dinner Dress .—Robe of taffetas with triple skirt, bordered by ohecked 
velvet; high body, pointed, with noeuds of velvet up the front: double 
sleeves, edged as the skirt and noeuds. Coiffure of hair, with lace and 
beads. 

PLATE II .—Evening Dress —Robe of white satin, with flounces of 
lace ; pointed body, with berthe of lace; opera cloak of green cache- 
mire, with hood. Coiffure of hair in ringlets and flowers, and black 
lace at tbe back. 

CaiTiape Di'ess. —Robe of taffetas, with three flounces; a band of 
darker coloured velvet ornaments the flounces and basque; and triple 
bell sleeves; brandenbourgs of velvet across the front of tbe body. 
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Bonnet of pink Terry velvet and satin, with half wreath of roses across 
the forehead. 

Carriage Dress. —Robe of marron taffetas, with double skirt; the 
upper one terminates with fringe and double rows of velvet up the 
sides; pointed high body, with pelerine trimmed with two biais of 
ribbon crossing at the waist; cachemire shawl. Bonnet of white 
Terry velvet, with feathers. 

LUUe Girl*s Drew. —Frock of tarlatane, spotted with rose colour; 
the skirt covered by three flounces, with hero and ribbon through: low 
body, with pelerine crossing at the waist, and tying behind with ribbon 
through the hem; the hair plaited and tied with rose-coloured ribbon. 

PLATE III.— Walking Dress. — Robe of marron taffetas broch6; 
1 mante of moire, with loose hanging sleeves ; the whole trimmed with a 

i nlisse a la vieille. Bonnet of velvet and satin, with voilette of black 

lace. 

Carriage Drew.—Robe of mo*re, with plain full skirt; polonaise of 
1 the same, trimmed with bands of velvet; pelerine of velvet, trimmed 
with very wide black lace, and two rows of plissA Bonnet of satin 
and Terry velvet, with flowers. 

Promenade Dress.— Robe of popeline, with full plain skirt; polonaise 
of black satin, ornamented with gimp buttons, and the sleeves with 
! frills. Bonnet of rose-coloured Terry velvet, simply trimmed with 

i ribbon. 

PLATE TV .—Evening Dress.— Robe of embroidered muslin, with 
three flounces ; full body, with berthe and open sleeves; opera cloak of 
I white cachemire, lined with rose-coloured satin, and hood with tassels. 
Coiffure of hair, with flowers. 

[ Carriage Dress. —Robe of Terry velvet, with double skirt and jacket; 


THE SNOW ACQUAINTANCE. 

| A REAL INCIDENT. 

{Concludedfrom our last.) 

j “ I stoppit at the quay of M’Khay cottage ; it was twilight. I stole 
i to the little room aboon the diary, whilk I reachit by creepin' up a 
bower of cinquefoil, until I steppit upou its little balcony. 4 Ettie ’— 
4 John *—her head was in my bosom. She gave me a sweet look; 

, (here the bright tears ran races down the cheeks of Maxwell) ; 4 Why 

I are your e’en sae red, John !’ 4 The warld has deserted me, Ettie *— 

4 Nae, nae, John, dinna say that, for I will cling to ye when the warld 
and a* are gane.’ A burst of grief easit my achin’ heart. I sat down 
| wi’ my head restin’ on the saft bosom o’ Ettie, and tauld her my 

; sorrows. In sic sweet communion passit the hours till the morn was 

hie i’ the heavens, and I started frae the arms o’ Ettie. 4 We maun 
part,’ said I, 4 the warld is a’ ana to me. I am young and healthy, 
puir and cantie; I loved you when I was rich, I winna marry when 
1 puir; but ’gin God prosper me, we will be ane.’ The saut tears fell 

| in abundance frae our e’en, and I canna tell the whilk wept the harder, 

i I left wi’ her my books and the few jewels; tied my bonnie boat in 

tbe bdat-house; callit Bruce, and travellit a foot to Aberdeen. Frae 
i there I took passage to the Frith of Forth, and in due time enterit 

| Edinbro’. 

44 Born to affluence, I wasna taught i’ the mystery o’ ony useful 
I occupation, but was intendit for the bar, and was therefore inexperiencit 

I and unkenn’d ’i the warld. I was fash wi’ the pen, and had mair than 

I an inklin’ o’ arithmetic. I enterit a compting-house. At twanty-ane 

| I was i’ the house as a partner. At twanty-five I married Ettie. 

I 44 When I returnit to the quay o’ M’Khay cottage, I felt proud to 

< think that I had showit mysel’ worthy the blude o’ the Max’ells; auld 

Nigel hirasel’ (that’s he over the mantel wi’ the straight armour on, 
and is the ooner o’ the big blutherbuss over the bookis), wouldna blush 
for the spirit o’ his great gran’ child. Na, na, the blude he spillit at 
Both’ell Brig wasna mair worthy a king’s favour than mine, Vivian. 

I 44 After Ettie and I were ane, I went to Braemar; my heart was full; 
| I couldna breathe the air o’ Max’ell holm wi’out my raither’s sweet 

I face risin’ among a’ the trees and o’er ilka hillock. Thorndyke was 

dead. A’ the tenantry cam’ wi’ tears i’ their e’en to greet the return 
of the lawfu’ laird. Araang the rest cam’ Sandie Broom, who tauld 
me anither horror. 

44 4 1 were fishin’ on the Dee,’ said Sandie, 4 not a bittock mair than 
ten ells frae your blessit father, when the storm cam’ up, and the boat 
was overturnit. Thorndyke caught haud o* the keel; your father sank; 
he cam’ up agin to the tap; I saw Thorndyke (and he lookit like a 
bogle o’ hell when he did it) strike your father down wi’ his ain foot; 
the douce John Max’ell sunk to rise nae mair.’ 

14 My blude froze i’ my veins; I would hae uttered blightin’ curses 
o’ the head o’ the hell-hound Thorndyke; but lie has gane to render 
accounts to ane mair worthy to judge and punish than 1, puir worm ! 


manteau of satin, with pointed pelerine, with frill headed by gimp. 
Bonnet of quilted satin, with wreath of small velvet flowers. 

Morning Dress.— Robe of taffetas ; the skirt trimmed at the bottom 
by a deep band of Terry velvet; casaque made full and tied round the 
waist with a cord; square open sleeves, with band as the skirt round 
the basque and sleeves, and edged with fringe; the hair ringlets, with 
noeud of velvet at the back. 

PLATE V.—Morning cap of black and white lace, trimmed with 
pink ribbon. 

Chapeau of red silk and black lace. 

Dress cap of blonde, trimmed with blue velvet and ribbon. 

Bonnet of purple satin, trimmed with feathers of the same colour 
and black lace. 

Cap of white tulle, trimmed with crimson velvet and white roses. 

Cap of net, trimmed with green ribbon. 

Bonnet of violet-coloured velvet, trimmed with white flowers. 

Pelerine of net, trimmed with lace and light red ribbon. 

White sleeve of muslin, lined with sarcenet, with trimmings of narrow 
black velvet. 

81eeve of jaconot, edged round the cuff with work. 

Cap of lace, trimmed with orange-coloured flowers and ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

The Model is of a double 6leevc for a low body. By placing the two 
straight sides together, they give the half of both lower and upper 
part; the bottom of the sleeve takes a long sweep up to arm-hole, into 
which it is put in large folds. This sleeve is quite open to the 
arm-hole. 


44 1 will na tell ye how proud I was o* my bluahin’ bride Ettie, but I 
giu ye will gie me that ebon box, ye shall see her. I here huded l 
him a small casket of ebony, ornamented with pearl buhl. He opened 1 
it, and shewed me a lovely picture, which closely resembled tbe 
melancholy face over the mantel. She was in her bridal dress, and 
sitting in the bower of cinquefoil, which had so often been the scene 
of their tender love. In the same casket was an aigrette of pearls ind 
diamonds; a splendid ring, whose diamonds formed a crest, while 
beneath the largest one could be perceived the initials M. D., Mary 
Douglas; it was his mother’s bridal ring. In the casket were a few 
other seals and jewels, all having an appearance of antiquity. We 
lived peacefu’ and happy; my marriage was blest wi’ anely a 
daughter—(here he sighed deeply)—at the age o’ thirty I retired to 
Max’ell holm, whilk I had purchasit wi’ my ain siller, blest wi’ wealth, 
a wife, and ane dear, dear child. 

44 The rose whilk opens its velvet leavis to inhale the douce breeze 
o’ the mornin’, and thraws open its wee bosom to take in the kindly 
draps o’ dew, dreams na o’ the cauld wind o’ the mountain, whilk will 
rush aboon it, dryin’ the dew and carryin’ awa’ its tender leavis. 

44 My fair chiei’ I namit Esther Douglas; thereby commemoratin’ 
my spouse, and my mither whilk is i* heaven. She grew fair as a lily, 
and promisit mony and mony happy days to me. When she had 
reachit her fourteenth year, her mither Esther, my dear Ettie, wham 
I had wed frae my boyhood, was laid on her death-bed. She had 
been lin’erin’ more than twa years wi’ a disease i’ the heart. Ane 
night she awakit wi’ the heart-breakin’ words: 4 John, I canna live 
the night out; I shall di’ before the sunrise; dinna gang for the 
doctor; it winna be o* ony use: my heart has been gnawit awa’ by the 
consumption, and the last mairsel o’t will gang to-night: I maun see 
Ettie afore 1 di’. Ah ! that sweet chiei’, she has niver causit me a 
tear-drap; I couldna gie ye, John, a better gift; and still I a'ways had 
a fear she wouldna di' weel; her spirit is sae gentle she couldna say 
nay to her enemy; watch o’er her, John; watch her wi’ mair than a 
father’s e’en ; dinna influence her love; ye ken that you yoursel' maun 
hae di’t, gin your father had sayit nay to the lo’e o’ me. Mark me, 
John, be mair than a father to her; noo gang and ca’ her, that I may 
bless my e’en wi’ the sight o’ her. God bless you and Ettie, John.’ 

I tossit on my claies, like a daft mon ; I flew to awak’ the maid, and 
then to my dear little Eltie’s chamber; dear cbiel’, sbe was asleep, wi' 
as douce a smile on her mou’ as wad hae glinted on the lips o’ Gabriel; 

I awakit her, and she went wi 1 me like a tremblin’ dove to tbe bed o’ 
Esther. We arrived there wi’ fear in our hearts. There she lay i’ her 
angelic beauty; there were her bright e’en, they expressit naithin’; 
there Were her red lips, they movit not; there was her lily haun’, it 
was cauld, cauld. Ettie turnit and weepit on my breast; she kent the 
truth; we arrivit too late; her mither’s gentle spirit had flown aloft 
to plead for us i’ heav’n.” 

A convulsive burst of grief rent the bosom of Maxwell; iu a few 
minutes more he was calm. 

44 Do not,” said I, while the tears were streaming from my own eyes, 
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“ pain yourself with the recital; leave it. my friend, until some time 
when you can tell the rest with less grief.” 

11 Na, na,” said he, “I am usit to sorrow, and the part o’ ray tale 
(whilk ye may think too lang) the maist grievous is yet to come. 

44 I kent it wasna wise to mourn; a’ the tears i’ the warld Wadna 
bring her back again, sae I dried my e’en, and thankit heav’n wi’ a 
hum’le heart that its kindness had spared me my ain Ettie. I sent for 
| the best instructors i’ a’ the gentle arts a leddie should learn, and ilka 

' day I saw the dear blossom expan’ under my ain e’en. Ye ken a 

; father’s is a partial e’e, but maugre that, I maun think the earth never 

held a cherub like mine Ettie. Gin ye hae seen a mornin’ flower 
1 besprent wi' dew, sae were tbe e’en o' my little Ettie when a tale o’ 

[' sorrow was tauld to her ear. Aften and aften has she sat on my knee, 

' and I hae discoursit to her o’ her dear mither, until the tears wad rin 

down her saft cheeks. 

u Amang the tutors o' accomplishments that cam’ to Max’ell holm 
to teach my Ettie, and make her fit to enjoy the sweets o’ this life, was 
ane o’ the name o’ Burleigh—Jacob Burleigh. He hadna mair than 
twenty years o’er his head, when he cam’ wi’ mony recommends to 
teach my Ettie to finger the spinet and harp. He was unco douce and 
gentle in his way, and soon workit himsel’ in my good graces by his 
free carriage and witty clavers. Nae person made himsel’ mair 
welcome to our table, and 1 lo’ed much to hear his rich voice while 
1 Ettie fingerit the harp. I found soon that he cam’ too often. Ettie 

f took mair lessons i’ music than becam’ a young leddie wha wad mak’ 

; hersel* glib i’ the chart and lexicon. When Burleigh was absent she 

wad sigh, and sometimes weep; and when he openit the door her e’en 
wad sparkle, and the bright red fly o’er her cheek. While I was 
| present he taught her faithfully the gamut, the stops, and the quivers; 

I bnt, the moment my back was turnit, the music ceasit, and I could 

hear a low gentle whisperin’. This wasna well; I didna like it; 
besides, 1 hae seen them arm-in-arm under the aborage o’ the auld 
elms; to be sure, they had music i* their haun’s; but I saw them look 
aince at the music and twice at ilk ither. 

“ I was ane day wanderin’ by the gude auld hosteltrie o’ Max’ell 
arms, when the landleddie, a brousie auld wife, cam’ out, and tappin’ 

( me on the shouther beckonit me i’ the tap-room. 

1 444 I wouldna wound the feelin’s o’ a worm,’ said she, 1 muckle mair 

sae gude a mon as John Max’ell; but it isna mair than right that you 
should ken a’ I do.’ 

1 “Sae sayin’ she led me back o’ the bar, and liftin’ a dirty red 
curtain, pointit to the scene within. I there saw Jacob Burleigh 
i. playin’ cards wi’ Sandy Drihble, a puir shote o’ Braemar; his e’en 
I were red wi* anger and strong drink, his hair was brushit back; and 

, reelin’ about in his chair, he thumpit the table wi’ his daublit fist, till 

I the glasses rung agin. 1 retirit, shockit wi* the sight, to my hame. 
Ettie had gane to bed. 

I “The next mornin’ Burleigh sent word he couldna givd Miss Max’ell 
| her usual lesson, as he was confinit to his bed wi’ an ague-fit. Ettie 
lookit dour enough. I took her on my knee, and in as gentle words 
I as possible tauld her the scene o’ the passit night, and o’ my intention 
to dismiss Burleigh. When I had finishit I perceivit that Ettie had 
fainted i' my arms. I callit upon Judith loudly; she soon cam’ in, 

and brought Ettie to life wi’ sauts; and having put her to bed, and left 

her in a gentle slumber, returnit again to her household wark. 

“ I immediately dispatchit a servant for Burleigh. He hadna gane 
ten steps frae the door afore he met Burleigh, on his way to my house. 
1 was i’ my study when Burleigh enterit. 

“ * You have sent for me, Mr. Maxwell,’ said he, ‘ and your servant 
luckily encountered me on my way to see you. 1 suppose you have 
some auld rackie, or some Aberdeen venison for me, to give my mind 
on; but the matter that I have in hand is of a more serious nature. 
I have long seen, taught, and loved your daughter Ettie; and, though 
I cannot boast of much gear, ( come to offer her my hand and heart; 
to ber I know it will be acceptable, and I hope equally so to you.’ 

“ He very leisurely took a seat, tossit doun his hat, and coolly crossit 
liis legs on anither chair. My blude boilit wi’in me. 

44 * Ye miscreant 1’ at length I cried, 4 hae ye the impudence to propose 
j your dirty han’ to the high daughter o’ John Max’ell ? What devil 
or what drink hae ye in your head, that ye wad dare to rain’le your 
! foul fiddlin’ blude wi’ mine ?' 

“‘I am sorry ye don’t like my blood, Mr. Maxwell,’ answered he, 
coolly smiling; * but I did not know there was so great a difference 
between the son of a musician and the grand-daughter of a gunsmith.’ 
(Here the reptile wad quiz the origin o’ my lost Esther). 4 It is no t 
well, however,’ continued he, 4 for a man to cavil with his father-in-law; 
you can make me as rich as you please, and I warrant I will scrape up 
a baronet or two among the Burleigh’s to match the Maxwell’s. You 


would not miss a few angels, old boy, to set up a worthy son-in-law, 
would ye?’ 

44 My auld Adam were risen’ i’ my throat, but I stufflit it doun, and 
askit him coolly, 4 Where were ye last night ?’ 

44 He said he were seizit wi’ an ague-fit, and was confinit to his bed. 
Noo my auld Adam burst forth. 

414 Na, na, ye son o’ a fiddler, ye gam’ler, ye drunkard; last night ! 
ye lost your honour, senses, and money to Sandie Dribble. Out wi’ ye! 
gam'lee, drunkard, liar; and dinna darken my doors wi’ the sight o’ ye. 

My son-i’-law, forsooth ! My son-i’-law ! Out wi’ ye.’ 

44 Sae sayiu’, I collarit him, and thrust him out the door. After he 
was gane I felt muckle exhausted, and soothit mysel’ into a gentle 
slum'er. On wakin’ it was dark. I ca’ed Judith, and askit gin Ettie 
were in her cham’er. She noddit her head, and closit her e’en, to si’nify 
that Eitie were asleep; for ye ken my auld Judith here is doom.” 

44 Dumb ?” said 1. 

44 Ay, sure; doom as a fish; an unco good reason to be silent. I said 
nae mair, but soon retirit to rest. The next mornin’ 1 sat cozily by 
the fire readin’ the Aberdeen Chronicle, while the warm bannocks were 
smokin’ on the table. 4 Gang and ca’ Ettie,’ said I; 4 it is na often 
she lags to tbe break’ast. God grant she maunna be sick!’ Judith 
went and returnit wi’ her e’en and mou’ wide open, while she pointit 
to the chamber o’ Ettie. I rushit by her, and enterit the chamber. 

Nae Ettie were there. Every thin’ was the same as tofore. The bed 
was na tum’lit. A few articles o' clothin’ were missin’ free her 
wardrobe. I fain tit awa’, and lay mony minutes senseless; but the 
ready han’ o’ Judith restorit me to my senses. Ettie was gane. 
Where had she gane ? Wi’ whom had she gane ? 

44 Aboot an hour after, a little ragged brat threw a soiltt paper i’ the 
window, and ran awa’ like a deer. I recognizit the han’writin’ o’ 
Ettie. It said, 

44 4 1 cannot see you again, beloved and only parent. I am married, 
and have been for a month. God forbid that I should bring sorrow 
on your grey hairs. Pray for me. Do not revile me. I am broken¬ 
hearted. * Esther Burleigh.’ I 

44 Nae trace could I find o’ em. Nae boat had passit Braemar after | 
twal o’clock. Nae horses had been hirit i’ the village. I ravit and 
stampit like a daft mon, and at last settlit doun into complete 
melancholy. I closit Max’ell holm, and biddin’ Braemar 4 God speed,’ 
wi’ tears i’ my e’en, I took wi’ me my faithfu’ Judith and her babie | 
son (for Judith is a widow) and steerit for Edinbro'. Naething could 
be tracit there; and for twa years or mair I were travellin’ in Euglan’ 
and the south o’ Europe. My health waxit puirer and puirer. Ane | 
night 1 arrivit iu London, and, to pass awa’ the time, I went to the j 

playhouse. I were watchin* the playin’ wi’out interest, when wha ! 

should appear on the stage as an underlin’ but Burleigh! He was I 
ca’ed Wilcox i* the playbill. I couldna mistake his strut and leer. ! 
My blude rushit to my head; but I soon coolit doun, and left the 
house. I set mysel’ on a watch at the stage-door. It wasna lang to 
fore Burleigh came out wi’ twa or three companions. He was beastly 
drunk, and staggerit alang like a dreamin’ mon. Puir, dear Ettie! 
where was she ? My heart was i’ my mou’. I followit him cautiously. 

He soon leavit his boon companions, and went his way to a dark and 
dirty alley, where e’en the brisk night breeze couldna allay the noxious 
fumes. He soon turnit up a court-yard. He enterit a murky and 
sordit stairway, and on the secon’ landin’ he enterit a room. I thocht 
I heard a moanin’. Soon after, a meek voice (oh how that voice 
thrillit through me !) said, 4 Jacob, is that you ? 1 thought you would 
never return. Oh dear, dear! I am in great pain.’ 

44 4 Always grumbling, always grumbling; keep yourself contented— 
you might be worse off.’ 

44 4 True, too true; I deserve to be worse off. I have deserved all 
this, and more. I am patient. God forgive me.’ 

44 4 Patient! I Should like to see the time that you are patient. 
How’s the brat ?’ , 

44 4 He’s alive and well. Sorry am I to say it. It were a mercy if 
he died.’ 1 

44 Here the voice became fainter and fainter, till it seetnit as if 
prayin’. I could endure nae langer. I rushit in. 4 Ettie 1’ exclaimit 
I, 4 my ainly chiel’, my dear Ettie!’ Upon a squalid bed, coverit with 
a dank and patchit coverlit, laid a’ that reinainit o’ my dear, my ain 
Ettie. She startit up at the sound o’ my voice. Oh heaven ! I couldna | 
believe that the puir, meagre, wae-begone skeleton that reachit its arms 
towards me was Ettie. It had her e’en; how sunken and dimrnit. | 
It had her hair; but how mattit and witherit. I claspit her in tuy arms. | 

She lookit up wi’ a douce smile, while a bright tear stood in her e’en. 

44 4 Father, do ye forgi’e me ?’ 

44 4 Ay, Ettie, as I hope to be forgi’en.' 
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** She said nae raair. bat wi’ a look that would hae bribit angels, 
died i* my arms.” (Here Maxwell threw himself back, and gave 
himself op to a convulsive flood of tears. I could not interrupt him). 
He soon continued, “ This was ray greatest pang. I could hae lost the 
warld had the warld left me Ettie. She di’it. I hae to thank God 
for mony mercies. I winna repine for a’ my troubles, and ye ken weel 
how mony there are. My father, mither, Ettie, a’ gane wi’ the wife 
o' my bosom to a better earth than this. 

“ I never saw Burleigh mair. I heard he was imprisonit for some 
crime, and died i’ prison. I had the body o’ Ettie burled i* the 
graveyard o’ Max’ell holm. That is a picture o’ her ta’en after death. 
The painter has tryit to throw her couce expression into the face, but 
he hasna tauld a’ its sweetness. The cbiel’ o’ Ettie died on my way to 
America. I live here noo wi’ nae person but Judith to keep me 
company. I am happy as a mon o’ my miseries can be. I do muckle 
for the puir, and they thank me muckle in return. It were unkind 
indeed, gin after all the blessin’s Providence hae sparit, I couldoa gie 
o' my superfluity to the starvin’ children aroun’ me. Ye hae heard an 
auld mon’s tale. I hae weepit, but I hae weepit wi’ satisfaction; for 
ye are amaist the only person wh*) has expressit onythin’ like sympathy 
for me. I hear the step o’ Judith i’ the entry. It is dinner time. 
A’ways when ye hae nae better way to gar your time pass, drap in to 
see ane wha will a’ways mak’ ye welcome.” 

After a sumptuous and substantial dinner, I bade “good bye” to 
John Maxwell. My philosophy of the heels was entirely trodden down. 
I had augured wrong; and must now believe, with the old shepherd, 
** Ye may mony and mony times think yeself surrounded wi’ happiness, 
when misery, bitin’ misery is gnashin’ at your bough.” 


MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE DYING YEAR. 

BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

Yes, the year is growing old, 

And his eye is pale and bleared! 

Death with frosty hand is cold, 

Plucks the old man by his beard— 

Sorely—Sorely! 

The leaves are falling, falling. 

Solemnly and slow; 

Caw, Caw, the Rooks are calling, 

It is a sound of woe ! 

A sound of woe ! 

Through woods and mountain passes 
The winds like anthems roll; 

They are chanting solemn masses, 

Singing “ Pray for this poor soul. 

Pray—Pray !” 

And the hooded clouds, like friars, 

Tell their beads in drops of rain. 

And patter their doleful prayers; 

But their prayers are all in vain. 

All in vain ! 

There he stands in the foul weather. 

The foolish, fond old year; 

Crowned with wild flowers, and with heather, 
Like weak despised Lear’s, 

A King—King! 

j Then comes the summer-like day, 

1 Bids the old man rejoice! 

f His joy ! his last! 0, the old man gray 

[ Loveth that ever soft voice, 

i Gentle and low. 

To the crimson woods he saith— 

| To the voice gentle and low, 

Of the soft air, like a daughter’s breath— 

I “ Pray do not mock me so ! 

I Do not laugh at me !” 

| And now the sweet day is dead: 

I Cold in his arms it lies; 

No stain from his breath is spread 
Over the glassy skies, 

No mist or stain ! 

Then, too, the old year dieth, 

And the forests utter a moan. 

Like the voice of one who crieth 
In the wilderness alone, 

“ Yex not his ghost!” 


Then comes with an awful roar. 
Gathering and sounding on, 

The storm wind from Labrador, 

The storm wind Euroclydon, 

The storm wind! 

Howl! howl! from the forest 
Sweep the red leaves away ! 

Would the sins that thou abhorest, 

0 soul, could thus decay. 

And be swept away ! 

For there shall come a mightier blast. 
There shall be a darker day, 

And the 8tar9 from heaven down cast. 
Like red leaves be swept away ! 
Kyrie, eleyson ! 

Christe, eleyson ! 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN “ OUR VILLAGE.” 

Bring more wood, and set the glasses ; 

Join our friends, our Christmas cheer,— I 

Come, a catch !—and kiss the lasses! 1 

Christmas comes but once a-year.— Old Cabol. I 

It will be long before we forget the last Christmas Day passed in 11 Our 
Village.” We do not want to cast aside a single incident connected j 
with that glorious clay; and, what is more, we do not intend anything 
of the sort. As we have a strong desire to imprint the pleasant picture | 
on our memory, as deeply as we may, we will relate what we sav and I 
what we did, as well as what others did and said, down in that pretty 1 
pleasant village, far away from smoke and noise, amidst hills and Tilleys, l 
and brooks and trees, on a good Christmas Day. 1 

It was something past high noon, on as fresh and frosty a day is j 
one need desire, when we strolled towards the Manor House from our 1 
own little cottage, where, miserable bachelor that we are, we dwell * 
with a frosty old serving-woman and one or two wintry looking dogs. 
We were anxious to behold all that could be seen, and though the din¬ 
ner-hour, indicated by our friends at the “ House,” had not arrived, 
we pushed on, knowing well that the gathering would commence 
betimes. 

The mid-day service was over, and knots of the village folk, warmly 
encased in worsted, were quietly gossipping at street comers or door- 
porches, whilst others were wending their slow way in the same direc¬ 
tion. They, too, were bent to the Manor House, and appeared to be 
of the lowest class of villagers. We knew that our host and his good 
wife made it a practice on every returning Christmas Day, to prepare a 
dinner on a liberal scale, for all such people as chose to partake of it, 
besides sending out rare good joints aud fractions of puddings to the 
old and infirm in the neighbourhood. 

How delighted everybody at the “ House” was to gree{ us from the 
Hostess down to old Lion, the house-dog, and the little Scotch terrier, 
that slaughtered so many rats. One might have fancied from the re¬ 
joicings over our arrival, that we had been some open-handed, large- 
hearted public benefactor of our kind, instead of a solitary, erring, 
single man. We felt quite dizzy with the shouts of welcome and the 
gyrations w f e were compelled to undergo in order to salute every one. 
There were such wonders to tell us. by the little people about puddings, 
that bad been boiling in a mysterious manner ever since midnight, 
about raince-pies, that contained something from every part of the 
world,—about wonderful Christmas trees and Christmas games, and of 
a great boar’s head all covered with ribbons, that had frightened little 
Maria, the fair-headed motherless niece of our host, so much, that in 
spite of the ribbons, she shut her pretty blue eyes every time it was 
mentioned. All this, and a great deal more, we listened to with real 
pleasure. And then we were carried off by a whole crowd of children 
to look at the dinner hall hung round with bright green holly and bay 
branches, with here and there small lovely wreaths of miseltoe, hung 
up bewitchingly in quiet nooks aud corners, as though they said, “ come 
and kiss!” 

What a famous old hall it was, to be sure, and, dear me! such a 
solid oaken table! Why you might have built a house upon it, with a 
kitchen garden behind ! and then the blazing hearth, with a real* 1 Yule 
Log” that had been felled on the ground last Candlemas day, set fire 
to for a-whil?, then extinguished, and guarded in sacred safety against 
this proper season oi its own. How it blazed, and crackled, and 
sparkled, as though it were keeping Christmas all by itself under the 
chimney. There was enough of it to have roasted a whole flock of 
sheep, and several harrows-full of chesnuts afterwards. 
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When the wonders of the Hdl had been sufficiently explored, and 
sundry mysteries of the kitchen and larder dived deeply into by the aid 
of the eldest Charles, and the little merry-eyed Maria and her dark 
sister, Roee, we were off in fine triumph as prisoners of peace, to the 
hern adjoining, which had been fitted up as a monster dinner-hall for 
the village poor. White cloths and green boughs had enacted the part 
of Harlequin, and transformed a dreary, uncomfortable looking building 
into a neat and cheerful saloon. No one could have fancied the heavy 
hob-nailed boots had tenanted the place until the day before; that the 
huge flail and winnower bad ruled over that extended floor where now 
little children, elderly men, and women, and neat young people were 
assembling in their holiday humbleness and quiet merrimeat. 

Tbey had their own holly wreaths and a monster miseltoe suspended 
from one of the largest beams, which, we could perceive, was eyed 
wistfully by many a village maiden of coy sixteen, God bless them ! 

It took us some time to make our way round the large room, and 
through the clustering crowd, which we did with fully aa much im¬ 
portance at any civic procession on my Lord Mayor's day. By the I 
rime this had been achieved, a bustle and a stir was perceptible, fol¬ 
lowed by other indications of dinner, and we were shortly after sum¬ 
moned to our places at the great oaken table in the Hall itself. 

It would require a little volume to tell one half of the delights of 
that glorious day,—to relate how joyous were the villagers and their 
famihee in the great holly-decked barn ; how merrily, too, we partook 
of beef, and turkey, and pudding, in such profusion; how the little 
•nes, especially the fair-haired Maria, clapped her tiny bands when the | 
plum-pudding conflagration took place ; and when the long blue flames 
curled up from the great frilly globe, and seemed to be bent upon 
mischief among the hcflW-boughs over head; and how impossible it 
was to persuade the child to look at the grinning boar’s head that held 
in its yawning month a huge lemon, not unlike the head of an infant 
after an attack of jaundice, and which, we believe, she thought 
H was. 

When the eating was fairly over, and the wrecks of that great 
faaaily feast had been swept from the many yards of table, our host 
retired with several of the young people, and io a few minutes re¬ 
entered at their head, bearing before him the old-remembered 
“ Wassail-bowl,” decked out with gay festoons of many coloured rib¬ 
bons. As he placed it on the table before his chair, the whole company 
arose with one accord, and, on a signal from the father, the youngest - 
members of the party commenced a u Christmas Hymn”—one of these 
tweet touching Carols, which, especially when sung by little children, 
go straight to the heart of man, and moisteneth his eyes with tears. 
We think it must have been a Christmas Carol that Orf hens is said to 
have played or sung (we forget which, perhaps both), and which had 
mich marvellous effect, even to the razing of stone walls. Be this as 
it may, although we do not profess to be a stone wall, wc were moved 
almost beyond endurance, and wished we could have hidden our gushing 
emotions in the larder, or under the table, or anywhere. 

We were too much overcome to remember the actual words of that 
hymn, as carolled by those dear children's soft angel voices ; but they I 
told how peace, and mercy, and good-will amongst men had been born | 
into the world upon that day—how we had been enjoined to keep the | 
festival in glad rejoicing and thanksgiving—how, when all other things I 
might be forgotten, this day of love should still live on in our hearts, j 
lighting up within us a fresh kindling warmth of charity and mercy 
—--and lastly, how it would, if so observed, tend more than anything j 
else, to knit men together, and lessen the distance which the world 
and its cold observances were hut too apt to fling ia between the rich 
and poor, the high and the lowly. 

Then, when the last sound of the sweet song had died away amongst 
the misletoe, above, the glass of each was filled from that huge | 
Wassail Bowl,” and, in its rich and generous contents, we, one and 
all, pledged to the memory of the day, with the toast, “ God bless us 
all !” At we did so, a cheer, long and lusty, rose at no distance from 
us. It came from the villagers in the barn, who had imitated us in a 
bowl of larger dimensions, hut somewhat less potency, by drinking to 
|| our host and his family. 

After the glorious dinner came a short, pleasant cliattv tea, with 
innumerable cakes and pastry devices, and then wc w ere told that the 
games were about to commence. These were to take place iu the old 
barn, in order that the villagers might witness, and share in them if 
they chose; for, on this day, all distinctions were flung down at the 
Manor House. On entering the large building, we found another 
harlequin had been busily at work, and. with his magic wand, had 
cleared away every vestige of the late dinner arrangements. Tables 
had disappeared, but the benches remained against the walls and there 
were ranged the old and the very young of the village, whilst the 


middle aged and the lads and lasses stood grouped in pleasant antici¬ 
pation of all sorts of merriment. 4 

It was indeed a delightful spectacle to see how kindly and freely the 
rich and the poor united; how pleasantly the good host and hostess 
chatted with the older folks, and inquired after their children and their 
rheumatisms ; and how happily the little ones of the family seemed to 
address their humble friends amongst the juveniles. The two flowers 
of that charming party were decidedly the host's little orphan nieces 
—Rosa, all dark, lustrous, and thoughtful, and Maria, with her long, 
silken curls, her sunny, laughing face, and her soft merry voice. They 
walked on either side of their dear Aunt Bessie, who, in her maidenly 
womanhood, appeared as delighted with her lost sister's children as 
though they were her own. Would that all motiiers might love, and 
watch, and train her little offspring as that good creature did her 
infant charge. No love could be too great and enduring for them ; no 
patient, watchful, tenderness too ceaseless, too abiding. Full many 
winters had neither chilled nor checked her warm affections, which 
smiled upon her face in everlasting summer; whilst time, the ruthless, 
had laid his hand—his frosty hand—so gently and kindly on her, that 
the bright raven hair of early youth still waved as dark as ever, save in 
one little, topmost spot, that seemed a crown of silver. 

Not an old woman, not a pretty maiden, not a single person in all 
that large assembly, but brightened up when those young creatures 
came near. Aunt Bessie led her little nieces round the place, exchang¬ 
ing a word here and a nod of friendly recognition there, until the entire 
circuit had been made. All knew that kindly voiceall felt and 
owned its benevolence. Al»out this time a group of elderly minstrels 
made sundry preparations at the furthest end of the building: and, 
before long, rich and poor, high and low, silks and cottons, were gaily 
tripping it to the united melody of a pair of superannuated but bustl¬ 
ing violins, and a very whezzy old clarionet, that found it no very easy 
matter to keep up to the aforesaid instruments. 

We found ourselves amongst the dancers by some movement of in¬ 
spiration, and with a most charming little partner a cousin of the 
family, as we found. It mast, surely, have been the contents of that 
jovial old Wassail-bowl that led us to run into so much peril. Be that 
as it may, we had a most delightful dance with our n?wly made acquaint¬ 
ance, who, by the way, was as merry and as wicked as though she had 
known us for—ever so long. She told us such delightful gossip about 
her cousins, and the children, and Aunt Bessie, and all the pleasure 
she hoped to have that Christmas, that we declare we felt quite sorry 
when the dance was over; and so, to make the most of it, we strolled 
away to continue our chat from one end of that large room to the 
other. 

We shall not soon forget the arch, roguish look of our pretty dark- 
eved companion, as she stopped us iu one quiet nook of the barn, and 
looking up to the roof, as though to see if there were any sparrows 
keeping Christinas there, remarked, in a sly tone of mock indifference, 
that there was actually a sprig of miseltoe hanging just over our heads ! 
How singular to he sure I So we thought, but not so deeply as to for¬ 
get to take advantage of the good old Christmas privilege. We confess, 
—sinner that we are,—to have kissed her rosy lips, and what is more, 
when she expressed herself astounded at our—we forget what she called 
it—and declared that, if we attempted to do it again, slie scarcely knew 
what she would’nt do, we had curiosity sufficient to iuduce ns to ascer¬ 
tain what desperate step she wonld take under such a contingency, but 
which by the way, led to nothing very alarming. 

We forget now how many country dances w e went through with our 
pretty friend; but after a while we found we were looking on at games 
of-blind-man’s-buff, hunt-the-slipper, and other Christmas amusements 
for children, until the hours flew past; and then, while the tea and cake 
were being handed round a whisper, went forth amongst the crowd that 
the Christmas tree was being lighted. Scarcely had the words been 
heard, when a curtain which had parted off a slip of the old barn was 
drawn aside, and there, in all the glory of imagined fairy land, glowing 
and beaming with gilt, and light, and beauteous toys.—there stood the 
Christmas tree. No tree in Aladdin’s magic garden, laden with rubies 
and emeralds, could have had half as many charms for our young peo¬ 
ple as did this, to them, more than mortal tree. 

It was the first they had seen, and its radiant glories made their 
little eyes wink and blink again. They were transfixed to the spot, 
dreading to approach it any nearer lest they should by their earthly 
presence dissolve the fain' spell, that they believed placed it where it 
stood. Aunt Bessie, ever foremost in all that is good, led her nieces 
trembling with anxiety to the mystic tree, and soon it was crowded 
round by wondering admirers. Nobody bad ever looked upon such a 
galaxy of beautiful things 1 Such watches that never got out of repair 
or required winding up; such purses that could never be emptied 
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having nothing in them ; such sweet cupids that wouldn’t fly away on 
account of poverty, notwithstanding the popular creed to that effect; 
such nimble donkeys, that were accustomed to walk about amongst 
the branches; such beautiful joints of meat, that needed no cooking— 
in short, there never had been seen in 44 our village” such wonders, 
such treasures, as were blossoming on the well-lit branches of that 
delightful tree. 

When the assembled company had gazed sufficiently long on the 
many marvels suspended in mid-air, Aunt Bessie gave the signal to her 
little nieces; who, having been allotted to the task, set to work in right 
good earnest to distribute those miraculous donkeys, those marvellous 
joints, and those constant Cupids. It would have been difficult to de¬ 
cide which party shewed the most pleasure during this scattering of 
good and glorious things, the givers or the receivers. Such mirthful 
grace was shown by the fair-haired Maria, such quiet, child-like dignity 
by the nut-brown, dark-eyed Rosa, that the old women who received 
sugared coach-and-hoises and tinsel angels, were quite as much de¬ 
lighted as the elderly, grey-headed gentlemen who found themselves 
in possession of lively taries and confectionary angels. In fact, the 
children were far too excited and exalted with their new office to know 
or care what they gave to anybody, except when they came to their 
aunt,—their own particularly dear aunt,—quite their mother to them, 
and a good deal more than many patents that we could mention, only 
we won’t. When her turn came, how their young ryes sparkled with 
childish rapture !—how their little bands were clapped with delight!— 
and how, loaded with choicest gifts from that glorious tree, they ran 
to where she sat, and, casting their treasures within her lap, threw 
themselves upon her neck, and laughed and shrieked in wild and 
child-like happiness. 

A glass of negus all round, a shower of solid country cake in stal¬ 
wart slices,— 44 God save the Qeen,” by the united company,—in tune, 
and out of tune—no matter bow—and then the guests, old, young, 
and infantine departed, with many a blessing on their kindly hosts; 
and long will they and we too, cherish the pure and precious memory 
of that glorious Christmas day.— The Home Companion . 


BE VIEWS. 

On the Loss of the Teeth , and of the best means of Restoring 
them. By Thomas Howabd, Surgeon Dentist to His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 

The importance of the Teeth is such, said the celebrated 
John Hunter, that they deserve our utmost attention, as 
well with regard to the preservation of them when in a 
healthy state as to the methods of curing them when diseased. 
They require this attention, not only for the preservation of . 
themselves as instruments useful to the body, but also on [ 
account of other parts with which they arc connected : for ( 
diseases in the teeth are apt to produce diseases in the neigh- j 
bouring parts, not unfrequently of serious consequence. Ae , 
there is not any “ ills which flesh is heir to” more excruciating 1 
or intolerable than, or which so completely incapacitate a ; 
person for business or pleasure, as tooth-ache—and as there is 
often a false delicacy felt which prevents advice being given 
even where requisite, and this frequently occurs among inti¬ 
mate friends—our author has done good service by this 
familiar Treatise on the Teeth. We give an extract showing 
the philosophical principles on which artificial teeth arc 
formed. 

44 To give entire ease and comfort to the wearer, the artist must be 
capable of engraving his work to fit the gums so perfectly air-tight , 
that it shall adhere and remain securely tirm in its place for the pur¬ 
poses of mastication, etc., by the mere force of capillary attraction , 
and the pressure of the atmosphere. 

“ The principles have been frequently described, yet few people give 
credence to them as applied to artificial teeth, although nothing is more 
just, correct, and natural. The common water-pump acts on the latter 
principle, and there is no other on which artificial teeth can be con¬ 
structed that will not soon destroy the remaining teeth. 

44 In the introduction of anything new in science, there is wanting 
a corresponding language by which it may be expressed, in order that 
it may be described on paper so as to be understood by the reader. 


Capillary attraction, and atmospheric pressure may be thus briefly 
explained:— 

44 Capillary attraction is the principle by which a fluid is strongly 
attracted between closely fitting surfaces, and tue closer the surfaces 
approach each other, the more strongly do they attract the fluid, which 
expels and excludes the air. It is by capillary attraction that water 
rises into and fills a sponge. 

44 Atmospheric pressure , which was formerly explained by means of 
the axiom, that nature abhors a vacuum, is owing to the weight of the 
atmosphere, which causes it to bear on all bodies near the surface of 
the earth, with a pressure of about fourteen pounds on each square 
inch. 

“On my principle of supplying a deficiency of teeth, the artificial 
piece being fitted close to the gum, the natural moisture of the mouth 
is affected by capillary attraction, the moment the piece is introduced 
into its place ; and the moisture being drawn in between the piece and 
the gum, the intervening air is driven out, and being thus excluded, 
the atmosphere acts with a force in proportion to the extent of the 
surfaces in contact, in keeping the artificial piece in its place. The 
force, even on a small piece, is considerable, and on large pieces fre¬ 
quently exceeds thirty pounds; yet even in these cases the wearer 
feels no pressure beyond secure adhesion. The piece itself seldom 
weighs above half an ounce , and is easily removed, at the pleasure of 
the weanr, by merely raising one of its extremities with the tongue. 

* 4 One of the most familiar imiances of the joint effects of capillary 
attraction and atmospheric pressure , is perhaps that exhibited by tk 
schoolboy with what is called the sucker. This toy consists of a string 
passed through the centre of a piece of thick leather soaked in Titer, 
which, being pressed on a large stone, adheres to it so firmly that the 
stone may be lifted up and carried away by it. 

44 Pieces of teeth made of the tusk of hippopotamus feel in every 
way congenial to the mouth, and cannot be distinguished by the tongue 
from the natural gum and teeth; and being fitted in the manner 
just described, adhering to the gum only, affords support to the re¬ 
maining teeth, which are let into grooves accurately formed in the 
] piece for their reception. This prevents tooth-ache, and other painful 
; sensations, by shielding tender teeth and stumps from change of tem¬ 
perature and extraneous matters. The jarring of the front teeth on 
i each other is obviated by the piece preventing the mouth from shutting 
! too close. Mastication and articulation are restored, and the prana- 
1 ture appearance of age and deformity completely removed. When a 
few weeks have familiarized the wearer tothe change, he becomes almost 
unconscious that he uses artificial teeth; and as cheerful spirits return 
with health and comfortable feeling, happiness, * the end and aim of 
our existence,’ is restored, and life prolonged and enjoyed, perhaps 
ten or twenty years beyond the period to wlidch it would otherwise be 
limited.” 


The Mother's Mission. Sketches from Beal Life. By the 
Author of “ The Object of Life.” Foolscap 8vo. pp. 240. 
With fine Engravings. London: W. Tarn, Paternoster 
Bow. 

A tale of much interest, more particularly to mothers, show¬ 
ing the different ways in which children are trained for life, 
and the influences which silently operate in the formation of 
their character. Contrasts are presented between a worldly, 
a vacillating, and a decidedly Christian household, and the 
moral effects produced by the conduct of parents under . 
different circumstances. The work is well suited for the upper 
classes of society. 

Talisvy, The Huguenot Potter. By the Author of “ The Life j 
of Amelia Opie,” etc. Boyal 18mo. pp. 214. Numerous j 
'fine Engravings. London: W. Tarn, Paternoster Bow. I 

In this volume the accounts which Palissy ha s himself t 
recorded, are woven into a tale. He was a French Huguenot, 
whose skill in pottery secured him considerable fame in his 
own day, and which has been transmitted to the present 
times. But his memory is chiefly to be cherished as one of a \ 
glorious band of martyrs for the faith of Christ, and whose , 
religious character claims our study. This book will be found i 
admirably adapted for a Christmas or New Year’s present. 
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FROM OUE FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Bottletabd du Itaukts, 26 th February , 1859. 

Tulle is preferred this winter to every other material for ball dresses. 
Tarlatane has rather declined in favour, except for the toilettes of 
young ladies, who do not yet wear either flowers or trinkets, for whom 
extreme simplicity is always most suitable and becoming. 

Tulle dresses are arranged in various ways; some are worn over 
white satin, with numerous flounces—as many as eight may be used, 
each being ornamented by four ruches of tulle illusion, the corsage 
drape, ana sleeves ornamented as the flounce ; others, of pink tulle, 
have four skirts, each being lined, the upper one raised at the side by a 
bunch of white lilac rising as wreath to the right shoulder, the bou¬ 
quets of the skirt very large, tied by a noeud of pink satin, spotted with 
Mlver, the corsage with double berthes of pink satin, trimmed with 
point de Venise. For very young persons, tarlatane is equally worn 
for balls. As for demi toilettes, the make of the dress establishes the 
sole difference for the former. They are made with four large flounces, 
headed by three narrow frills trimmed with blond, low body, with 
berthe trimmed as the flounces, or with drapery tied by nceudB of white 
Terry velvet. Another style is with four double skirts ; another, with 
with four flounces, each of which having four hems, or with ten 
flounces, ornamented with ruche of tulle illusion, or ten flounces, 
pinked long ceinture of tarlatane ruch^e, and nceuds of the same on 
the shoulders and corsage, those on the shoulders should be very nar¬ 
row and very small. 

A dress of tulle or of Chamb^ry gauze, with four flouhees or skirts, 
is pretty. A very pretty dress for a young lady is made of white 
taffetas a gros grains, with two skirts or three flounces, trimmed with 
white velours epingl£, and large ceinture of velours epingle. All taf¬ 
fetas of light colours are used for toilettes of young persons, sometimes 
with high bodies having merely a ruche of tulle at the throat, and large 
bouillons of tulle illusion ^t the sleeves, on a low body with berthe of 
taffetas, without late. 

Trimmings for dresses are of much importance just now; neither 
bodies nor skirts are without ribbon or guimps, and they are made in 
great variety, plats, aiguillettes, cords, torsades, buttons, guipures, 
blonds, and laces, for trimming ball dresses, etc. 

Ornaments of flowers, and frequently guimps of Bilver or gold, are 
used on dresses of tulle or gauze. Many beautiful guimps are made in 
thiw style; the point d'Eapagne, a silk guimp, made in every colour, to 
trim, dresses, bodies, and manteaux, is wide, very delicate, and pretty. 
Tho guipure, of gold or silver, is of every width, intended for flounces, 
for low bodies, or for tulle scarfs. Gold blond is for the same purpose. 
Silk dresses are much ornamented with guimps; the point d'Espagne, 
the same colour as the dress, is the newest. Velvet trimmings are a 
little declining; velvet is more used at the bottom of dresses. A dress 
of plaid popelme satin£e, in large checks, in which dark blue predomi¬ 
nated, was trimmed in front by a large revere of dark blue taffetas, 
diminishing in width near the top, and had two rows of ruches of nar¬ 
row ribbon, one black, the other green; the sleeves has revere to 
mnteh. 

A pretty dinner dress, or for demi toilette, was made of gris miroir 
taffetas, that is, grey shot with white and black, a colour equally pretty 
as it is soft; it may be used either with high or low body, with large 
nceuds of the same colour, trimmed with aiguillettes; these large nceuds 
are of the same material as the dress. A style of dress which appeared 
to be a# economical as worthy of remark, had the skirt composed of 
alternate breadths of black velvet and violet satin, the body, entirely of 
violet satin on the upper part, was attached to a low body. 

A dress of plain taffetas, violet colour, was made with a deep border 
of velvet of the same colour, nearly half a yard deep, and cut in deep 
Vandykes, the velvet rising up the two sides, separated only by a band 
of black guipure, ornamented by large flat velvet buttons; the body 
high, and tight sleeves, with jockeys of velvet trimmed with guipures, 
and buttons. 

For dinner dresses, or evening parties where very full drew is not 
required, th e round pelerine, of tulle illusion or tarlatane, ib worn. 


trimmed round with a narrow fluted frill or pelerine, of lace or of 
muslin, with bouillonn£ ; hat this is rather heavy. The sleeves gene¬ 
rally correspond. The fichu crossing in front is more elegant than the 
pelerine, and is always fashionable ; it is made in lace for ladies, in 
tulle or tarlatane for young persons. The fichus, Marie Antoinette, 
Rosemonde, and Princess Clotilde, are very suitable on low bodies 
when a simple toilette is required. The Rosemonde is of tulle bouil- 
Ionnt*, confined by very narrow black velvet, and trimmed with a wide 
blond, which, worn over a white or pink dress, is very pretty. 

Collars for morning neglig6 wear are worn small, of embroidered 
cambric, with cuffs to match; sometimes the collar is replaced merely 
by a bouillon of muslin, through which a ribbon is ran, but this is 
rather youthful. The closed sleeves of morning dresses have restored 
the little cuffs that used to be worn some years since. In dress, the 
collars are of point lace, or point d’Alengon, or pelerine of guipure de 
Venise. The sleeves do not diminish in size; they are all of bouillons 
of tulle, ornamented with small nceuds and revere of lace, or tulle 
sleeves closing with wristband, and ornamented by bands of lace rising 
to the elbow. 

The continued rains during the winter have quite established the 
fashions of the porte-jupea, which render walking so much more easy ; 
they are also made use of to ornament. For ball or dinner dress, the 
porte-jupe Watteau is the most in favour, and is both convenient and 
elegant, and, if wished more simple, may be made of black velvet, or 
merely of guimp; if retained as an ornament, it is in large nceuds of 
satin taffetas or velvet; it is even used in rainy weather for carriage 
dresses, and for morning neglig6s it is worn under the coloured skirts. 

Very rich guimps continue to be used on manteaux, as well as on 
dresses either for negligto or ball dresses. Ribbon is also much in 
fashion as a trimming ruches, ruches of tulle and gauze also edging 
the flounces, or on the bodies long ceintnres of ribbon, with steel 
buckles, blonds, and guipures of velvet of every kind. Long ribbon 
ceintures are very fashionable in every style, either for muslin dresses 
or those of tulle, or thicker materials ; for the latter, a large noeud is 
worn at the side, with long ends, edged by a small black guipure or 
coloured fringe. Velvet plaid ribbons are also much approved. 

It is rather early to announce any decided novelty in out-door cos¬ 
tume. 'Ike weather does not yet admit of much change in this par¬ 
ticular, and it would be premature to state what will be fashionable. 

Many bonnets for visits of ceremony are made of crape, frequently 
Terry or plain velvet forms the ornament instead of feathers, but 
feathers are still worn placed in a novel manner, and are neither too 
long nor too showy. A bonnet of pink taffetas was entirely covered by 
a resille of blond, excepting the edge of both front and bavolet, which 
were of pink velvet touffes of leathers, placed on each side; on 
one side the feathers were visible, on the other they were concealed 
under a blond lappet, the two ends of which drooped on the shoulders. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I .—Carriage Dress.—Robe of taffetas, with double skirts, 
on each of which are placed two rows of velvet; the body with pele¬ 
rine to match. Manteau of black velvet, trimmed with lace and 
plissSs of ribbon. Bonnet of white satin, ornamented by bunches of 
fruit and foliage. 

Little Girl's Dress.—Frock of popeline, with double skirt, the upper 
one open in front, having two rows of velvet all round; the body is 
low, with stomacher and pelerine, and bell sleeves, with jockey/ all 
ornamented with narrow black velvet and noeud of ribbon at the 
waist, and on the shoulders guimpe of tulle with ruche round the 
throat, and under-sleeves to match. 

Carriage Dress— Robe of moire antique, with high body, formed in 
one piece, with the skirt in front, and ornamented with fancy guimp 
buttons down the centre ; two rows of narrow black velvet round the 
bottom ; the sleeves in single bell, with bouillon at the top, and nesud 
of velvet. Bonnet of pink satin and Terry velvet with fku^hon, 
trimmed with black lace- 

Ball Dress .—Robe of pink crape, frith double skirt, trimmed with 
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Of course the city was locked up in iea. Canal* maA rivers all over 
the country were closed. A silent hlotkmm amt desolatio n reigned on 
land and water, worthy of Ike Fokar regions* The Hadmspstad out 
a solid field ; and even the bay— a very unusual ev e nt pr esented to 
the eye one vast mass of motionless ridges, interspersed with plains of 
glassy smoothness; broken masses of ice, which the tide, in the act of 
congelation, had forced op in heaps; and hills of snow, the remnants of 
a heavy storm by which this extraordinary period of cold weather had 
been preceded. The soother* vails were conveyed from the Jersey 
| side in sleighs instead of boats, and the papers m en tioned, as a curious 
fact, that a pedestrian had crossed to toe city firoaa Staten Island with 
only the loss of one of his ears. 

This excessive csM terminated as sudden as it had comme n ced. A 
southern wind one morning blew over the city with a more moderate 
breath, the sun regained its warmth, and in a few days the eaves of 
the bouses began to drip, and ponderous masses of snow to slide from 
the slanting roofs, to the imminent danger of the foot passengers below; 

| the wooden sheds and house-tops reeked with the steaming evaporation 
I —the streets grew wet and sloppy, and all things relaxed under the 
i influence of a general thaw; still, however, although the bay began to 
( discover indications of a breaking up, under the combined power of the 

* sun and those rapid tides which rush, in opposing currents, from the 
( East-river and the Hudson, yet the latter remained bound in its bright 

prison, affording a strong temptation to persons fond of skating—an 
amusement which the mud-gutters and mill-ponds render almost 
peculiar to boys, yet which, in the present instance, was found irresist¬ 
ible to large numbers of our population of all ages. 

I was at that period a stripling of twenty, of rather a solitary turn of 
mind, though not averse to sport, of which skating must ever be con¬ 
sidered one of the most agreeable varieties. It is an exercise full of 
fiery excitement and exhilaration. Distance is traversed with a velocity 
incredible—every muscle of the form seems laid out with unaccustomed 
K foree upon the power of motion—you glide, you float, you fly—you 
pass through space with a thought—wheeling, circling, darting—and 
rivaling the swallow in its airy gambols. The bosom rejoices aa if in 
the possession of newly discovered power, 
i The sun was about an hour above the horizon, when, after a light 
I dinner, I took a pair of skates under my asm, and bent my way down 

• to one of the wharfs on the western side of the town. The cold had 

) now, in a great measure, abated, and I found thousands of men and 

( boys enjoying themselves upon thence, darting by each other in every 

direction, wheeling and flying with ceaseless velocity and various 
motions, which resembled the play of a swarm of insects in the summer 
air. Here a troop of little fellows limped along on one skate, there 
another glided with both feet equipped for the sport; at one moment 
approaching within a few yards of the land, and again hurrying away 
off till they lost themselves amid the busy multitude. 

Every boy bred in New York knew how to skate; but the facilities 
for practising this inspiring sport are passing away so effectually and 
rapidly uuder the jurisdiction of our street-cutting, house-shifting, hill¬ 
levelling, pond-filling corporation, that I fear the time is nigh at hand, 
when the art will be almost extinct. The very climate itself is growing 
more even and insipid, as if a member of the conspiracy, to exterminate 
our ancient favourite amusement. Be that as it may, on this memorable 
occasion I entered into the enjoyment with all my soul. The ice 
presented a great variety of surface on the part selected by the skaters 
as the most convenient for their purpose. Between the rough cakes 
and hills which sometimes obstructed our career, there wound little 
narrow passages of silver smoothness, which again expanded into fields 
frozen into furrows and ridges, as if the congelation had arrested the 
water in the act of lifting its waves. I skated leisurely along, musing 
upon the peculiarities of the scene, till, at length I wandered far from 
the shore, anxious at once to escape the riot, jostle, boisterous laughter 
and shouts of the crowd, and to reach newer ice; that upon which I 
had been skating being much cut up by the innumerable tracks, and 
also a little wet and sloppy. On, therefore, I went, finding ample 
companionship in my own thoughts and observations, till, at length, I 
awoke to the sudden consciousness that the sun had set, the night¬ 
shades were gathering around, and nearly every individual of the vast 
numbers, who, when last I looked towards the shore, were swarming 
around me, had disappeared. I myself had been lured on by a sheet 
of ice unmarked by a single track, and shining with the perfect, 
unbroken beauty of a mirror, much farther than 1 intended, 

u By my frith,” I thongbt, as I aroused myself for a hasty return, 
44 this woiUd be a rare place to spend the night in, truly, and I away 
down the bay, toll three miles from the shore. I have been over- 
venturous here.” 

The last glimmer of the day frded from the sky, which had stretched 


in broad yellow radiance above the hitts- *f New Jersey, but the night 
being without a moon, the ton crowded out in soft rich clusters, 
beaming and sparkling abesv my head with beautiful and unwonted 
splendour. As I gazed up, a sens a t ion of weariness eame over me. I 
had exerted myself much beyond my strength, and now that the 
evening breeze blew upon me, I felt chilte& tired and. exhausted. 
Anxious to reach home, however, T called up all my strength, and made 
the best of my way toward the city, which lay far btfore me, the 
countless lights flashing out from its dark heavy unsa. But the maxim 
of the inspired Roman poet, however oft quoted, I frond again sadly 
applicable to my present condition. Fhcilte deecensut Avemi, etc. I 
recalled my steps with great difficulty, and, among many obstructions, 
I found it a laborious task to gain a way with my feet through the icy 
masses which now appeared to lie around me in greater numbers. I 
| sometimes had to pick my steps with toil and awkwardness, where my 
skates were rather an incumbrance than an assistance, and at length, 
in climbing over a line of confused broken pieces of ice, a strap which 
I bound the skate to my right foot snapped asunder, and I found every 
, endeavour to repair it fruitless. I was compelled then to dhembam&s 
both my feet, with the agreeable prospect of finishing my expedition by 
walking—an exercise which, even on terra Jinn a, I did not care to 
have thus unceremoniously thrust upon me, but which now, hungry, 
faint, fatigued, far from home, and on ice, was a peculiarly unpleasant 
mode of conveyance. My chagrin was considerably enhanced too, and 
some fears flashed across my mind with a force which rendered all my 
previous troubles comparatively insignificant, on finding that the ice 
was evidently undergoing a thaw—its surface being half an inch under 
water, which, in some places, appeared of a much greater depth. 

“ Good heavens!” I exclaimed aloud, now truly and justly alarmed, 
“ the ice is breaking up l” 

I looked anxiously around. Not a being was to be seen. No boat, 
of course; of any description could penetrate here—no vessel was in my 
neighbourhood—and if there had been of what use would she be to me, 
if, as I now feared, the ice was melting. I examined the surface around 
me. It was evidently yielding to the influence of the warmth of a 
remarkably fine evening, and perhaps the restless and powerful tides. 
In many places more elevated, it was still wet and soft, and at length, 
to my unutterable horror and despair, I perceived that I stood upon a 
mass which was almost detached from that above me, and swayed 
around with a heavy, alow motion—a mere Island—about to float off to 
sea. I shuddered with cold horror. My heart beat quick. My eyes 
glanced wildly around in fruitless search of some means of escape. 1 
could not swim, and not even a plank appeared in sight. “Is it 
possible ?” at length I thought. 44 Has my time at length arrived? 
Shall I cease to exist before the morning ? Shall I never see the sun 
again ? Those dear friends who are waiting for me now at home, can 
it be that I have parted from them for ever—for ever and ever?” 
These thoughts roHed tumultuously through my mind, while I was 
striving continually to dash through the little sea which began already 
to encompass me. I tried in twenty places to regain the main fields, 
which I hoped might be yet attached to the shore; but wherever I 
advanced, the water spread around me, baffling my endeavours, and, in 
several places, the unstable material on which I stood, bent fearfully 
beneath my tread. Once my foot broke through, and the cold element 
chilled me with a feeling of approaching death. Wet, exhausted, hope¬ 
less and desperate, I felt that it became me to collect my energies and 
perish—if I must perish—with the composure and dignity of an honest 
man and a Christian. I addressed a prayer, therefore, to the merciful 
power which had called me into being, and then climbed up on a hill 
of wet ice, several pieces of which crumbled at my touch. With the 
blood curdling in my veins, I here saw the piece upon which I had been 
encompassed^ gradually and with a heavy crash disjoined from the rest, 
so that the flood of the river, swollen by a long restrained current, 
gushed up upon the fragment, and almost flowed to my feet. 

44 The God of heaven receive me,” I murmured, dosing my eyes and 
clasping my hands convulsively together; aa I felt myadf in motion, 
and saw the clear cold water, now on every side of me, wasting against 
my frail bark, and sparkling in the dim star-light. I we en w m ed by a 
voice. A rush of tumultuous hope poured in upon my soul. . I spni&g 
up and shouted; the voice replied, 

M For God’s sake, who is there ? I am in danger of my life. Cai 
you aid me ?” 

41 Gracious heavensI exclaimed, tear* of anginskhuraring from my 
eyes at this cruel disappointment* M We are both lost, then: I aa 
drowning. We masteperish together*”' 

I heard a groan of horror, and the* ditxriy through tNrdtrkshadows 
I could discover a horseman dismounted 1 . 

44 You have.aJhorse^” I said, the hope of life shootingthrasgjiiay heart* 
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** I fboogfct,” replied the rt—gar, " that I onkl cnu He fiver on 
lx—i buck, but I m adrift." 

'* Leap into the water wKh your boweI **d; * be oaa carry at 
both** tWtbore." 

" He Is already spent," replied the man, " and I dare not leap into 
tie cold water; I should freeze to death or drown. May heaven have 
dHKsy on our souls! for this ss our last night.” 

"Do not (fie,** shouted I, "without an effort; your bo— will <*rry 
uvwfoly acroat. Try him if you would oner — daylight again 1" 

*fy words aroused him. I saw him mount the animal, who started, 
aadf hiunaftf folly sensible of his danger. 

44 1 wiH take the leap, friend," promise me, hi erne of your e sc ap e , 

to go'to-, and inform my wife tad children that I blessed them in 

my last moments. I have seen many nights of peril, hut never bef o re 
one like thk." 

After giving to me a promise of a nature similar to that which he had 
exacted, he dashed the rowels into the flanks of his affrighted steed, 
who seared again, and started back from the brink. At length, how¬ 
ever, a deep heavy plunge announced that they were committed Vo the 
flood. A groan and shriek arose above the rush of water, then for a 
moment all was still. I listened, in an agony of suspense. There was 
again a splashing, and smothered screams, bubbling, as the waters died 
around their victim. I beard no more, except the measured strokes of 
the s teed, and a snorting and peculiar neighing, singularly expressive 
of ter ror. In a little while this, too, ceased, and every thing was 
silent. I flung myself down, and buried my faoe in my hands, stunned. 
1ft was a blessing that my senses left me. 

* • • s * 

I awoke with my dear mother’s hand upon my forehead. I had been 
discovered at daybreak upon the fragment of ice, which had lodged 
near Govenor's islaad, and a small boat had taken me off. For a week 
I had been raving, and my life nearly given over. I beard, with curious 
feelings, my mother subsequently remark upon my good fortune in 
having escaped, as she had learned from the papers, that a man, on the 
same night, had perished in an attempt to ernes the river with a hone. 


REVIEW. 

Popular Tale* from ike Norse; with an Introductory Essay 
on the Origin and Diffusion o f Popular Tale*. By George 
Webbe Daaenfc, D.C.L. Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas. Hamilton, Adams and Co., Paternoster Row. 

Mx. Dasknt, for the talcs themselves, says truly that they 
have a scientific as well as a popular interest. While children 
I will laugh and cry over them by the fireside, the student of 
1 history will see in them the fossils of a fulfilled epoch, torsos 
1 of an antiquated religion, footprints of a primeval race, the 
documents and title-deeds of the elementary facts of European 
I life. It is with something of awe that we who all over 
[ Europe have settled down into so many distinct families and 
; races, each separated from its neighbour by impassable 
j boundaries, each regarding itself as the only race and all 
besides as foreigners, if not barbarians, each complete in 
| itself and quite content to accept the dividing mountains and 
seas as the marks of a natural difference, must see in these 
tales, and in every new evidence which the research of the 
historian brings to the light, the links of our union with all 
the other tribes of the continent,—the undeniable faot that 
j all the foremost peoples of civilization are bone of our bone 
| and flesh of our lean, no matter how diverse their languages 

may at first sight appear to be. Dug out of the chaos and 
| darkness of popular tradition within the last few vears, these 
]Sone tales some to our ethnologists as an agreeable surprise, 
i and Mr. Dasent has seized the opportunity of writing the tale 
|; ! of the tale#—the strange history of the European and Indian 
j • families, which we do not, indeed, for the first time learn from 
I ; these tales, but which they confirm and illustrate ; how in the 
v t central plain of Asia, commonly called Iran, there dwelt a 
1 1 peat race or family which we name the Aryan, Iranian, or, 
I | from Its subsequent History, the Indo-European—a race of 
I ! great intelligence and extraordinary energy, which multiplied 
I expeedingly K unfil there, was no room for it in the place of Ate 
I abode; now it sent forth streams of enrigratioa to-the ■earth 

. .. 


and to the south; how the emigrants of the south poured 
through the defiles of Afghanistan and settled on the plains 
of India, where we now find them with their immemorial faith 
and their imperishable literature bending under the yoke of us, 
their kindred, who belong to the emigration of the north,—? 
as if one day the race who inhabit North America might be 
subdued by the race who inhabit Australasia, while the ties 
of relationship are forgotten and the identity of languages 
unknown; how these emigrants of the north p r ocee d ed from 
the region of their birth in successive streams, and a pp ear ed 
upon the face of Europe now ns Greeks and Romans, new as 
Celts, now as Teutons, now as Slavonians, each succeeding 
stream of population driving before it and displacing each 
previous one; and how in all alike, the more we examine and 
the more we know, may be found a radical identity of speech, 
similarity of traditions, customs, beliefs, and a unity of 
character. These are the races who have made the history 
of the world, who have invented all that is wondrous in art. 
discovered all that is most valuable in science, propagated all 
that is most glorious in religion—the makers of thought, the 
rulers of mankind, the high priests of civilization. 

Over none of these tales would a child cry its eyes out as 
over the story of Red Ridinghood. But, on the other hand, 
the humour is superabundant, and it is humour extracted 
chiefly from the contrast between wisdom and stupidity, the 
reality and the pretenee of power. The knave always turns 
out to be a fool; the bad heart and the dull head go together; 
the Devil, who is a well-known personage in these legends, is 
by no means the clever trickster one might imagine—he is a 
great booby. This intellectual mode of regarding morality 
we scarcely expected from the Norse tales, which in other 
respects present the most simple and primitive views of life. 

There is a pretty and simple humour in the curious 
picture of 

Gudbkah© on the Hnxsro*. 

* Once on a time there was a man whose name was Gudbrand ; he 
had a farm which lay far, far away upon a hill-side, mod so they called 
hhn Gudbrand on the Hill-side. 

“ Now, you must know this man and his goodwife lived so happily 
together, and understood one another so well, that all the husbaud did 
the wife thought so well done there was nothing like it in the world, 
and she was always glad whatever lie turned his hand to. The farm 
was their own land, and they had a hundred dollars lying at the bottom 
of their chest, and two cows tethered up in a stall in their farm-yard. 

"So cue day his wife said to Gndbrand, ‘Do you know, dear, 

I think we ought to take one of our cows into town ami sell it; that’s 
what I think; for then we shall have some money in hand, and such 
well-to-do people as we ought to have ready money like the rest of the 
world. As for the hundred dollars at the bottom of the chest yonder, 
we can’t make a hole in them, and I’m sure 1 don’t know what we 
want with more than one cow. Besides, we shall gain a little in 
another way, for then I shall get off with only looking after one cow, 
instead of having, as now, to feed and litter and water two.’ 

"Well, Gndbrand thought his wife talked right good sense, so he 
set off at once with the cow oa his wav to town to sell her; but when 
he got to the town there was no one who would buy his cow. 

"‘Well! well! never mind,’said Gudbrand,‘at the worst I can 
only go back home again with my cow. I’ve both stable and tether 
for her, I should think, and the road is no farther out than in ;’ and 
with that he began to toddle home with his cow. 

“ But when he had gone a bit of the way, a man met him who had 
a horse to sell, so Gudbrand thought ’twas better to have a horse than 
a cow, so he swopped with the man. A little farther on he met a man 
walking along and driving a fat pig before him, and he thought it 
better to have a fat pig than a horse, so he swopped with the man. 
After that he went a little farther, and a man met him with a goat, 
so he thought it better to have a goat than a pig, and he swopped with 
the man that owned the goat. Then he went on a good bit till he 
met a man who had a sheep, and he swopped with him too, for he 
thought it always better to have a sheep than a goat. After a while 
he met a man with a goose, and he swopped away the sheep for the 
goose. And when he had walked a long, long time, he met a matt 
with a cqck, and he swopped with him, for he thought in this wise, 

* "Tis surely better to have a cock than a^oose.’ Then he went on tillf 
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the day was far spent, and he began to get very hungry, so he sold the 
cock for a shilling, and bought food with the money, for, thought 
Gudbrand on the Hill-side, * Tis always better to save one’s life than 
to hare a cock/ 

'* After that he went on home till he reached his nearest nef flEP d b r’s 
house, where he turned in. 

“ * Well/ said the owner of the house, * how did things go with you 
in town ?* 

“' Bather so so/ said Gudbrand, * I can’t praise my luck, nor do I 
blame it either/ and with that he told the whole story from first 
to last. 

44 4 Ah!’ said his friend, 4 you’ll get nicely called over the coals, that 
one can see, when you get home to your wife. Heaven help you, I 
would’nt stand in your shoes for something/ 

44 4 Well I ’ said Gudbrand on the Hill-side, ‘I think things might 
have gone much worse with me; but now, whether I have done wrong 
or not, I have so kind a goodwife, she never has a word to say against 
anything that I do/ 

“ 4 Oh! ’ answered his neighbour, * I hear what you say, but I don’t 
believe it for all that/ 

“ 4 Shall we lay a bet upon it ?’ asked Gudbrand on the Hill-side. 
4 1 have a hundred dollars at the bottom of my chest at home; will 
you lay as many against them ? ’ 

44 Yes, the friend was ready to bet; so Gudbrand stayed there till 
evening, when it began to get dark, and then they went together to 
his house, and the neighbour was to stand outside the door and listen, 
while the man went in to see his wife. 

“ 4 Good evening !’ said Gudbrand on the Hill-side. 

14 4 Good evening!’ said the goodwife. 4 Oh 1 is that you? now, 
God be praised/ 

11 Yes! it was he. So the wife asked how things had gone with 
him in town ? 

44 4 Oh ! only so so/ answered Gudbrand; * not much to brag of. 
When I got to the town there was no one who would buy the cow, so 
yon must know I swopped it away for a horse.’ 

44 4 For a horse/ said his wife; 4 well that is good of you; thanks 
with ait my heart. We are so well-to-do that we may drive to church, 
just as weal as other people; and if we choose to keep a horse we 
have a right to get one, I should think. So run out, child, and put 
up the horse/ 

“ ‘At!* said "Gudbrand, ‘but you see I’ve not got the horse after 
all; for When I got a bit farther on the road, I swopped it away for 
a pig/ 

“ 4 Think of that, now ! ’ said the wife; 4 you did just as I should 
have done myself; a thousand thanks! Now I can have a bit of 
bacon in the house to set before people when they come to see me, 
that I can. What do we want with a horse ? People would only say 
we had got so proud that we could’nt walk to church. Go out, child, 
and put up the pig in the stye/ 

44 4 But I’ve not got the pig either/ said Gudbrand; for when I got 
a little farther on, I swopped it away for a milch goat.’ 

441 Bless ns!’ cried his wife, 1 how well you manage everything! 
Now I think it over, what should I do with a pig? People, would 
only point at us and say, “Yonder they eat up all they have got.” 
No! now I have got a goal, and I shall have milk and cheese, and 
keep the goat too. Run out. 'child, and put up the goat.’ 

# 44 ‘Nay, but I haven’t got the goat either/ said Gudbrand; 4 for a 
little farther on I swopped it away, and got a fine sheep instead/ 

44 4 You don’t say so!’ cried his wife; 4 why you do everything to 
please me, just as if I had been with you; what do we want with a 
goat ? If I had it i should lose half my time in climbing up the hills 
to get it down. No ! if I have a sheep, I shall have both wool and 
clothing, and fresh infect in the bouse. Run out, child, and put up 
the sheep/ 

44 4 But I haven’t got the sheep any more than the rest/ said Gud¬ 
brand; ‘for when I bad gone a btt farther, I swopped it away for a 
goose/ 

44 4 Thank yon! thank youl with all my heart/ cried his wife; 
4 what should I do with a sheep ? I have no spinning-wheel, nor 
carding-comb, nor should I care to worry myself with cutting, and 
shaping, and sewing clothes. We can buy clothes now, as we have 
always done; and now I shall have roast goose, which I have longed 
for so often; and, besides, down to stuff my little pillow with. Run 
out, child, and put up the goose.’ 

44 4 Ah!’ said Gudbrand, 4 but I haven’t the goose either, for when 
I had gone a hit further, I swopped it away for a cook.’ 

44 4 Dear me!’ cried his wife, 4 how you think of everything! just as 
I should have done myselfi A cock! think of that l why it’s as good 


as an eight-day dock, for every morning the eoek crows at fbero'doek, 
and we shall be able to stir our stumps in good time. Whet shoaU 
we do with a goose ? I don’t know bow to cook it ; and as for uj 
pillow, I can stuff it with cotton grass. Run out, child, sad pot tp 
the code/ 

44 4 Bnt, after all, 1 haven’t got the cock/ said Gudbrand; for whsa 
I had gone a bit farther, I got as hungry' as a hunter, so I was forced 
to sell the cock for a shilling, for fear I should starve.’ 

44 4 Now, God be praised that you did so!’ cried his wife; 4 whatever 
yon do, you do it always just after my own heart. What should we 
do with the cock ? We are our own masters, 1 should think, and eu 
lie a-bed in the morning as long as we like. Heaven be thanked that 
I have got you safe back again ; you who do everything so well that I 
want neither cock nor goose, neither pigs nor kina’ 

44 Then Gudbrand opened the door, ud s*ut, do yot 

say now ? Have I won the hundred dollars ?’ and his jkhbour was 
forced to allow that he had.” ■ 

The book may be opened at random, and something will be 
fonnd to amuse the intellect and to charm the heart. It is 
to 4( hempen homespuns ” that we are introduced in these 
pictures of life; but, whether in the form of Troll or Devi 
or witch, man, woman, or child, bear, fox, or cat, all is so 
true to nature, and the nature is so genial and beautiful, that, 
reading these tales, the young will do enchanted and the old 
will become young again. 



Mkal Times. —The stately dames of Edward IY/s court rose with 
the lark, dispatched their dinner at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
and shortly after eight were wrapped in slumber. How would these 
reasonable people (reasonable at least in this respect) be astonished, 
could they bnt he witnesses of the present distribution of time amongst 
children of fashion! What a contrast between the materials of the 
morning meal, a.d. 1557, when Queen Elizabeth’s maids of honour 
began the day with a round of beef, or a red herring, and a flagon of 
ale, and in 1857, when the sportsman, and even the day-labourer, 
breakfast on what cooks call 44 Chinese soup,” s. e., tea. Swift has 
jocosely observed, that 41 the world must be enooai pawed bdpr e s 
washerwoman can sit down to breakfast,” s. e., by a voyage to the 
east for tea, and to the west for sugar. In the Northumberland 
Household-book for 1512, we are informed, that a 44 thousand pounds 
was the sum annually expended in housekeeping. This maintained 
166 persons; and the wheat was then 5s. 8d. per quarter. The family 
rose at six id the morning; my lord and my lady had set on the table 
for breakfast, at seven— 

A quart of beer, 

A quart of wine. 

Two pieces of salt fish, 

Half a dosen red herrings. 

Four white ones, and 
A dish of sprats! 

They dined at ten, supped at four in the afternoon ; the gates were all 
shut at nine, and no further ingress or egress permitted.” 

Hints for Husbands. —If your wife complains that young 
ladies 44 now-a-day ” arc very forward—don’t accuse her of jealousy. 
A little concern on her part only proves her love for you, and yon 
may enjoy your triumph without saying a word. Don’t evince your 
weakness, either, by complaining of every trifling neglect. What 
though her chair is not set so close to yours as it used to be—or 
though her knitting and crotchet seem to absorb too large a share of 
her attention, depend upon it that, as her eyes watch the intertwin¬ 
ing* of the threads, and the manoeuvres of the needles as they dsaoe 
in compliance to her delicate fingers, she is thinking of courting dsyt, 
love letters, smiles, tern, suspicions, and reconciliations, fay which 
your two hearts became entwined together in the network of love, 
whose meshes yon can neither of you unravel or escape. 

To Strive is to Excel. —The weakest living creature, by cooeee- 
trating his powers upon a single object, can accomplish something: 
the strongest, by dispersing Iris over many, many fisil to acoomplish 
anything. The drop by continued falling bores fta passage through 
tha hardest rdek—the hasty torrent rushes over it with hideous up¬ 
roar, and leaves no trace behind. 
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ELEGANT toilet requisites 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 
AND COURTS OF EUROPE, AND UNIVERSALLY PREFERRED AND ESTEEMED. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 



The unpre¬ 
cedented suc¬ 
cess of Row¬ 
lands' Macas¬ 
sar Oil, either 
in preserving 
the Hair in 
its original 
strength and 
beauty, or re¬ 
storing it when 
lost, is univer¬ 
sally known 
Mnd appreci¬ 
ated ; and re¬ 
corded by tes¬ 
timonials most 
numerous in 
themselves, & 
certified by the 
highest autho¬ 
rities. It has 
obtained the 
exclusive pa¬ 
tronage of 
Royalty, not 
only as regards 
our own Court, 
but those of 
the whole of 
Europe. From 
its exquisite 
purity and de¬ 
licacy, it is ad¬ 
mirably adap¬ 
ted for the halt 
of children, 
even of the 


THE SYRENS. 

** With bright and flowing Hair! ” 

**-the songs of Syrens sweet.’ 

• • • 

“ Summer drouth, and singed air, 

Never aeonfi your Tmesses fair 1 ” 


Anon. 


most tender 
age,and ia con- 
stoutly em¬ 
ployed for thia 
purpose in the 
Nursery of 
Royalty, and 
by the families 
of the nobility 
and aristo¬ 
cracy. It is 
alike suited for 
either sex; and 
whether em¬ 
ployed to em¬ 
bellish the 
tresses of fe¬ 
male beauty, 
or to add to the 
attractions of 
manly grace & 
aspect, will be 
found an indis¬ 
pensable auxil¬ 
iary to the toi¬ 
let, both of la¬ 
dies and gen¬ 
tlemen. _ 

Frioefc.ed., 
?s.; Family 
Bottles (equal 
to ftrar small), 
10a. 6d.; and 


Blse, Mo, per 
Bottle. 


Miltov. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOE, 


For the Skin 
and Complexion. 
This prepara¬ 
tion. eminently 
balsamic, resto¬ 
rative, and invi- 
gorating, ia 
equally diatln- 
guished for safe¬ 
ty in application, 
as for unfailing 
efficacy in eradi¬ 
cating all red¬ 
ness,tan,pimples 
spots, freckles, 
(fiscoloratiors, & 
other cutaneous 
visitations. The 
radiant bloom it 
imparts to the 
cheek, and the 
softness and de¬ 
licacy which it 
induces of the 
hands and arms, 
render it indis¬ 
pensable to every 
toilet. 

To ladies dur¬ 
ing the period of 
nursing, and’ as 
waafcJnr infanta. 



THE GRACES. 

“ The Graces- 

Hither alljtheir bounties bring.*' 


it esanot I 

strong,, 
mended. 

Gentle* 
ter ihtm 
find it 2 

irriUtioB 

tenderer 
skin,fts4ri 
it toft,* 
sndpleuu 

srenoretiiu 

refreshuTl 

daring tie 
sod doit of I 
ner.ar&w 
U«tk 

Vinter; u 
‘mmaidmb 
Srngtdhm 
ChUbkauCJ 
pedSfci, or 
cidnbl M i 
mhos, it* i 
tmhmk 
md asmm 
ben aebo 
MM. 

PrW 4.1 
ttd 8s. Id. 
Botfie. 


“ Too divine to be mistook.** 

* • • • * 

“ To whom oar vow* and wishes bend: 
Here our solemn search hath end. 
Fame, that their high worth to raise, 
Seemed erst so lavish and profhae. 
We n mj justly now eccnae 
Of dstrsotfon from their praiee I ** 


Miltov. 


K 0 V 1 AX 91 ’ ODONTO, 


ROWLANDS’ XAIR VAS 1 



Or Pearl Dew- 
tiybicu; a White 
Powder, com¬ 
pounded of the 
choicest and most 
recherche Ingre¬ 
dients of the Ori¬ 
ental Herbal, of 
inestimable value 
in preserving and 
beantifying the 
Teeth, strength¬ 
ening the Gums, 
and in rendering 
the breath sweet 
and pure. It ex¬ 
tirpates all tar- 
tarooa adhesions 
to the Teeth, and 
insures a pearl¬ 
like whiteness to 
the enamelled 
surface. Its Anti- 
eeptie and Anti¬ 
scorbutic proper¬ 
ties exercise a 
highly beneficial 
and salutary in¬ 
fluence ; they ar¬ 
rest the further 
progresnof decay 


EUFHS08YNE. 


- bring with thee 


Health and youthful joDity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed anulgs ! ” 

4 -Saw you her Teeth ! 

When she is near the pearl forgets to shine 1" 


The May Queen. 


of the Teeth, in. 
dnceaheaRhy ac¬ 
tion of the Guns, 
and cause them 
to assume the 
brightness and 
colour indicative 
of perfect sound¬ 
ness; while, by 
confirming their 
adhesion to the 
Teeth, they give 
unlimited enjoy¬ 
ment and fresh 
zest to appetite^ 
by perpetuating 
effective and 
complete masti¬ 
cation. It speed¬ 
ily removes those 
ravagee which 
children sustain 
in the Teefth, ow¬ 
ing to the impro¬ 
per use of sweet 
and acid com¬ 
pounds. 

Price 2s. 9d. 
per Box. 


This it a prepa¬ 
ration from the 
choicest Oriental 
Herbs* of pecu¬ 
liarly mild and 
detersive proper¬ 
ties. It pleasing. 

lyand effectually 
cleanses the Hair 
and Skin of the 
Head from Scurf 
and every species 
of impurity, and 
imparts adelicate 
fragrance. It is 
particularly re¬ 
commended to be 
used after Bath¬ 
ing, aa it will 
prevent the pro¬ 
bability of catch¬ 
ing oold in the 
head, and will 
render the Ifair 
dry in a few mi¬ 
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skin of tksb 
and frost 
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the pops* 
the honey. 

Price k 
per Bottk 


SABRINA. 

•* Sabrina, fair. 

Listen where tbon art sitting. 

Under the glassy, oool, translucent wave. 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 

The loosest ain of thy amber-drooping Hair I " 

** - - She sits on diamond rocks, 

Sleeking her soft, alluring locks." 

Mn.ro jr. 


Sold by A ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by every respectable Chemist < 

Perfumer throughout the Kingdom. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS!! 
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FBOM OUR FRENCH CORRESPOND®NT. 
i BOULIYARD DX8 iTAUEIfS, 2 6th April, 1859. 

1 Cum An,—White taffetas, spotted or striped in light colours, 
shoe silks, chin£, brochls with miniature sprigs, with bareges, 
jMMefe, Muslins, prases de Chambery, etc., and many novelties, are 
seen among the materials for Spring wear. The pattern of the cam¬ 
bric muslins are quite new; small eheoks of mrj colour on white 
ground, the same atyle as the narrow stripes and oheoks of silks; 
they are termed pereale taffetas, on account of this similarity. A verv 
farourite colour is sea green or celadon, another is nankin, others are 
blue, pink, lilac. Poil de chevre, a new material, is both light and 
dsrawe, firm and dear, also. The Chambery gauze is used in demi- 
tsdette, for dinners, or country fetes. Printed jaconets and cambrics 
will be very fashionable, but they will not be made with the large 
casaques; and for walking, the mantelet will be of the same material, 

| with a deep frill or plissfe a la rieille, the bodies round, with ceintores 
: or ray small basques. Medicis, bareges, and mohair dresses, will be 
1 made with double skirt, or with flounces. Stripes are fashionable, but 
this season they will run lengthways, not across. The moutants (trim- 
aing* up the skirt) are always used, not as quilles, which are out of 
Rroor;out some simple trimming at the sides is worn, particularly 
( on the double skirts. 

Guimp trimmings will be much used on spring and sumjner toilettes, 
and the pelerine of guipure for low dresses will form an advantageous 
| addition for young ladies and for demi-toilette ; fringes and plats will 
also be fashionable. Tassels, grelots of chenille or twisted silk, and 
' fourrageres, which aloue form an ornament. They are placed in 

| several rows, on high or low bodies ; a large ornament of gnimp con- 

! fines these plats on the shoulders, and a long tassel falls on the arm. 
Dresses are worn so much trimmed that the bodies are coffered with 
ffuimps of every kind; plats will be more worn than ever, as well as 
fringes, ribbon ruches, which are pretty, on dresses and mantelets, the 
taffetas dresses of white ground, with small sprigs, are mostly made 
with low and high body ; at the same time, for demi-toilette, the high 
one being formed by a pelerine attached to the low body, which will 
be very convenient for summer wear. The sleeves are similarly ar¬ 
ranged, particularly when tight, a half sleeve is attached to the short 
one, bouillonn6, which can be ornamented at pleasure. 

A pretty and novel addition to a body is a kind of bretelle (braces), 
crossing, with ends made of lace. The little fichus, Louis XIII., and 
others, continue to be worn. 

Many of the ball dresses are made with large mauds of velvet or 
mtin, in cerise, pink, or ruby, mixed with black taffetas; the coiffure 
often corresponds. Choux of black taffetas, pinked, and bouffantes of 
the velvet alternate with the black. A dress of tarlatane, with three 
skirts, was made, with trimming and coiffure in this style. Another 
dress of white taffetas, with small pink stripes, was trith three skirts 
and border of pink Terry velvet, the upper one being square and ruchl; 
the low body had two berthes of taffetas, trimmed as the skirts. 
During the winter season, in Paris, many ladies adopted a style of 
body which, while preserving the old form, was certainly an improve¬ 
ment on It. A small bouillonnl of tulle or white gauze, trimmed with 
a very narrow ruche, mode it higher, and was very becoming. Ruches 
continue to be very much used on ball dresses. On those with skirts 
bonilkmw^s, they put long drooping flowers, sometimes mixed with 
cords, fringes, or mends, platted with gold, the same style repeated 
on the body. Generally speaking, the bodies are made with waistband, 
and tbe sleeves are infinitely varied. In full dress, those with hanging 
lace are much in favour. Some dresses are being made without 
separation at the waist; the skirt is en biais, forming point and 
eventail. This style is considered to give height as well as slimness 
to the figure; and the only trimming is large buttons of velvet, closing 
it the whole length. 

A very pretty per-dessus It a double shawl of black taffetas, the 
corners rounded, and trimmed all round with a handsome guipure, 
headed by a narrow fringe. The manteau Georgien is composed of 
black taffetas, with ribbons of white taffetas, covered by black lace, 


I with beading of a narrow bladk chenille fringe. For negligt and 
I morning wear, very long confections are worn, in plain fancy materials. 
Tbe mantelets for very young persons are small and covered with 
rnches or full trimmings, pinked on one side and narrow. They are 
made in light colours, green, sky blue, or pink. 

Mantelets will supersede the bernouses, which are longer worn fbr 
walking, but are reserved for open carriages or country wear. Various 
forms of par-dessu8 will replace the bemous for neglire wear; some of 
the pelisse form, not only in silk, but in cambric, muslin, or other thin 
material, trimmed with a pliss4 a la vieille, or very narrow frill. The 
mantelets will be fashionable, made of the same material as the dress. 
The large black casaque is preferred to the black mantelet, ior young 
persons; but for summer dresses the mantelet will correspond with 
the dress. 

Many very elegant Parisians favour the jockey style again, having 
sleeves the same as those of & gentleman's paletot, with small tight 
casaques, closing with a waistcoat of jean or nankin. Some have been 
made of black taffetas, embroidered in blue or shaded chenille, with 
white waistcoat attached to the casaqne by buttons and blue grelots. 
This casaque may be worn with black skirt. Many are made of crim¬ 
son, violet or green velvet; .these are very elegant, with the dresses of 
white taffetas in small sprigs or stripes. 

The new bonnets are all pretty, whether of Leghorn, paille de rk, 
crapes, tulle, or gauze, encircling the face with the pretty flowezz of 
spring. White crape with pink honeysuckle, paille de riz with green, 
white taffetas with bunches of lilac, Belgian straw with Guilde roses, 
and paille de riz with branches of the young green foliage. OapoteS of 
taffetas and straw intermixed will be much worn; the soft crowns acre 
very fashionable; it is sometimes used with the bonnets of crape or 
tulle. This year violet and light green of a bluish tint, not the apple 
green, are the fashionable colours, ss also lilac. Bonnetseu* made 
of paille de riz, with noeuds, and the same confining violets and blond. 
Tassels of feathers, mousseux, or of straw, will form one of the orna¬ 
ments of the bonnets. 

Very pretty spring bonnets are made of white crape, mixed with 
lilac taffetas, ornamented by white and lilac periwinkles; of pink 
crape, with two pink feathers under a wide white blond. Mixtures of 
black lace and celadon green, with bunches of roses without foliage ; 
Brussels straws, with plats of straw forming noeuds, which confined a 
bunch of poppies; black lace prettily intermixed with taffetas or j 
crimes of the palest colour, is much approved. 

The new spring capotes are very simple.; of taffetas, mostly lined j 

with crape, trimmed with thick ruckes of crape, the bavelet the same. 1 

Some have no ornament on the front, others have large anemones at 1 
the side ; white, green, violet, are the favourite colours. At the begin¬ 
ning of the season, and every year we see revived the capotes of spot¬ 
ted tulle, lined with lilac, pink, or blue taffetas; this season they 
have ruches of white tulle, some of taffetas of corresponding colour. 

The form of bonnets continues small, advancing on the forehead, 
and inclining back at the tide* 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Promenade Dress.—Robe of checked green silk; tbe 
skirt is ornamented up tbe sides by bands of green velvet ribbon ; tbe 
body is high, with velvet down the centre, and buttons; the sleeves ere 
of one large bouillon and epaulet, ornamented with ribbon to match. 
Bonnet of white crape, edged and ornamented with lilac velvet and 
flowers. 

Walking Dress.—Robe of light bine giac£ silk, with triple skirt, each 
edged by a fringe; high body, with small pointed basque, edged by a 
guimp; bell sleeves, with two rows of guimp. Straw bonnet, trimmed 
with lace and mais ribbon. 

Dinner Dress.—Robe of pink taffetas with double skirt, open in front, 
and trimmed with a chicoree of the same ; black velvet and tassels in 
a dice form up the sides of the upper skirt; high pointed body and bell 
sleeve with bouillon above, and trimming to correspond to the skirt; 
small pelerine of black tulle and velvet edged with fringe. Coiffure u 
l’Eugenie, with nceud of green velvet. 
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PLATE II .—Carriage Drm .—Robe of moire antique, with doable 
skirt, and high bodv. Mantelet of black lace, with double frill of laoe 
and four rows of plias6 ribbon. Bonnet of white crape and lace, with 
roses at the side. 

Little OirVt Drm .—Frock of green taffetas, with three flounces, a 
ribbon velvet on each; low body, with pointed berthe and small basque, 
with velvet as the flounces. Hat of fancy straw, with feather. 

Little Boy's Drm .—Jacket and skirt of blue cloth; the jacket is 
open, meeting only at the throat, with naeud and bell sleeve, the whole 
edged with velvet, white under body and nankeen trousers. 

Promenade Drtu .—Robe of mohair, with flounces and full body. 
Polonaise of grey silk, ornamented with br&ndenbourgs of velvet, 
edged with black lace ; loose hanging sleeve, looped up with cord and 
tassels, similar to model given this month. Bonnet of crape and taffetas, 
with wreath of roses across the forehead. 

PLATE III .—PMic DejeHener Drm .—Robe of barege, with three 
flounces, a disposition; full body, with brandenbourgs and ceinture 
with naeud ana ends; a half long sleeve with jockey, and full under 
ones of tulle in bouillons. Bonnet of paille de ris, with lace reversed 
from the edge, and puffings of ribbon across the forehead. 

Promenade Drm .—Robe of moire, with full skirt, ornamented at the 
bottom by a band of velvet, edged at each side by narrow black velvet. 
Pardessusof the same, similarly trimmed with small pelerine, edged 
with fringe, and long hanging sleeves. Bonnet of white Terry velvet, 
and lace with lilac flowers. 

Carriage Drm.— Robe of glac£ silk, with double skirt and high body 
with small pointed basque. Mantelet of black silk, with double frills, 
edged with lace: two bouillons of silk edged with lace, on the body of 
the mantelet. Bonnet of paille silk, with faction of black lace, and 
paille feathers. 

PLATE IV .—Evening Dim .—Robe of white taffetas, and second 
skirt of tulle, ornamented with ruches, the under one with bouillons of 
tulle; high body, with berthe formedof two bouillons of tulle and half 
long sleeves with ruohe and bouillon, under ones of tulle. Coiffure of 
lace and flowers. 


Ball Drm .—Robe of satin, with bunches of flowers put on at 
intervals, sod double flirt of tulle, edged with blond, open at the 
and tied with nesuds and ends; pointed body, with berthe, and nceud 
with long ends edged with lace. 

CottH Dress.—Robe of satin, with front covered with flounces of rich 
lace, heafled by bouillons; pointed body, with stomacher of lace and 
pearls; train of moire antique, with plisst of ribbon all round, and 
noeuds of ribbon and foliage up the sides. Head-dress composed of 
lappets and feathers, with small tiara of precious stones. 

PLATE V.—Bonnet of fancy straw and pink silk, trimmed with 
ribbon to match, white lace and narrow velvet. 

Evening cap of black and white tulle,, with broad primrose satin 
ribbon, and a bunch of spring flowers on each side. 

Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with green ribbon and feathers; the 
cap of this is ornamented with clusters of pink may. 

Cap of black lace, trimmed with violet-coloured ribbon. 

Young lady's hat of drab-coloured straw, with trimmings of blue 
satin ribbon and feathers; it is bound round the edge with velvet of 
the same colour. 

Evening cap of black and white laoe, trimmed with pink ribbon 
and roses. 

Bonnet of white satin, with bunches of heather bells on each side. 

Dress cap of white tulle, purple velvet, and white flowers, tipped 
with orange-colour. 

Promenade bonnet of green satin, trimmed with velvet and laoe, snd 
bunches of pale green oak leaves. 

White sleeve of embroidered muslin. 

White sleeve of jaconot with a worked frill. 

DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

The model given this month is of a large hanging sleeve, in the ane 
style as in the third Plate. The largest curve is the bottom of Ik 
sleeve, and it loops up to the bend of the arm with cord and talk 


REVIEW. 

An Odd Volume extracted from an Autobiography . By 
Sydney Lady Morgan. London: Bentley. 

A characteristic Preface so aptly describes the scope of 
1 this “ Odd Volume,” that we extract it 

41 The following pans are the simple records of a transition existence, 
socially enjoyed, and pleasantly aud profitably occupied, during a 
journey of a few months from Ireland to Italy. 

, 44 They were not written for the special purpose of any work, bat 

were mere transcripts of circumstances incidental to that journey, 
which was delayed in its progress by all that conld interest the feelings 
! or gratify the mind. I lingered in this 4 path of dalliance/ this 
4 delicate plain of ease* (as dear old Bunyan calls it), with the same 
careless enjoyment as 4 Little Red Riding Hood * must have had on her 
way to her granddame’s hut, panting only to pick a flower here or a 
pebble there, insensible to the proximity of the grim wolf who 
was waiting to devour her. I, like Little Red Riding Hood, loitered 
to pick up a flower or secure a pebble that lay in my way, whilst the 
| proximity of that grim wolf, Time, which sooner or later devours all 
things, was unheeded. But the flower gathered still retains its 
fragrance for me, and the pebble, like the scarabsus found among the 
! antique rubbish of Egyptian tombs, bears the divine impress of 
I genius. 

44 During what was then deemed a perilous journey to Italy, I 
i followed up my old habit of occasional diary; and one still older and 
dearer, a constant correspondence with my dear and only sister. 
These homestead letters—these rapidly-scrawled diaries, written 4 d 
saute et d gambade / form, I believe, the material portion of this 
volume. The more spirituel and interesting part will be found in the 
t letters of some of the most eminent men and women of the times they 
illustrated by their genius, their worth, their cultivation of letters, and 
their love of liberty. 

44 Egotism is the sin of autobiography, and vanity naturally takes 
the pen to trace its dictation. The vanity, or, to give its better name, 
the pride with which I give these letters to the public, with the 
permission of, alas! the few survivors, and the concurrence of these 
most interested in their posthumous reputation, is attributable to the 
enduring friendship and support with which the writers honoured me, 
foremost among whom I place General La Fayette, Baron Dlnon, and 
Catherine, Countess of Charleville. 

I 44 The genuineness of the little work lies in this irrefragable 


testimony of the autograph letters, from which uncopied they hire 
been printed; amongst the rest my letters to my sister, which 
frivolous and domestic as women’s confidential letters generally ire 
convey some idea of the habits, times, and manners when they were 
composed. There they are! records of the passage of more yean than 
I am willing to reveal, with their old horrible post-marks of two-and- 
sixpence and two-and-tenpence (which now would be a penny a 
head), or the franks 

" * By many a statesman, many a hero scrawl'd.*" 

A® may well be imagined, the “ Wild Irish Girl” is true in 
every page of her Diary to that character of rambling racinesi 
which she has made so essentially her own. Chit-chat, anec¬ 
dote, repartee, and drollery are the staple materials of the 
work. 


Muslin Embroidery, Braidery, &c, continue to form a con¬ 
siderable portion of the general ornamental part of Ladies* dresses. 
The combined elegance and durability of these admired articles will 
cause them to remain favourites both on this and the other side of the 
Channel. The present season has produced some new # and beautiful 
varieties, which may be selected of the well stocked house of Mrs. 
Wilcockson, for whose address see advertisements. 

Household Names. —In England we have an especial fondness for 
44 Household Names*’ some of which become 44 Institutions’* among us: 
and there is one which the advent of Summer always brings forcibly to 
mind—namely, that of the Messrs. Rowlands. Their preparations are 
acknowledged to be indispensable in order that youth and beauty may 
appear to the best advantage at a time when the brightness of the 
atmosphere renders defect so obvious. The Macassar Oil has the effect 
of causing the hair to be soft, lustrous, and luxuriously rich: the 
Kalydor is to the complexion—the face, hands, and arms— 44 the lost 
Kalon”—a certain means of unsurpassable loveliness: and the Odooto 
(fragrant and 4 pearl-producing*) is the only desirable preparation for 
the teeth. No wonder then, that the originators of these 44 Trmrt 
de toilette” (as the Comtesse de la Bergerie calls them:) are registered 
among our 44 Household Names !** 
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THE GREAT HANDEL COMMEMORATION. 

A rich treat is in preparation for the lovers of sacred music, such as 
has never before been presented to the public, and such as may not occur 
again in the lifetime of many of our readers. We are not surprised, 
i therefore, to find that, though this treat is not to be given till the 
latter end of June, and thoogh it has been announced but a few days, 
upwards of 3000 applications have been made for sittings. With the 
unprecedented attractions which are presented, every available space, 
will, no doubt, be occupied; and those who have the happiness of 
being present will find it an occasion not easily to be forgotten,— 
one which they will delight to talk about throughout the remainder 
of their lives. The substance of the programme which has just been 
issued is as follows:— 

The orchestra of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, has been enlarged 
to is to accommodate about 4,000 persons. Viewed merely as an arena 
for exhibiting a large number of human beings, it will display an 
assemblage in symmetrical form more numerous than any brought 
together since the Colosseum of Rome was filled with its thousands of 
Roman citizens. In 1857 no attempts whatever were made to render 
the acoustic properties of the palace suitable for the purpose; but in 
the forthcoming festival the sides and back of the orchestra will be 
formed of a solid board enclosure, and a roof will be formed after the 
style of the velaria of the Roman amphitheatres. Some plans will also 
be adopted for assisting the voices of the solo vocalists, from which 
very satisfactory results are anticipated. The festival will continue 
for a week, bat upon three days only the chorases will be called inty 
requisition. On Monday, the 20th June, there will be a performance 
of M The Messiah;” on Wednesday, the 22nd, the “ Dettingen te 
Deum,” selections from 44 Saul,” 11 8arason,” 44 Soloman,” 44 Bel¬ 
shazzar,” 44 Judas Maccabmus,” and some other of Handel’s works; 
tad on Friday, the 24th of June, the performance will consist of the 
44 Israel in Egypt.” It is intended that some solos by vocalists of 
eminence who may not take part in the oratorios of the other days 
will be interspersed with the selected choruses. In addition to the 
performance of oratorios and choral music, there will be a very 
extensive selection from the other works of Handel not so well known 
to the public. The wind band of the Crystal Palace will, at the close 
of each day’s performance, execute various marches, minuets, and 
other compositions, including the famous water music, firework music, 
and many other celebrated pieces. On the intermediate days,— 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday,—the band of the company, con¬ 
siderably reinforced, will perform selections from the numerous Italian 
opens and secular works of Handel. In connection with this 
commemoration there will be a collection of a series of portraits, busts, 
autograph scores, and letters, and other momentoes of the great 
composer, which will not fail to be examined with interest by members 
of the musical profession and by the public at large. The arrangements 
for the accommodation of the public audience will be the same as in 
1857. The transept and naves will be divided into two compartments, 
—the north or Sydenham side, and the south or Norwood side,— 

I each having separate and distinct entrances. The numbered seats in 

! the central blocks will be let at one guinea each, or in sets for the 

three days at two and a-half guineas ; some other blocks not in quite 

II so good a position, but still affording a good view of the orchestra, 
will be let by tickets at half a guinea each, provided the holders are 

| in their placet at least half an hour prior to the time of commencement 

I of each day’s performance. A few seats in the front rows of the corner 

I galleries will be reserved as stalls, at five guineas the set for the three 
I days; the seats in the rows behind will be two and a-half guineas 
the set. 


Society or Arts. —The Council of the Society of Arts offered a 
Prize of £20 and the Society’s Silver Medal for a Writing Case, suited 
for the use of Soldiers, Sailors, and Emigrants. When the offer was 
first made 62 writing cases were sent in for competition, but the 
Committee, appointed by the Council to report thereon, came to the 
unanimous conclusion that none of them showed sufficient merit to 
justify the Council in awarding the Prize. The Council then decided 
to invite further competition, and issued conditions, with respect to 
Weight, Size, Durability and Cheapness. 

In reply to this announcement, 28 writing cases were sent in and 
after careful examination the Committee reported in favour of a Case 
manufactured in accordance with the conditions by Messrs. Parkins 
and Gotto. We think the Council has well decided, for it is well 
adapted for what it is intended—it is, indeed, quite a multum in parvo . 


SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

As o’er his furrowed fields, which lie 
Beneath a coldly dropping sky. 

Yet chill with winters melted snow. 

The husbandman goes forth to snow; 

Thus, freedom, on the bitter blast 
The ventures of thy seed we cast. 

And trust to warmer sun and rain. 

To swell the germ and fill the grain. 

Who calls the glorious service hard ? 

Who deems it not its own reward ? 

Who, for its trials, counts it less 
A cause of praise and thankfulness ? 

It may not be our lot to wield 
The sickle in the ripened field; 

Nor ours to hear, on summer eves, 

The reaper’s song among the sheaves. 

Yet where onr duty’s task is wrought 
In unison with God’s great thought. 

The near and future blend in one, 

And whatsoe'er is willed is done ! 

And oars the grateful service whence 
Comes, day by day, the recompense; 

The hope, the trust, the purpose stayed. 

The fountain and the noonday shade. 

And were this life the utmost span. 

The only end an aim of man. 

Better the toil of fields like these. 

Than waking dream and slothful ease. 

But life, though falling liks onr grain, 

Like that revive and springs again; 

And, early called, how blest are they 
Who wait in Heaven their harvest day ! 

J. G. WHITTIER. 


WHAT THE SKATES DID FOR A BACHELOR. 

A country Bachelor, who has held out against thunder and lightning, 
Niagara, pic-nics, moonlight, and sea shores, thus chronicles his fall 
before the skates:—Well, sir, this Mary caught the skating fever, 
which is now raging so fearfully. I heard her express a wish for a 
pair of skates, and the next day she had the best pair that could be 
found in the city, and nobody knew who sent them to her. We went 
down upon the ice, and then that little devil of a Mary just sat quietly 
down, ordered me on my knees, and quietly placed that foot, the 
foot, in my lap, and bade me put on her skate. Sir, had Venus, 
dropped down from Heaven and bid me rob her down with rotten 
stone and oil, it could not have astonished me more than when that 
divine foot was placed in my unworthy lap. I felt very faint, but I 
buckled on the skate, and stood up, with Mary by my side. Have you 
ever taught a woman to skate ? No; well, let me tell yon, you’ve 
seen a kaleidoscope, with a few odd bits of glass, etc., in a tin tube, 
and turning it, have seen all sorts of beautiful figures. Just imagine a 
kaleidoscope, and in place of beads and broken glass, please substitute 
blue eyes, curving eye lashes, lips, ivory, wavy hair, crinoline, gaiter- 
boots, zephyr worsted, enpids, hearts, darts, a clap on thunder, a flash 
of lightning, and 4 auld nick.’ Imagine yonrself the centre of a system 
with all these things revolving round you, and a violent bank breathing 
signs upon you all the while, and you have Mary and her victim in the 
first skating lesson. Mary and I start, she on my left arm, all square. 
First Mary’s dear little gaiter-boots present themselves to my astonished 
virion, and before I have time to wonder how they came up before me, 
1 feel them pressing their blessed beauty with emphasis, into the pit 
of my stomach. Next scene—wavy hair, with a thirty dollar bonnet 
and a divine head, comes pitching into my waistcoat with such force 
that I feel the buttons against my spine. Next, Mary gazes at me 
from between my jack boots, and anon her blessed little nose is thrust 
into my shirt bosom. Ah ! my friend, all research and study on the 
mysterious subject of woman has been comparatively in vain, till the 
eventful year of 1859; the fashion of skating has opened new and 
various sources of information. Do you remember your first attempt 
at driving a tandem ? Do you remember how that infernal beast that 
you selected as leader would insist on turning short round, and staring 
you in the face, as to ask 4 What the deuce you’d be at ?’ Well, 
just you go and try a woman on skates, that’s all, just try it. Ah! 
won’t you come to the conclusion that women have sundry and divers 
ways of accomplishing their objects ? Dear Mary, I offered myself to 
her every time she turned up or came round. I am hers !—New 
York Paper. 
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ROYAL OAK DAY. 

<*This day,” says the author of the Fetfa Anglo-Romana , “is 
celebrated upon a double aocouut; first, in commemoration of the 
birth of Charles the Second, who was born on the 29th day of May, 
1630; and also by Act of Parliament, 12 Car. II., by the passionate 
desires of the people, in memory of his happy restoration to his crown 
and dignity on the 29th of May, 1660, when he entered London after 
twelve years of forced anile.” 

It is only in reference to the latter event that this day is now 
noticed. In the north of Ragland it is customary for the people to 
wear in their hats the leaves of the oak, and to decorate the heads of 
their horses, whether in the plough or the coach, on this day; and | 
the boys at Newcastle-upon-Tyne had formerly a taunting rhyme on 
this occasion, with which they used to insult such persons as they met 
who had not oak leaves in their hats:— 

"Royal Oak 
The Whigs to provoke.” 

There was a retort courteous by others, who contemptuously wore 
plane-tree leaves:— 

** Plane-tree leaves. 

The Church-folks are thieves.** 

Puerile and low as these and such like sarcasms may appear, yet i 
they breathe strongly that party spirit which they were originally 1 
intended to promote, and which showed itself very early. In a curious 
tract, entitled The Lord !*# Loud Cull to Engkmd , published by H. 
Jessey, 4to. 1660, there is a very giave account related by the 
Puritans, of judgment inflicted upon a poor old woman for her loyalty, 
who having bought “ some flowers to make garlands (in honour of the 
Restoration) was going homeward, a cart want over part of her body 
and bruised her for It, just before the doors of such as she might vex 
thereby /" And two soldiers were almost whipped to death, for 
wearing boughs in their hats on the 29th of May, 1716. 

The royal oak, and the circumstance of king Charles's preservation, 
is thus noticed by Dr. Stukely c—“ In a large wood stands Boscobel 
house, where the Pendrils lived, who preserved king Charles II. after 
Worcester fight, and famous for the royal oak. The floor of the 
garret (which is a Popish chapel) being matted, prevents any suspicion 
of a little cavity, with a trap-door over the staircase, where the king 
was hid; his bed was artfully placed behind some wainscot that shut 
up very close. A bow-sbot from the house, just by a horse-track 
p Mt uig through the wood, stood the royal oak, into which the king 
and hit companion, Colonel Carlos, climbed by means of the hen¬ 
roost ladders, when they judged it no longer safe to stay in the honae; 
the family reaching them victuals with the nat-hook. It happened 
(at they related to us) that whilst these two were in the tree, a party 
of the enemy's horse, sent to search the house, came whistling and 
talking along this road : when they were just under the tree, an owl 
flew out of a neighbouring tree, and hovered along the ground as if her 
wings were broke, which the soldiers merrily pursued without any 
circumspection. The tree is now enclosed within a brick-wall, the 
inaide whereof it covered with laurel; of which we may say, as Ovid 
did of that before the Augustan palace, * mediamque tuebere quercum.’ 
The oak is in the middle, almost cut away by travellers whose curiosity 
leads them to sec it; close by the aide grows a young thriving plant 
from one of its acorns. The king, after the restoration, reviewing the 
place, earned tome of the acorns, and set them in St. James's Park, 
or Garden, and used to water them himself. He gave this Pendril an 
estate of about £200 per annum, which still remains among them.'' 

Dr. Stukely also adds a copy of the inscription, on a stone over the 
door of the enclosure leading to the oak tree, which does not appear 
to have been copied so faithfully as the following by Dr. Sumner, 
Provost of King's College, Cambridge, in 1763, and preserved by the 
Rar. Mr. Cole, in his MSS.— 

" Felicias: Arbore qusm in Asylu 
Potentisa: Regis Car: 2di quem Dens 
Opt: Max: 

Quem Reges regnant, hie cresccre vohiit, 

Tam in perpet: Rei tant® Memori&m, 

Qu&m Specimen firms in Regem Fidei, 

Muro cinctam, 

Posteris commendant, 

Basilius et Jana 
FHsherbert. 

Quereus Arnica Jovi.” 

The disguise of king Charles was one likely to aid his escape: and 
is thus described in a very curious and scarce pamphlet, entitled 


A proper Memorial for the 29 th ef May, &£., and printed for A 
Butterworth:— M He had on a white steeple-crowned hat, without soy 
other lining betides grease, both sides of the brim so d o ub l ed op with 
handling that they looked like two spouts; a l ea t he r doublet M 
of holes, and almost black with grease about the sleeves, collar, and 
waist; an old green woodrifTs coat, threadbare and patched in most 
places; with a pair of breeches of the same doth, and in the same 
condition, the slope hanging down loose to the middle ef the Ug; 
hose and shoes of different parishes; the hose were grey stumps much 
darned and clouted, especially about the knees, under which be had a 
pair of flannel riding stockings of his own, the tops of them eat off. 
His shoes had been cobbled, being pieced both on the salss and 
seams, and the upper leathers so out and slashed to fife them to hu 
feet, that they were quite unfit to defend him either from water er dirt 
This exotic and deformed dress, added to hia abort hair eat off by the 
ears, his face coloured brown with walnut-tree leaves, and a sough 
crooked thorn stick in hia hand, had so metamorphosed him, that it 
was hard even for those who had been before well acquainted noth 
his person, and conversant with hint, to have discovered who be 
was." 

In the church-yard of St. Giles in the Fields, there la a monument 
of Richard Penderili, already mentioned as the person to whoa the 
king owed hia preservation, which it waa customary years back to 
decorate with oak branches on the 29th of May. This custom is sow 
in utter neglect. 

Mr. Evelyn has the following notice of king Charles’s Restormtioah 
his Diary:—“ 29 th May# 1660. Thia day hia Majesty Charles tk 
Second came to London after a sad and long exile and oalasutw 
suffering both of the King and Church, being 17 years*. This mi 
also his birth-day, and with a triumph of 20,000 horse and teste, 
brandishing their swords and shouting with inexpressible joy, the 
wayes strew'd with flowers, the bells ringing, the stneetes hong with 
tapistry, fountaines running with wine; the Maior, Aldermen, and tR 
the Companies in their liveries, chaines of gold, and banners; Lords 
and Nobles clad in cloth of oilver, gold, and velvet; the windewes sod 
balconies all set with ladies; trumpets, music, myriads of people 
flocking even so far as from Rochester , so as they were seven houses 
in passing the Citty, even from 2 in ye aftemoone till 9 at night 

“ I stood in the Strand and beheld it, and bless’d God. All thia 
was done without one drop of bloud shed, and by that very smy 
which rebell'd against him; but it was ye Lord's doing, for sueh 
a restauration was never mentioned in any history undent or modem, 
since the retume of the Jews from the Babykwish captivity; nor to 
joy full a day and so bright ever seene in thia Nation, this hoping 
when to expect or effect it waa past all human policy.” 


Keating’s Persian Insect-destroying Powder. —Hiving 
heard of the unrivalled agent known as Keating's Persian Insect- 
destroyer, we have been induced to try its efficacy ourselves and can 
fully substantiate the reports of its exterminating power. A small 
quantity of it, placed in the crevices of a bedstead, will destroy 
Bugs, and as long as it remains they will not appear again; a 
little sprinkled upon the pillow and sheets at bed-time, will prevent 
persons being bitten by these and other offensive insects. Dropped 
into the haunts of Beetles, it stupifies them, so that they may be 
easily swept away in the morning; placed in drawers, chests, or 
wardrobes, where Woollen Clothes or Furs are kept, it will destroy 
Moth. For the destruction of Mosquitoes, Gnats, or Flies, the room 
should be fumigated with a little sprinkled upon redhot coals prwoed. 
Where Insects abound in Greenhouses, the same process should be 
performed. Since it has been introduoed, it hat obtained the highest 
celebrity. 

The Morning Air. —There is something in the morning air that 
adds brightness to the blood, freshness to life, and vigour to the whole 
frame. The freshness of the lip, by the way, is, according to 
Dr. Marshall Hall, one of the surest marks of health. If you would 
be well, therefor e —if you would have your heart dancing gladly, l‘ ke 
the summer breeze, and your blood flowing like a rippling brook—up 
with the lark, * the merry lark,” as Shakspeare calls it, which is "the 
ploughman’s clock,” to warn him of the dawn—np, and fesst on the 
morning air, fresh with the odour of budding flowers, and all the 
fragrance of hixurions summer. Dp, up from your nerve-destroying 
down bed, and from the foul air pent within your close- drawn 
curtains, and, with the sun, “ walk o'er the dew of J on 
eastern hill.” 
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SO ADVERTISERS 

a TEE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES* MAGAZINE* 1 has a laa^a and ataadilynnareagiiig circulatioa ia the United- 
kingdom, the Colonies, and America, and offers peculiar advantages as aa advertising medium to all those who administer to the Decea¬ 
ses or luxuries ef the fairer portion of the public. Unlike newspapers and publications of an ephemeral or p urel y literary character, 
EiLeh are either tom up or shelved as soon as read, this Magazine remains during the intervals of its publication in the show-rooms of 
ie fashionable milliner, the work-room of the practical modiste, and the boudoir of the lady of wealth, continually referred to, and can- 
Qnally under the eye of precisely that class of customers which it ia presumed to be most the interest of advertisers to attract* 


Imported Removal of the Parte Fashions 

PROM THE PANTHEON 

mms REPOT for 'french designs, 

6, WAirSFQBD PLACE, OAKLET SQUARE. 

MADAME BAUD, 

ir 20 you*lkdiate to the Comte of France, Spain, 
ml Sardinia, 

MADAME LEBARRE, 

Designer of Fashions for the Empress Eugenie, 
eg? to inform t heir P atrons that arrangements have 
eeo made to UNITE the interests of both Houses of 
insinas; and that in future the FULL-SIZE PAPER 
10DELS of the PARIS FASHIONS can be had ONLY 
t Yidiae Lebarre's Private Show Rooms. 

The SPUING k SUMMER FASHIONS are made 
j in the most dfetingut style that has gamed such uni- 
real patronage, and render* them an ornament to 
j Show Room. The trimmings are exact in erery 
rtioalar, so that the effbot of the article, when 
ide op, is insteatiy seen. A FLAT PATTERN TO 
IT from is firm with each article in a set, and all the 
v deigns may be had simultaneously with their 
peaimee in the French Capital. 

Artideate Box, including MANTELETS, BODIES, 
UOQUBTTm SLEEVES, SKIRT TRIMMINGS, 
rod CHILDREN'S DRESSES, PULL tbixmmd* 21s. 

5 Ditto ditto Box included, 10s. 6d.; or 
ran hr post, in Packet, 11s. 6d. 
igle Models forwwded, POST FREE, to any part of 
the United Kingdom, at the foUowbi£ prices : — 
roteieta,3«.6L Rodiea,2s. Sleeves, Is. fid. Jaoqns t ta, 
Bodiei, 2fe.; Skirt Trimmings, 2s.; and Children'^ 
Pattens, for Boy or Girl, 2s. each. 

Miami Save's NIECE will, as usual, attend to the 
^ frMiwUA.. Lut, toi rcvo ni confusion, ALL Money 
'len mot be m depnj ble to ADELE LEBAltRE, 
the General Post Office. 

Note the Address. 

MAP A MF.B BAUD SX IMUMBA 
6, * annum Place, Oakley Sq., Camden Town, N.W. 

Opposite GOQUUBGR BTBSXT. 

Country Orders will receiwe immediate attention, and 
L letterrmust contain a remittance for goods required. | 

LI FE-SIZ E PATTERNS. 

1ADAMB Q8IOUND 9EBWBBRIER, 

* -§m Mmmovmm fks. Hevenx, Pams, 
fiste to Iter Empress Eu g e nic and the Courts of 
Prance & Spain. 

ESTABLISHED NINE YEARS. 

DAME DELUDE AND DESTRIBBRIER beg to 
na their Subscribers that their Packets of full six 2 
er Patterns of all the Newest Fashions, Mantles, 
uing and Evening Darner Robes; Sleeves in great 
ety; Children's Dresses, Boys and Girls, fourteen in 
tber, all cut life-size, and very fully trimmed, to¬ 
ur with Plate showing the Models and full descrip- 
• how to make them in the French style, are now 
ly, and may be had on application to her, at 7, 
en's Row, Her Mmeaty's Palace, Buckingham 

e, Pimlico, or by letter addressed, Helene Delule, to 
Agent, Mr. J. Limbird, 344, Strand. Price 5s. 

1 post free for 5s. 6cL, by Stamps or Post Office 
ta, payable to Helene Delule. Charing Cross, Lon- 
L to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


INDIA AND BRITISH SHAWLS. 

^fttuahand CLOAKS of every description Cleaned, 
1 the Colours preserved. Black dyed for Mourning 
U Wednesday, and finished in a few days. Bed 
tnitare and Drawing Rooms Suits, of all kinds, 
wed, Dyed, and Finished. Kid Gloves, Silk and 
in Waistcoats, cleaned by 

SmmmI OsmmI A €•., 

IVY LANE, NEWGATE STREET LONDON- 
Orders by post promptly attended to. 

Gtowis sent to all parts. 

Established above a Century. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 

PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGH 

IN TEN MINUTES, 

AND INSTANT BKLIBI AND A RAPID CURE OF 

ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, IC0LD8, and 
all DISORDERS of the BREATH and LUNGS, 

ARE INSURED BY 



Cure or 14 Years' Asthmatic Cough. 

I, Thomas Carter, Egremont, Cheshire, had an asth¬ 
matic cough for fourteen years; nothing ever gave me 
relief until I commenced taking Dr. Locock's Pulmonic 
Wafers, three boxes of which live entirely cured me. 

(Signed) THOMAS CARTER. 
Witness, Mr. Geo. Howell, Chemist, Dale-st., Liverpool. 


TIE SEW QUADRILLE.—HE VIENNESE. 

Just Published, price One Shilling, post free. 
UTIQUETTE OF THE BALL-ROOM, and 
L Guide to alfthe New and Fashionable Dances, con¬ 
taining a simple and correct description of the Steps 
and Figures in the charming new Quadrille, the 
VIENNESE ; and of all the most admired Quadrilles, 
Vaises, Mazourkas, Polkas, Galops, Country Dances, La 
Tempete, La Varsovienne, the Schottische, the Gor- 
litza, the Holly Berry, Ac. Ac. With Hints find Instruc¬ 
tions respecting the Toilette and Deportment of Ladies 
and Gentlemen in public and private Soirees Danaantes. 
By Mrs. Nicholson Hendbrson, Teacher of Dancing, 
19, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 

This is the best Ball Room Guide published. 

B. Blake, Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C.; 
and all Booksellers. 


EXTRA NUMBERS OF 


CURES OF ASTHMA, COUGHS, Ac. by DR. LO¬ 
COCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. Oldham, Chemist, Market Place, Wiabeneh. 

“Gentlemen, — From the great quantity of your 
Wafer* I have sold. I have had an excel l e n t opportu¬ 
nity of witnessing their effects, and I have much plea¬ 
sure in being able to inform you that several obstinate 
eases of asthma and coughs have been completely cured 
by their use : and, indeed, their efficacy in ffioeaees of 
the lungs.—W. T. OLDHAM." 


THE FAMILY HERALD. 

Price One Penny each; by Po et, Twobence. 

ALWAYS ZS PKXKT 

E conomical cookery, containing up¬ 
wards of Three Hundred Recipes; to which are 
added useful Hints and Practical Instructions in Do¬ 
mestic Management, showing how to make the most of 
moderate means. 


TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
they arc invaluable, os in a few boors they remove all 
hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the power and 

flexibility of the voice. They have a pleasant taste. 
Price Is. l}d. t 2s. 9d., and lls. per box. Sold by all 

Medicine Vendors. 

CAUTION. 

Every box of the genuine medicine has the words 
"DR. LOCOCK'S WAFERS" in white letters on a 

red ground in the Government Stamp, and without 

which words 

ALL ARE COUNTERFEITS AND AN IMPOSITION. 

OR. LOCOCK’S COSMETIC. 

A delightfully fragrant preparation, for improving 
and beautifying the complexion, rendering the skin 
clear, soft, and transparent, removing all eruptions, 
freckles, sunburn tan, pimples, and roughness. 

Sold in bottles at Is. l.Jd., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 
Beware or Counterfeits. Observe the words 
"DR. LOCOCK'S COSMETIC" on the Government 
8tamp outside the wrapper. Sold by all Chemists. 


H EALTH AND HAPPINESS v containing 
Practical Hints for the preservation of the most 
valuable of earthly blessings, and the attainment *f 
i long life. 

m Evidently written by a Physician, who is perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the tobject, and cannot bat prove highly useful 
in drawing attention to the importance or sanitary precau¬ 
tions."— Literary Gazette. 

44 Every one who values health should read it.’*— Western 
Times. 

- The Information given is invaluable .”—Stockport Adver- 

tizer. 

44 Worth its weight in gold. Every head of a family should 
order half a dosen numbers, and see that they ace read by all 
his circle.”— Worcester Journal . 

44 Exceedingly wise and good, and should be read over and 
over, and acted upon .”—Bedford Observer. 


KEATING’S COUCH LOZENGES. 

WHAT DISEASES ARE MORE FATAL in their 
consequences than neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throats, or Lungul&r Affections ? The first and best 
remedy is KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMOMIAL TO THE EFFI¬ 
CACY OF KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES IN 
RELIEVING PULMONARY AFFECTIONS. 

Dawlish, Jan. 14,1858. 

Sir,— The very excellent properties of your Lozenges 
induce me to trouble you with another Testimonial on 
their behalf. All I can say is, that I have been more 
or less Consumptive for upwards of three years, aud 
have tried a great number of lozenges to abate the 
Cough, but from none have I found such relief as from 
yours—even one of them will check the most violent 
attack. They are invaluable, and I strongly recom¬ 
mend them to persons suffering from a Cough or Cold 
on the Chest. Pray make any use of this you please 
if worth your while. I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

To Mb. Kratino. ABRAHAM TURNER. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. lid., and Tins, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d.,and 10s. 6d. each, bv THOMAS KEAT¬ 
ING, Chemist, tec., 79, Sfc. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in 
the World. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to ob¬ 
serve that the words "KEATING'S COUGH LO¬ 
ZENGES "are engraven on the Government Stamp of 
each Box, without which none are genuine* 


Both, post free, for 3d., 

T HE BOY’S NUMBER. Out-door Games 
and In-door Amusements for the year round. 

44 It contains everything boys can desire, from marbles to 
cricket, foot-ball, and boating, from peg-top to fishing, gar¬ 
dening, and chemistry, and from fireworks to rabbits; it ia, 
in fact, a perfect Cyclopaedia of fun, amusement, recreation, 
and instruction, and is jost the thing to put into the hands of 
one’s bo vs at heme, or to send them at School.**— Derby 
Telegraph. 

rpHE GIRL'S NUMBER. Recreations and 

1 Pastimes for Winter Evenings and Summer Days. 

44 The Girl’s Number will be found a nsefhl companion and 
instructor for recreation and pastimes for winter and summer, 
in* doors or out-doors. Every girl poesess*d of this Number 
will treasure it as a never ceasing fond of amusement and 
recreation .”—Brighton Gazette . 

London : B. Blake, Family Herald Office, 421, 
Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 
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KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT DE¬ 
STROYING POWDER* 

FLEAS IN DOGS, POULTRY, tec. are instantly* 
destroyed, as also bugs, beetles, and every other insect, 
by this powder, which is (mite harmless to animal life ; 
sportsmen particularly will, therefore, find it invaluable 
In packets, post free, for 14, or treble size, for 36 post¬ 
age stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E. C. 

Take notice each genuine packet bean the above 
name and address. See ‘\The Field," Oct. 2nd and 
9th, pp. 263,283, and 294/ 
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THE LONDON AND PARIS ADVEBUSEB FOE MAY. 


TO LADIES.—MUSLIN’ EMBROIDERY, BRAIDING, Ac. Ac. 

The only House In the Kingdom at which THE NEWEST DESIGNS, ON THE BEST MATERIALS, 

can be obtained at the Lowest Prices, is 

Mrs. WILCOCKSON'S, 44, Goodge Street. Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 

An Immense Assortment always in Stock of Ladies' and Children's Jackets, with beautiful Designs for Embroidery 
or Braiding, in Cambric, Twill, Holland, Nainsook, Indiankt, China Lawn, Marcilla, and other 
Materials. GOOD SHAPES, cut to At loose or tight to the figures; or Ladies may send their own Measure¬ 
ments, Patterns, or Materials. 

CHILDREN'S FROCKS, PELISSES, ROBBS, &c. Collars, Sleeves, Habit-shirts; Night, Breakfast, and 
Dresscaps ; Night-dress Trimmings, Chemise-trimmings, Handkerchiefs, Shirt-fronts, Insertions; 
Edgings, from 1 inch in depth, to 40: Pincushions, D'Oyleys, Bread, Fish, and Cheese-cloths; Toilet-covers 
Bassinette Quilts* Toilet Bags, Whatnots, Brush Cloths, Watch-pockets, Silk Aprons, # 

Slippers, Smoking Caps^ Table Coven, Mats, Cushions, Sachets, Shaving Tidys, and every other 
mbroldery or Braiding can be applied. A Collar for Five Stamps. 


Article to which Embroidery or Braiding can be applied. A Collar for Five Stamps. 

No charge for copying Ladies' own Designs, or Designing to Order. Ladies' own Materials Marked or Perforated 
at low Pnoes. Boxes of Goods sent to select from, on a London Reference being given. 

A large Stock of Beads, Bngles, Berlin Wools, &c. 

An Illustrated Listf f Prices, with Instructions to Learnen, sent free. 


Valuable Semedy for the Afflicted. 

DR. ROBERTS* CELEBRATED 
OINTMENT 

Called "THE POOE MAN'S FRIEND” 

Is confidentlyrecommended to the Public as an unfailing 
Remedy for Wounds of every description; a certain Cure 
for Ulcerated 8ore Legs (If of 20 Years' standing). Cuts, 
Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Chilblains, Scorbutic Eruptions 
and Pimples on the Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore 
Heads, Cancerous Humours, Ac.; and is a specific for 
those afflicting Eruptions that sometimes follow Vaccina¬ 
tion. Sold in Pots at Is. lAd. and 2s. 9d. 

Also, his PILULJ2 ANTlSCROPHUL^, confirmed 
by more than 40 years' experience to be one of the best 
alterati vm medicines ever compounded for Purifying 
the Blood, and assisting Nature in all her operations. 
Hence they are useful in Scrofula, Scorbutic Complaints, 
Glandular Swellings, particularly those of the Neck, Ac. 
They are effioacious also in Rheumatism, and form ai 
mild and superior Family Aperient that may be taken' 
at all times without confinement or any change of diet. 
Sold in Bottles at Is. ljd., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d.,lls.,and 
22s. each. 

LARWILL'S PILLS, prepared from the Original 
Recipe of the late Rev. J. Larwill, Lyme Regis. One 
of the best Remedies in the world for the Cure of Dropsy, 
Bilious Complaints, Incipient Disease of the Heart, 
Lungs, Ate. They are of the greatest utility in Female 
Complaints, and their operation is easy and gentle. Sold 
in Boxes at Is. lid. and 2s. 3d. each. 

CAUTION!—No Medicine sold under the above names 
can possibly be genuine, unless “ Beach A Barnicott, late 
Dr. Roberts, Bndport," is engraved and printed on the 

Government Stamp affixed to each packet.-8old 

Wholesale by the Proprietors, BEACH A BARNICOTT, 
at their Dispensary, bridport, and by the London 
Houses; aud retailed by all respectable Medicine Ven¬ 
dors in the United Kingdom. 

MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION, 

AT THE BAZAAR, BAKER STREET, LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED NEARLY A C E NT UR Y. 


The Times, of April 14th, states 
" In no other place in Europe are so many touching 
and important memorials of the great Emperor to be 
found: even for a National Collection, our gallant Allies 
might be proud to possess the relics which are here pre¬ 
served. Madame Tussauds' Exhibition is without a 
rival, either here or on the Continent—all who have 
attempted competition have proved but so many foils to 
set up the superior attractions of her admirable collection 
of lea hommea eelebrea 

Open from 11 in morning till 10 at night; 

Brilliantly lighted at 8. 

Admittance—One Shilling; Napolecn Rooms, Sixpence 


CHILDREN’S WORM TABLETS 
(KEATING’S). 

The recent discovery of an unfailing remedy for 
Worm Disorders in Children and Adults has now been 
concentrated in the form of a purely Vegetable Sweet¬ 
meat. 

The Tablet is eagerly taken by Children, and one to 
three given twice or thrice a week will effect a safe and 
certain cure. 

Prepared and sold in Tins, Is. 1 jd. and 2s. 9d. each 
by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, Ac., 79. St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, E. C., and Retail by all Druggists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 

Obsbbvb the words “ KEATING'S WORM TAB¬ 
LET" are engraven on the Government Stamp of each 
Tin, without which none are genuine. 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

Price Is. 1 Jd. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

THIS preparation is one of the benefits which the 
science of modern chemistry has conferred upon man¬ 
kind ; for daring the first twenty years of the present 
century to speak of a core for the Gout was considered 
a romance; but now. the efficacy and safety of this 
medicine is so fully demonstrated by unsolicited testi¬ 
monials from persons in every rank of life, that public 
opinion proclaims this as one of the most important 
discoveries of the present age. 

These pilh require neither attention nor confinement, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital 
part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors. See the name of 
“ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London," on the Govern¬ 
ment Stamp. 

tlR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 
MAGNESIA. 

Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the 
profession, for removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and 
INDIGESTION, restoring APPETITE, preserving a 
moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid 
in GRAVEL and GOUT ; also as an easy remedy for 
SEA SICKNESS, and for the febrile affection incident 
to childhood it is invaluable.—On the value of Magnesia, 
as a remedial agent, it is unnecessary to enlarge; but 
the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the profession, as it entirely avoids the 
possibility of those dangerous concretions usually 
suiting from the use of the article in powder. 

_ th ® J? le consignees, Messrs. WILLIAM 
BAILEY A SON, of Horsley-fields Chemical Works, 
Wolverhampton, and by all wholesale and retail 
Druggists, and Medicine Agents throughout the British 
Empire, in bottles. Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 
21s. each. 

The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles 2s. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for " Sir James Murray's Prepa¬ 
ration," and to see that his name is stamped on each 
label, in green ink, as follows :— u James Murray, Phy¬ 
sician to the Lord Lieutenant." 


SPRINC AND SUMMER FASHIONS. 

MRS. HOUGHTON, 

5, Palsgrave Place, Strand, near Temple Bab, 
Returns her best thanks for the extensive patronage 
she has so long been honoured with, and begs to inform 
her numerous Customers, and Ladies in general, her 
SHOW-ROOMS ARE OPEN, with an elegant se¬ 
lection in every style of Paper Models, including full¬ 
ered Dresses, Mantles, Jnvenile Costume, Ac., Ac., 
selected from the first houses in Paris and London, and 
especially calls their attention to the Princess Clotilda 
Dress and Mantle, with other continental novelties. A 
flat pattern given with each article. Parties rending in 
the country, may rely upon their orders receiving the 
ntmost attention. 


52, FLEET STREET. 

Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth m not to 
be distinguished from the original, by the closest ob¬ 
server; they will never change colour or decay, and 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. 
This method does not require the extraction of roots 
or any painful operation, and will support and preserve 
teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore ar¬ 
ticulation, and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and 
wo 1111 useful in mastication. 52, FLEET 
STREET. 

At home from 10 to 5. 
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AN ASTONISHING REMEDY! 

HOLLOWAY’S OHTHEHT. 

Because it strikes at the generio root of all fosses ia 
the blood, and medical art can accomplish nothin 
teyoud that. The Ointment,penetrating thmSB 
and fibre, like water through a porous substance md*. 
thegerm or radix ofserofula, erysipelas, omew/tnawr 
and all eruptive and ulcerous discharges in the dm £ 
tion, and eradicate the taint at once and for ever. 

Bad Legs. —This Ointment will cure any cue of Bri 
Leg, even if of twenty yean standing, or however tot 
or discoloured the flesh may be, or if swollen the ue j 
a person's body, providing that the Ointment s wfi 
rubbed into the whole of tne parts affected twice i to 
in large, quantities, and the parts kept covered v* 
linen rags thickly spread with the OintiMot; faulty 
mode of treatment, a plentiful discharge of tmholtb 
humour will follow, until the wounds are ill bededn 
the leg, or other parts assumes its natural appanoce. 

Old Wounds, Sorbs, and ULciRs.-The most a. 
veterate oases of bad legs, scrofulous or other sores, m 
cured, if of twenty yean standing, by the Joint weef 
the Ointment and Pills. The effect of this onrinlicd 
remedy upon virulent ulcers and sores, is almost min- 
colons. It first discharges the poison which prodnm 
suppuration and proud flesh, and thus the cares riri 
its healing properties afterwards complete, we afe a 
well as permanent. 

Sold at the Establishment of Profssoi Houovat, 
244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) Londot, tin byiU 
respectable Druggists and Dealers in Medicmfangk- 
out the civilized world, at the following pricer-li-lsi, 
2s. 9d.,4s. 6d.,lls.,22s., and 33s. each Pot Ttam 
considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. S.B.- 
Directions for the guidance of patients in every inter 
are affixed to each rot. 

MODELS OF 

SPRING MANTELETS FROM PARK 

IMPORTANT TO CLOAK-MAKEBS, DJAPffi, 
SHIPPERS, BTC. 

MADAiriM BAUD ET LEBABK 

Dcssikatbubs roua L’Impuutkkx 
Hare forwarded to England, their Spring Dagtii 
PAPER MODELS (life sixe) of all the 

NEW PARISIAN MANTELETS. 

They are trimmed exactly as they are to be von * 
Paris ; and, as the proper proportions ire itridH 
adhered to in Cutting, an even turning more or lesvi 
make them fit any figure. 

KADAMES BAUD ET LEBABBFS 

SHOW ROOMS, 

6, Wanbtord Placb, Camden Town, Loins, 
Opposite COLLEGE STREET. 

Paper Models sent per post to any part of t k 
United Kingdom.—A Price List free on application' 
Money Orders payable to Adxlb Leba&rk. 


FBAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Price Is. lid. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

THI8 excellent Family Pill is a medicine of looc-trid 
efficacy for purifying tne blood, so veryessentialfatb 
foundation of good health, and correcting ail Dhorid 
of the Stomach and Bowels. Two or three 
convince the afflicted of its salutary effects. The id 
mach will speedily regain its strength; a healthy seta 
of the liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take ph«i 
and renewed health will be tne quick result of taka( 
this medicine according to the directions sccemfasjal 
each box. 

Persons of a FULL HABIT, who are subject h 
Headache, Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing is ® 
Ears, arising from too great a flow of Blood to * 
Head, should never be without them, as many dangered 
symptoms will be entirely carried off by their tfinelyaf- 
and for elderly people, where an occasional aperient* 
required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, r- 
moving all obstructions, the distressing Headache * 
prevalent with the aex; Depression of Spirits, Dul** 
of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, PhupH 
Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy javeoi* 
bloom to the complexion. , 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Observe the 
Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London," an the Oaro* 
ment Stamp* 
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SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


AND 


COTJ&TS OF EUROPE, 


AND UNIVERSALLY PREFERRED AND ESTEEMED. 


ROWLANDS’ UNIQUE REQUISITES 

FOR THE HAIR, THE SKIN, AND THE TEETH, 

Arc universally held in high estimation ; and the fact of the distinguished Patronage they enjoy, their general use in all countries, and the numerous Testi¬ 
monials constantly received of their efficacy, sufficiently prove the value of their “ MACASSAR OIL,” ** KALYDOR,” and “ ODONTO.” 


SIXTY YEARS OF SUCCESS HAVE PROVED BEYOND QUESTION THAT 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

POSSESSES EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND IMPROVING ASD 

BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR. 

\\ pi'events Hair fi'anifalling off or turning grey—stmigthcns weak hair—produces a thick and luxuriant growth —and makes it BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, CTRLf, 
and GLOSSY. Subduing all relaxing tendencies, it firinly keeps,the hair in curl and other decorative formations during many hours, unimpaired by dan? 
weather, crowded assemblies, the dance, or equestrian exercise. Thoroughly eradicating all obstructions to which the heads of children are pirtkolsrlj 
liable, this celebrated Oil genemtes with infancy an ample growth of beautiful hair f and will sustain it in luxuriant perfection through all stages of entUm. 
Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage of ROYALTY and the ARISTOCRACY throughout Europe ; while its introduction into the NUBSEXY 
of ROYALTY, and the numerous Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits. 

Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four Bmall), 10s. 6d.; and double that Bixe, 21s. 

CAUTION.— On the Wrapper of each Eottle are the Words, “ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL,” &c., in white letters, and their 
“ A. ROWLAND & SONS ”in Red Ink. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, AND SOFT AND FAIR HANDS AND ARMS, 

ABB BEAXtZXD BY THE USE OF 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

AN ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARATION OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO THE SUPPORT OF FEMALE BEAUTY. 

This Royally-patronized and Ladies-esteemed Specific possesses balsamic properties of surprising energy, and is perfectly free from mineral or uj 
pernicious admixture. It eradicates Tans, Freckles, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and other Cutaneous Visitations, gradually realizing a delicately clear snd soft 
skin ; transforms even the most Sallow Complexion into one of* a healthy and juvenile bloom, imparts a delicacy and softness to the Seek, Hands, and 
and, by due perseverance in its application, promotes a free and uninterrupted exercise of those important functions of the Skin, which is of the utmo* 
necessity for the preservation of health, and attainment and continuance of a beautiful complexion.—Price 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per bottle. 

CAUTION.— The Words "ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR,” Ac., are on the Wrapper, and their Signature, "A. ROWLAND & SONS,” is Ed 
Ink, at foot. 


THE TEETH AND HEALTH. 

A good set of teeth ever insures favourable impressions, while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards the gencnl 




ROWLANDS' 0D0NT0, 

OR 

PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value in 

IMPROVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE TESTS, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

AND IN RENDERING THE BREATH SWEET AND PURE. 

It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 

PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS, 

Benders the Gums Finn and Healthy, and fixes the Teeth firmly in their Sockets. 

It is important to observe, that when used in early life it prevents all aches in the Teeth and Gums—effaces spots and discoloration—eradicates senrry—sod, 
in a word, soon realizes the chief attribute of Health and Beauty—A FINE SET OF TEETH! . . 

As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic purifier of the Breath, Teeth, and Gums ever known, ROWLAND'S ODONTO has, for a long sene*« 
years, occupied a distinguished place at the Toilets of the Sovereigns and the Nobility throughout Europe ; while the general demand for it at once announces 
the favour in which it is universally held.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CAUTXOIV.— The words “ROWLANDS' ODONTO” are on the Label, and “A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on the 
Government Stamp affixed to each box. 


SOLD BY THE PROPRIETORS, AND BY CHEMISTS &, PERFUMERS* 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS ZIKtZTATZONSI ! ! 
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LONDON AND PARIS 

LADIES’ MAGAZINE OF FASHION, 

IJoJitt Jitata, ttt. 

No. 343. JULY, 1859. Vol. 32. 


PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard des Italiehs, 26th June , 1859. 

Gnxi Ami, —The fashion seems to be quite established of wearing 
the skirts narrower at the top, and only bouffant towards the bottoms, 
in tie fan style, which is a decided improvement. The skirt attached 
to the body, which is round behind and in front, is of the gilet or 
waistcoat form ; no trimming on the skirt of it is of silk ; it is iu large 
folds, very deep, but confined to the hips, and very wide at the bottom. 
Three flounces are no longer fashionable, several narrow flounces to the 
knee are more in favour. Some skirts have five flounces of moderate 
width, and some have a very deep flounce at the bottom on which are 
three narrow ones; this being repeated three times, gives twelve flounces 
on the skirt. Dresses of silk materials frequently have three moutants on 
the front of the skirt; these moutants are composed of bands or nceuds 
of taffetas, sometimes mixed with small ruches of black lace. The 
rammer materials are with difficulty used as double skirts; this fashion 
must necessarily be laid aside for the present, which only admits of 
fulness at the lower part of the dress, and tends to reduce that of the 
upper part. Flounces are preferred to double skirts, but not rising 
higher than the knee, but this rather depends on the figure ; a slight 
one looks better with flounces continued nearly to the waist, but in the 
contrary case the size must not be increased at the hips, and they 
should not be put on so high. 

8ome dresses are entirely plain, others have as many flounces as they 
can well bear ; with respect to double skirts, we have been told they 
were gone by, but that does not appear to be the case ; they oppose an 
obstinate resistance to that decree—though perhaps more used with 
rich materials. Many muslin dresses are simply ornamented at the 
bottom by a deep plisee a la vieille, which may be put on in two or 
three rows, with space left between. The narrow fluted flounces are 
very pretty for dresses of organdy ; they should reach to the knee, and 
an upper skirt may be added simply hemmed. A dress of blue eilic 
grenadine was made with three deep flounces, and on the bottom of 
each of them three very narrow ones were placed. Another dress of 
organdy had three quilles on each side, composed of rows of narrow 
frills. The bodies of most of these thin dresses are high, with fulness 
st the shoulders, and open, having a trimming os frill; for low dresses, 
fichus Marie Antoinette or Louis XIII. are made the same as the 
dress, or of black or white tulle. 

The robes cosaques are so called from being exactly bo formed in 
front, the back is rounded and attached to the skirt by double folds 
commencing under (he arm ; they require a considerable reduction in 
the size of the tourrrare, but are very wide at the bottom. The bodies 
of silk dresses are round, high or with five points ; indeed, even in thin 
materials, the bodies are high ; only very young ladies wear them low, 
and then on them the fichu Louis XIII. or Marie Antoinette often 
of the same material if of jaconet, barege, or printed organdy. Many 
of the bodies are round, with narrow ceinfore. Some, however, are 
still seen with basques, particularly with five points. 

The form of sleeves varies infinitely: some are wide, of the pagoda 
form, others tight, some are bouillonnees from top to bottom in run¬ 
ners, as made some twenty years since; some are with jockeys or frills, 
others wide but with wristband, these are however reserved for neglig£; 
there is also the hanging sleeve, open in front. 

A new style of under sleeve is one made like a shirt sleeve, in large 
deep folds, with revers and buttons of precious stones, others are with 
ruches of Valenciennes, three or four rows at the wristband, and the 
sleeve with muslin frill; open sleeves are little worn. 

The toilettes of young ladies are very simple with regard to the 
material used; the trimmings, flounces as those of ladies, or double 
skirts similarly ornamented ; all much the same for children, who are 
ladies only in miniature, the bodies high or low according to the use 
required, ornamented by berthes of the same gimp or revers terminat¬ 
ing in a point iu the bretelle style, their skirts often ornamented by 
moutants or trimming en tablier. The Leghorn hat with feathers or 
bunches of flowers are mostly in favour for them. Pretty capotes are 


however made of gros de Naples ornamented with rnches, hut they are 
not so suitable for them as hats. 

The fashionable materials are, taffetas, Btriped, sprigged and chin6, 
cameo pattern or small checks ; lighter materials are of grenadines, 
mousselines de soie, English bareges all in endless variety. Very 
pretty materials are made of silk, in beautiful designs, and with these 
dresses, shawls, or pelisses d’et£, are indispensable for walking. 

The first houses in Paris do not trim the pelisses or mantelets with 
anything but ruches a la vieille or pinked, velvet or lace ; they con¬ 
tinue to be made long and full, and are mostly composed of a kind of 
pointed shawl encircled by a frill half a yard or more deep. Large 
basquines, with loose skirts and burnous pelisses ore also made, and 
double shawls trimmed with flutings of taffetas. Many nardessus 
fitting to the figure of black taffetas are worn, and many dresses of 
poil de chevre, etc., are with large b&squines the same, thus dispensing 
with mantelet or shawl. 

Very elegant manteaux are made of coloured moire antique or plain 
taffetas, trimmed with frills of black lace or white guipure. 

Mantelets and shawls of white muslin are again in favour; the for¬ 
mer are small, with hoods, and trimmed with an embroidered frill; 
the shawls are also trimmed with a frill, but only on one side: the 
point that turns over is plain and embroidered, and forms the upper 
part concealing the heading of the frill. 

For country wear, pretty little mantelets are made, with hoods of 
the same material as the dress. 

The voilette Clotilde seems to be necessary to the straw bonnet, and 
with it a simple bonnet requires no other trimming. The inside is 
much ornamented, bandeaux of flowers, torsades of crape or ribbon, 
sometimes touffes with pomponnettes of black lace. 

A bonnet composed of bands of naille de riz and white taffetas, was 
ornamented by a cock's feather, black and white, tied by a pompon 
Catalan of black ; inside were roses without foliage and brides of black 
and pink taffetas. These black pompons on bonnets are very fashion¬ 
able, and not yet common; they are made exactly as those worn by 
the Catalans on their beaver hats. A young lady's bonnet of Belgian 
straw had two of these black choux Catalans, with a moss rose in the 
centre, bavolet pink and black, and the brides black, and a rose on the 
bandeau. For visiting bonnets, Leghorn bonnets are much worn, 
ornamented with cock's feathers, or some with ostrich black and 
white, black and pink, grey and pink ; at the present moment, black 
lace and block ribbon mixed with colours, ornament almost all the 
bonnets in Paris ; it is a style very likely to become common, but just 
now is adopted by ladies of taste. 

Simple capotes of straw are seen with a black voilette or green 
crape, with no trimming beyond a bunch of grass, a nomad of ribbon, a 
pompon Catalan, a shaded ribbon. Leghorns are with cock's on 
ostrich feathers, or some large flower of rich tint, mixed black lace. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.—Promenade Drees .—Robe of barege, manteau of Mack 
taffetas trimmed with two deep frills of lace, headed by a pliss6, and a 
third forming pelerine. Bonnet of paille de riz and silk, with small 
wreaths across the bavolet, terminating with bunches at the side. 

Public DejeHcner Dress .—Robe of green taffetas, ornamented by 
moutants of guimp ; casaque of ]fink silk, trimmed with buttons and 
white lace. Bonnet of paille de riz with feathers. 

Public Pi'omenade Dress.— Kobe of coloured muslin, with double 
skirt, e«oh having hem at the bottom, with ribbon through. Jacket 
of violet silk, trimmed with rich black lace. Bonnet of paille crape, 
with cock's feather. 

PLATE II .—Public Deje&ner Dress .—Robe of pink taffetas; the 
skirt is covered by flounces of two shades of colour put on alternately, 
edged by balls of chenille ; the body is with deep double point, orna¬ 
mented as well os the sleeves to correspond with the flounces. Bonnet 
of white crape, with trimmings of ribbon and tinted feathers. 

Young Ladies* Dejer&ner Dress .—Robe of white organdy, with triple 
skirts, each ornamented by a band of bine taffetas, high full body, 
with ceinture of ribbon and long ends, sleeves in bouillons. Hat of 
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blue crape, with white feather and black lace at the edge. Shawl of 
white lace. 

Carriage Duett.—Robe of mauve silk with jacket body. Mantelet of 
black silk, trimmed with fringe and violet velvet. Capote of paille 
silk and black lace. 

PLATE III.—Dinner Drees .—Robe of mauve taffetas, with narrow 
flounces to the knee, and upper skirt of checked silk, ornamented <*u 
tablier by bands of mauve ribbon and tassels, double pointed body, 
with Brandenbourg sleeves of two bouillons, with jockey, and lower 
part tight. Coiffure of black lace and ribbon. 

Evening Drees .—Robe of Dinksilk, ornamented by numerous bouillons; 
short upper skirt edged witn black lace; deep pointed body, with pele¬ 
rine of black lace and bouillons. Coiffure of hair, with wreath of pink 
flowers and black lace lappets. 

Dinner Dress .—Robe of barege, with triple skirts in deep scollops, 
low body, and sleeves with two frills. Pelerine of tulle, with two rows 
of fluted lace, headed by two rows of bouillons. 

PLATE IV .—Little Girl’s Dress .—Frock of taftetas, with double 
skirt, the upper one open at the sides, and trimmed all round with a 
ribbon ruche; high body, with pelerine edged by ruche; bell sleeve 
with ruche, and under one of muslin in large bouillon. Hat of fancy 
straw, with wreath of flowers. 

Promenade Dress .—Robe of taffetas, ornamented en tablier by pink 
frills, terminating with rosette; high body, with basque edged by a 
frill and plissles across the front of the body ; the sleeves in bouillons 
and bands, and under ones a double fluted frill. Bonnet of crape and 
lace. I 


THE SUMMER TIME. 

The summer time! the summer time! 

Its advent mild I fondly hail : 

The zephyr from a southern clime 
Is breathing now o'er hill and dale. 

Glad birds are singing. 

Wild flowers are flinging 
Sweet odours on the gale. 

The time of summer flowers I love— 

No other season seems so fair; 

And while 'mid summer's charms I rove, 

I oft forget my sorrows there. 

The buds and flowers. 

In forest bowers, 

A smile of gladness wear. 

O Thou whose power controls the year, 

I bless Thee for these summer days ; 

For all the beauty round me here. 

The song—the grateful song—I raise. 

Father in heaven. 

To Thee be given 
Creation's highest praise. 

Francis C. Woodworth. 


Coloured Artichokes.— St. Aubin, the retired actor of the 
Th&tre Frau^ais, is living at Nice, where he has purchased a charm¬ 
ing villa on the sea. He has just made a discovery which they say is 
destined to create a revolution in horticulture. By placing caps of 
different coloured linen over the head of the artichoke, he has suc¬ 
ceeded in producing artichokes of different colours. At the tables of 
the Tuilleries the other day were served a dish of this vegetable, red, 
light green, green, blue, and yellow, much to the diversion of the 
company. May not this be of service to those who are in quest of 
the long-sought blue dahlia ? 

What will a Glass of Water Hold ?—It is generally thought, 
that when a vessel is full of water any solid substance immersed in it 
will cause it to overflow, and such will be the case if the substance is 
not soluble in the water; but the philosophic truth, that, in dissolv¬ 
ing a body, you do not increase the volume of the solvent, may be 
proved by a simple and interesting experiment. Saturate a certain 
quantity of water, at a moderate heat, with three ounces of sugar; and 
when it will no longer receive that, there is room in it for two ounces 
of salt of tartar, and after that for an ounce and a drachm of green 
vitriol, nearly six drachms of nitre, the same quantity of sal ammoniac 
or smelling salts, two drachms and a scruple of alum, and a drachm 
and a half of borax—when all these are dissolved in it, it will not 
have increased in volume. 


Carriage Dress. —Kobe of moire antique, with high body with five 
points, and small open sleeves. Bonnet of white crape, with feathers. 

PLATE V. —Morning cap of lace, trimmed with crimson ribbon. 

Hat, of Tuscan, trimmed with blue satin ribbon and flowers. 

Breakfast cap, lace, and emerald green ribbon. 

White sleeve of muslin, with three puffs at the wrist, over scarlet 
ribbon. 

Bonnet of white braid, trimmed with purple satin curtain, and 
flowers of the same colour, placed over bunches of white silk cord and 
tassels. 

Sleeve of white net, trimmed with ruches and rosettes of black lace. 

Carriage bonnet of white chip, with a white lace fall, and a curtain, 
and bunches of pink flowers. 

Head dress of scarlet and buff ribbon, trimmed with white flowers. 

Bonnet of pale green satin, trimmed with black blond. 

Evening cap of black and white lace, trimmed with purple and white 
ribbon, and yellow flowers. 

Cap of white lace and dark blue ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give this month the model of a tight sleeve, in a novel manner 
of cutting it. The model consists of two pieces, the small one being of 
the same width as the larger at the wrist; by laying this on the larger, 
and folding back the upper of that to the narrow part of the small 
piece, it will be found to give the effect of the elbow sleeve without 
1 the join all down the middle. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Th* grind rehearsal for the performances on Monday the 20th, Wed¬ 
nesday the 22nd, and Friday the 24th, and which have been brought 
to a most successful and praiseworthy issne, to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of Handel's death (April 13, 1759), took 
place on Saturday, June 18, at the Crystal Palace, in presence 
of not very far from 20,000 visitors. The proceedings commenced 
shortly after eleven, and with an interval of fcbout an hour, devoted to 
repose and refreshment, continued uninterruptedly until nearly five pjn. 
Never was the first important step in an undertaking on a scale of 
such magnitude carried out with more undeviating regularity and 
success. The new general manager, Mr. Bowley, long recognized for 
the ability with which he provides for the wants and superintends the 
movements of such vast assemblies, surpassed himself on this occasion, 
and the greatest credit is due to him; to Mr. Costa, to whom was 
confided the supreme command of the army of singers and players; 
to Mr. W. Winsor, superintendent of the orchestra; to the indefatigable 
Mr. Grove, whose duties, though vested in the simple office of 
44 Secretary,” seem multifarious; and to all concerned with them— 
whether delegates from the Sacred Harmonic Society, or officers 
immediately connected with the Crystal Palace—in the enforcement 
of order, and in preparing for the convenience and accommodation of 
the public. So well did everything pass off, indeed, and so much to 
the general satisfaction, that there can be little doubt the impression 
created by this preliminary rehearsal exercised a highly advantageous 
influence on tbe prospects of the three days' festival. 

The rehearsal commenced with “ God Save the Queen,” given 
with chorus, quartet, and solo (Madame Clara Novello.) The familiar 
and always welcome phrases of our National Anthem were alone 
sufficient to show that the knowledge gained by the experiment of 
1857 had been turned to good use. People were at once surprised 
with the immense volume of tone in the full passages, and pleased at 
the distinctness with which the softest notes of the solo voices were 
everywhere recognized. But it was in the first two choruses— 
“ Hallelujah ” and “Worthy is the Lamb ” (the only pieces rehearsed 
from The Messiah —the oratorio appointed for Monday)—that tbe 
success of the new contrivance was placed beyond a question. Could 
Handel have heard these solemn invocations to the Deity thus 
delivered by a multitude of singers and players, he might reasonably 
have doubted whether they were his own—whether he, a mortal, 
could possibly have been visited with inspirations so divine. It is, 
nevertheless, a condition with the grandest choruses of this greatest 
master of the choir, that increase of numbers, while augmenting their 
power, can never injure their clearness—so large and bold are the 
melodic phrases, so broad the effects of contrast, and so masterly the 
contrapuntal treatment. Such a phrase as “ And He shall reign for 
ever and ever,” in “ Hallelujah,” might be uttered by ten thousand 
voices, each thousand only adding to its force; while equally amenable 
to a similar ordeal would be tbe majestic 44 Amen” that terminates tbe 
last mentioned cborns and the oratorio. 
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The ** Te Deum" for the victory of Dettingen was next gone 
through, and justified all that had been anticipated of the effect it was 
likely to produce. The jnbilant chorus, “To Thee cherubim and 
seraphim continually do cry*' (in which the trumpets told out 
capitally), was heard with rapture, and the superb introduction, “ We 
praise Thee, O God," created such an impression as we have been 
accustomed to think inseparable from the finest pieces in the 
oratorios. A very grand passage on the words “We acknowledge 
Thee to be the Lord," involving some peculiarly bold and, so to say, 
Handelian progressions was admirably given, and established among 
other facts, that just intonation, even in unexpected changes of 
harmony, is by no means impossible to a multitudinous congregation 
of singers. The solo parts in the “ Te Deum" were allotted exclu¬ 
sively to Signor Belletti, who thus had to sing the air, “ When Thou 
tookest upon Thee to deliver man," which—in consequence, we 
presume, of its lying somewhat high for the bass voice—has generally 
been consigned to a tenor. That the Dettingen “Te Deum" im¬ 
parted a special interest to the performances on the second day of the 
commemoration (Wednesday), is, we think, beyond a doubt; nor can 
the judgment that led to its selection for that occasion be called in 
question, the improbability being taken into account of any single 
oratorio. The Messiah and Israel excepted, proving as attractive as 
this noble Anthem when combined with extracts from Balthazzar , 
Saul ', Sammn , and Judas Maccabcsus. The selection from Balthazzar 
consists of the long accompanied recitative, “ Rejoice, my countrymen," 
assigned very discreetly to Mr. Weiss, a practised master of declamation, 
and the chorus, *' Sing, 0 ye heavens," which ends with a treatment 
of the “ Hallelujah ’’ as striking in itself as it is different from any 
other by the same composer—not more resembling, indeed, the 
incomparable version of The Messiah than the “ Hallelujah ” that 
terminates with pomp and dignity Beethoven’s Mount of Olives. 
From Saul we are to hear the very impressive chorus, “ Envy! eldest 
born of hell," and the “Dead March." The first (which was 
gloriously executed at rehearsal) is well chosen; the last we cannot 
but regard as a mistake. Why a dead march under the circumstances ? 
The present festival, although held exactly 100 years after Handel’s 
demise—just as the festival of 1784, in Westminster Abbey and the 
Pantheon, was held exactly 100 years after his birth—is not to 
commemorate the death, but to do homage to the genius of the great 
composer. Handel could not be living now, even had he been 
endowed with the longevity of old Parr. Any sentimental allusion to 
his death is, consequently, mere twaddle, and as much beside the 
question as the drumstick imitation of cannon in the march—which 
Ust, considering that we have no account of artillery in the records of 
Kings Saul and David, is, to say the least, an anachronism. From 
Samson the two magnificent choruses, “ Fix’d in His everlasting Seat" 
and “Let their celestial choirs rejoice," the air with chorus “ Return, 
O God of Hosts " (Miss Dolby), and “ Let the bright Seraphim " 
(Madame Novello) were rehearsed. A more effective choice could not 
have been made. From Judas Maccahaus only one piece was tried— 
the trio, with chorus, “ See the conquering hero comes ’’ (solos by 
Madame Novello, Madame RudersdoriF, and Miss Dolby), which, by 
its joyous and exhilarating character, altogether dissipated the gloom 
engendered by the introduction of the “ Dead March." The selection 
from this famous oratorio, however, constituting the third and last 
part of Wednesday’s performance—is both varied and attractive, as 
may be seen by the following:— 

Chorus .. .. .. O Father." 

Recit and Air—Mr. Sims Reeves “ Sound an alarm." 

Chorus .. .. .. “ We hear, we hear." 

Redt and Air—Madame Clara 

Novello . “ From mighty kings." 

~ . / Madame Rudersdorff \ “ O never, never, bow 

A,nct \ Miss Dolby .. J we down" 

Chorus . • .. .. “ We never, never, will 

bow down." 

“ See the conquering hero " comes last, and, appropriately enough, 
next in succession to the chorus, “ We never will bow down." 

The remainder of the rehearsal was devoted to Israel in Egypt, 
moat of the choruses in which—besides the duet, “ The Lord is my 
strength" (Mesdames Novello and Lemmens), and the air, “Thou 
didst blow with Thy wind ’’ (Madame Novello)—were given. Israel 
was placed last, to allow the singers time to shift places for the double 
choruses, one-fourth of the choir being compelled to change with the 
other fourth, basses taking the position occupied by tenors, altos that 
of trebles, and vice versa. The execution of these double choruses 


created such unbounded admiration in 1857 that it was imagined the 
utmost limits of choral effect had been attained. Not so, however, as 
was evident when Israel in Egypt was heard on Friday, the last 
day of the present festival. We shall not, however, indulge the 
curiosity of our readers with any attempt at description here, inasmuch 
as whatever we could say would fall short of the reality. Suffice it 
that the double chorus, “ He gave them hail-stones for rain," was so 
splendidly executed, and created so vivid an excitement, that although 
not a single point demanded further consideration, the audience asked 
for a repetition with one (uproarious) voice. A request from 20,000 
amateurs is almost equivalent to a command; and so even Mr. Costa, 
the acknowledged “ Despot of the Orchestra," was forced to comply. 
This, nevertheless, was the only instance of the kind that occunred 
throughout the rehearsal, which went off so well, and with so few 
“ hitches,’’ that in most respects it was just as good as a bond fide 
public performance. 

From the foregoing it wilt be readily believed that the rehearsal for 
the Handel Commemoration of 1859 was a brilliant prelude to the 
festival itself. It could not possibly, indeed, have passed off in a more 
satisfactory manner; and if this may be accepted as an augury of what 
is to come, an unprecedented triumph may fairly be anticipated. We 
have only to add that, previous to and after the musical performances, 
general curiosity has been raised by a collection, at the “tropical" 
end of the Palace, consisting of certain articles directly or indirectly - 
related to the immortal composer, and exhibited under the designation 
of “ Tbe Handel Relics." These include manuscript scores (among 
others The Messiah , Israel, and the Dettingen “ Te Deum," lent by 
Her Majesty); authentic portraits of Handel himself, and of some of 
bis contemporaries; the score of Ads and Galatea , with the leaves 
that are wanting in the Queen’s copy; the Roubiliac statue, the 
harpisebord upon which several of Handel’s greatest works were 
composed; and other subjects of more or less interest. 


Giving and Teaching. —Kindliness ot disposition having been 
cultivated, judgment in its exercise must be cared for. When ought 
we to share, when not; when to give, when to refuse ? There must 
he limits to sharing and giving; what are they ? Our kindliness of 
disposition ought to be none tbe less when duty orders us to refuse. 
Kindliness of disposition in conjunction with courage, might summon 
us to rescue a fugitive or a captive, but not one who had committed a 
crime and was striving to escape from justice. When we should give 
and when refuse alms is a question for the judgment; and yon would 
scarcely think you were acting creditably by your own, if, instead of 
facing the difficulty, determined to solve it, or to confess yourselves 
foiled, you consented to evade it—you will meet with people who 
excuse indiscriminate alms-giving thusBetter that ninety-nine 
undeserving men should receive, than that one deserving man should 
suffer want. In repressing crime, men do not shuffie in this manner. 
A thousand prisoners are suspected, tried, and convicted. They are 
believed to have been guilty, according to the best judgment that 
could be formed on a careful consideration of the evidence. And yet it 
has happened, and may happen again, that one in a thousand is not 
guilty. Society could not exist if crime were not repressed. The 
innocent must he sifted from the guilty with all possible care, but the 
remote risk of the conviction of innocence must be endured for the 
sake of protection. A community distinguished by kindliness of dis¬ 
position and judgment, liaving decided that no human being shall be 
abandoned to perish by want, and having made arrangements for 
preventing so sad an occurence, indiscriminate alms-giving becomes 
recklessness—it is not kindliness of feeling. Giving without inquiry 
justifies itself sometimes in this form :—I give to gratify and cultivate 
my own feelings of benevolence. I encourage my children to do the 
same for the purpose of cultivating theirs. Strange misconstiuction 
of the doty owed to one’s self and to the young. Ought we to close 
our understandings against the conditions of well-being which we have 
been investigating ? Is the time never to come when children having 
learned these conditions, and been trained to conform to them, shall 
abide by the habits formed and subsequently confirmed by judgment ? 
Kindliness of disposition, guided and fortified by judgment, recognises 
the different consequences of good and ill conduct. It steps forward 
to mitigate the consequences of ill conduct; and, knowing that those 
consequences can only be mitigated and are not to be removed, 
resolves in pity for human suffering that like consequences shall be 
averted from others, through more careful teaching and training of the 
young.— Religion in Common Life . By William Ellis. 
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THE J3QLIAN HAEP AT MIDSUMMER MIDNIGHT. 

Spirit of Harmony! to whom belong 
All utter'd concord*, and concerted sounds ; 

O Spirit! cherish'd thro* Creation's bounds. 

Tint my Harp JEolian and prolong. 

Throughout this hallow'd night, its mystic singing. 

On all its quiv'ring strings the changes ringing. 

The midnight Moon is shining for thy greeting. 

The breath of Midsummer thy path perfuming; 

The Stars are jubilant, their Empress meeting. 

And Nature revels, on the time presuming. 

Then, strike the strings, till e'en the song-birds, dreaming. 

Start from their sleep to listen, and the skies 
Swell the ascending echoes as they rise, 

And air, and earth, around, with melody are teeming. 

The breezes fan thee gently with their wooing. 

And kiss thy chords, my Wind-harp! very sweetly. 

That murmur low, like turtledoves when cooing, 

Or lovers, in their vows absorb’d completely. 

Anon, a merrier zephyr of the chorus 
Twangs, like a frolic maiden, brisker chimes, 

At whose shrill summons, from the elfin climes. 

Their fays, and forest-sprites, career before us ; 

Circle in the air, or danoe in greensward-rings, 

Transpierc’d with starbeams, gay with glitt’ring wings. 

Join in their sports, my Fancy! and enjoy them. 

Till the illusions, yonder Lyre attending. 

With its divinest intonations blending. 

Take form from thee so clear, no time can e’er destroy them. 

The music melteth to a dying fall, 

A cadence dwindling into silence breathless ; 

A strange dead calm of sound ; recall, recall. 

The lapsed symphonies, 0 Spirit deathless ! 

The answ’ring Spirit moves upon the strings. 

And a new chaunt along the night-air flings ; 

That chaunt at yonder lattice, softly creeping, 

Through its blush-roses, on my lady's slumbers. 

Fills them with pleasant images, in keeping 
With the expressive pulsing of its numbers. 

Lo ! as I listen to its serenading, 

Delicious drowsiness, my senses shading. 

Lures me to seek my couch ere dawning light. 

And wish my Neighbour fair, and Wind-harp wild, good night. 

J. J., Author of the “ Rural Sonnets." 

The Midshipman'* Three Dinner*. — 1 do not think there is 
any harm in putting tlie following story on record. It was told me, 
many years ago, by the hero of it, my very valued friend, Captain 
(afterwards Admiral Sir Francis) Beaufort. There are many men in 
whose mouths such a story would pass for a flourish ; but all who knew 
Sir Francis Beaufort also knew how singularly and eminently free he 
was from all disposition to exaggerate. In fact, nothing but the 
notoriety of his character in this respect, and in several others which 
tend in the same way, would justify the publication; to gain him the 
reputation of a mender of good stories would lie rather a difficult task. 
The oddity of the circumstance struck me so much that I remember 
the details, and almost the phrases. We were talking of a midship¬ 
man's appetite, as a thing which hears a high character for energy and 
punctuality, and Captain Beaufort said it had never been fully tried 
how many dinners a midshipman could eat in one day. 44 I," said he, 
11 got as far as three." I begged to know the particulars, and he gave 
them as follows:—“1 had eaten my dinner at the midshipman's 
table, and a very good one as I always did. After it, the captain's 
steward came up, and said : 'The captain's compliments, and desires 
the favour of your company to dinner.' * But I’ve dined’ said I. * For, 
mercy sake don't say that, sir,' said he, 4 for ( shall be in a scrape if 
you do; 1 ought to have asked you this morning, but I forgot.’ So I 
thought 1 must go; and two hours afterwards I did go, and I dined, 
and 1 think I made my usual good dinner. Just as we rose from 
table, a signal was made by the admiral to send an officer on board, 
and as it was my turn, 1 had to go off in the boat. When I got on 
board the admiral's ship, the admiral said to me : 4 Ah ! Mr. Beaufort, 
I believe.’ * Yes, sir,’ said I. 4 Well, Mr. Beaufort/ said he, 4 the 
papers you are to take back will not be ready this balf-hour; but I 
am just sitting down to dinner, and shall be glad of your company.’ 
Now, you know, as to a midshipman refusing to dine with the 
admiral, there was not tlie word for it in the naval dictionary. So I 
sat down to my third dinner, and I am sure 1 did very well; and got 
back to my own ship just in time for tea.’’— Note* and Queries . 


j THE FRENCH THEATRE. 

| AS REPRESENTED BEFORE THE EMPERORS AND KINGS AT ERFURT. 

■I 

I What an extraordinary movement existed in the year 1808, in the 

! contracted limits of this ancient city of Erfurt, which is now so dull 
and deserted ! What a period was that, when the omnipotent will of 
the wonderful man, who afterwards for many years reposed on the 
rock of St. Helena from the astonishing dream of his life, concentrated 
in this spot, as by the stroke of a magician’s wand, emperors, kings, 
and all that was renowned and illustrious among mankind! What a 
tumult of brilliant equipages with six and eight horses, among which 
thronged the crowd of spectators, eager to indulge their curiosity, 
although at the imminent peril of being crushed or trodden underfoot! 
Citizens and rustics, strangers from all countries, courtiers in their 
richly-embroidered costumes, whose antique form, now recalled into 
use, appeared almost ridiculous to the children of a new generation. 
Polish Jews, statesmen, and officers covered with ribbons and crosses, 
the wives of citizens, and ladies exquisitely apparelled, porters, and 
female peasants with their paniers at their backs, all crowded together, 
and endeavoured to make their way through the motley group. From 
time to time the French soldiers, inarching to exercise with military 
music, added to the confusion of the throughfares. The street 
of Anger, however extensive, all the other streets, in fact the entire 
city, was insufficient to accommodate the strangers who had flocked to 
Erfurt. The principal inhabitants were driven out of their apartments, 
and took refuge in the garrets of their domestics, to make room for 
the train of the emperor of the French ; and in the streets which were 
remote from the centre of the city, the proprietors of houses were 
rejoiced at the harvest of gold which they reaped from the lettiug of 
their lodgings. The hotels were crowded to the very roofs. 

Napoleon had brought in his train to Erfurt, the principal performers 
of the French theatre. Talma, Mademoiselle Duchesnois, Mademoi¬ 
selle Mars, the exquisite Georges, and the beautiful Burgoing, 
appeared several times each week to play their finest pieces before the 
august assemblage; and for this purpose, a small theatre, which wu 
discovered in the old college of the Jesuits, had been arranged with 
a truly French promptitude and elegance. 

For each representation tickets of admission to the boxes were 
distributed among the foreign and native ladies; but it was no easy 
matter to obtain them. It was necessary to enter into a long, tedious 
and ceremonious correspondence with our frieuds, who were in the 
suite of the grand-duke of Weimar; it occasioned them much trouble, 
and they had to make interest with the state footman up to M. de 
Champagny, before my fair friends and myself could obtain tickets to 
witness the representation of the tragedy of (Edipus, in which Talma 
and Mademoiselle R&ucourt were to play. Our party arrived at 
Erfurt, from Weimar, separated in several carriages ; we deposited our 
precious tickets in the apartments which we had engaged at the hotel, 
and made an attempt to walk in the streets; but the shocking 
confusion and crowd in every part of the city, compelled us to return 
to our rooms. We counted our tickets, and were thunderstruck, when 
we perceived that two of them were missing. It was in vain that we 
searched everywhere in the room, had the carpets taken up, and 
examined every piece of furniture—the tickets had disappeared. One 
of the waiters had, most probably, made something by them ; for these 
tickets of admission were great articles of traffic at that time, and 
strangers arriving at Erfurt, without any acquaintances there, frequently 
paid more than a touts d'or for one. 

44 Ah! if we had but one or two young officers with us now/’ sighed 
the youngest and fairest of our party ; 44 for an epaulet or a decoration 
are equivalent to a ticket here.” The idea was an excellent one. 
Among our friends at Erfurt, we soon discovered some cavaliers of 
the right sort, and it was under their escort and protection that we 
bent our steps towards the theatre, through the awful crowd by which 
its avenues were besieged. At the top of the staircase we were 
received by an officer of the guard, who. distributed our party into 
several boxes of the theatre, which was still almost empty. 

I was fortunate enough, with two of my friends, to be placed in the 
front seat of a box elose to the stage, from whence we could obserire 
everything that took place in the house. We congratulated ourselves 
on beiug so comfortably accommodated, but our joy did not continue 
long. The boxes near ours were soon filled to overflowing, and the 
door of the one we occupied was hastily opened. 

44 What!” said the soldier or gendarme, I know not which, under 
whose superintendence we were placed— 44 what! three women 
occupying three chairs! There’s room for six, at least!” and to sa ying. 
he introduced between us two ladies, with whom fortunately we were 
well acquainted. 
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All the boxes, as well as ours, became more and more crowded ; we 
were mercilessly squeezed; we could scarcely move, and almost 
fainted with the heat, but we had no time to be ill; the importance of 
the grand spectacle, which was beginning to arrange itself under our 
eyes in the pit, so absorbed our attention, to the exclusion of every¬ 
thing else, that we forgot all the incumbrances of our position. 

Immediately in front of the stage, two arm-chairs were placed for 
the two emperors, and on each side of these were ranged common 
chairs for the kings and reigning princes. The space behind these 
seats began to be filled. We saw the statesmen and generals of the 
greatest powers of Europe enter—men with whose names the world* 
then rang, and which have now become a part and parcel of history. 
Their uniform stiffened with gold-lace, and their air of vivacity and 
assurance distinguished the French from the more staid and serious 
Germans. There were Berthier, Soult, Caulaincourt, Savary, Lasnes, 
Duroc, and many others equally illustrious; and it seemed as if the 
grandeur of their master was reflected upon the features of each. 
We saw Goethe, with his calm and dignified physiognomy; and the 
venerable Wieland, whom the grand-duke of Weimar had brought 
with him to Erfurt. The duke of Gotha, and many German princes, 
who were either sovereigns or allied to reigning homes, were grouped 
around the two patriarchs of German literature. 

The rolling of drums was now heard outside. 

44 It is the emperor !" exclaimed every voice in the theatre. 

44 Fools and imbeciles! what are you about ?” shouted forth the 
commanding officer in a rage to the drummers. M It is only a king!" 

And in fact a German king was ushered into the theatre; and three 
other monarchs appeared shortly afterward. Without ceremony, 
and without salute, the kings of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wirtembuigh 
made their appearance. The king of Westphalia, who arrived later, 
eclipsed them all by the splendour of his rich embroidery, and the 
brilliancy of his jewels. The emperor Alexander, distinguished by his 
majestic stature, next seated himself in his arm-chair. The large box 
exactly opposite the centre of the stage dazzled all eyes, by the bursts 
of splendour which it flung around. The queen of Westphalia, covered 
with diamonds, sat in the middle ; close to her, the charming Stephanie, 
grand-duchess of Baden, was more remarkable for her grace and 
beauty than for her dress. Some German princesses were seated near 
the two sovereign ladies; while the gentlemen and ladies of their court 
occupied the back of the box. 

At this moment, Talleyrand made his appearance in a small box, 
constructed expressly for him, on a level with the pit, and close to the 
stage, because the weakness of his feet would not allow of his standing 
in the pit among the men. The emperor and the kings stood in front 
of his box, to converse with the minister, who was seated comfortably 
and at his ease. Everybody was atihe rendezvous, except him who 
had brought all these graudees together; he was still absent, and he 
made them wait a long time. 

At length a deeper and more prolonged roll on the drums was 
heard, and all eyes were turned with anxious curiosity to the place of 
entrance—and then he was seen, this most incomprehensible man, of 
this most inconceivable epoch. He was dressed in the plainest 
manner possible, which he always preferred; and, slightly saluting the 
assembled sovereigns whom he had caused to wait so long, he took 
possession of his arm-chair at the right of the emperor of Russia. His 
compact and rather short figure, contrasted with the elegant shape of | 
Alexander. The four kings seated themselves on their chairs without 
arms, and the play began ; but it was in vain that Talma displayed all 
his art; and that Raucourt, whose beauty and talent had preserved 
their attractions for half a century, lamented the ravages which 
Jocasta’s weak charms had caused—for we had no eyes or attention 
for anything but the spectacle which the pit presented. Nevertheless, 
the gendarmes at the door of our box did their best to complete our 
deficient education, and to inculcate upon us, between the acts, the 
etiquette which we should observe in the presence of the master of 
the world! 

“Take away that opera-glass! The emperor does not like to 
be looked at in that way !” said one of them, leaning over the heads of 
all the ladies who were seated behind us. 

41 Sit upright, and don't stretch your neck so !” said another— 44 the 
emperor dislikes it 1“ 

We were rather impatient at this schooling; but we took an example 
from the kings and princes before us, and we endured philosophically 
from the French what it was not in our power avoid. 

Immediately after the commencement of the tragedy, which he had 
witnessed, perhaps, a hundred times, Napoleon settled himself com¬ 
fortably in his arm-chair, and was soon in a profound sleep. It is well 


known that he could sleep whenever he pleased both day and night; 
and eye-witnesses have assured us, that in the very middle of a 
decisive battle, he purposely slept for an hour or two, in order to 
recruit himself and to collect new energy, and that he always awoke 
at the hour he had fixed. On this very day he had fatigued himself 
manoeuvring his troops for many hours over a great extent of country. 

It was a singular sight for us to behold that terrible man wrapped 
in gentle slumber, whose gigantic plans were to cause the happiness or 
misery of half the earth. Twenty years have since (1828) glided away 
—it is scarcely a third part of the life of man—and yet how many 
changes have taken place in this short interval ? What a powerful 
upwaitl flight the world has taken in this fifth part of a century ? 
What exists now, could not then have been guessed. How curiously 
has Time brandished his scythe in this fraction of space, and what a 
terrible harvest has he gathered! Where are the kings, the mighty 
and the great, who were assembled in that hall ? Where is he who 
called them together ? He reposes for ever on the rock round which 
the waves of the ocean are mourning. The short and beautiful 
existence of Alexander has closed. The kings of Saxony, Bavaria and 
Wirtemburgli, sleep in their marble sepulchres. There is notone who 
has survived them but King Jerome; and bis celebrity, like a morning 
dream, has evaporated with his whimsical royalty. 

The grand-duchess of Baden, the beautiAil Stephanie, has long wept 
over the grave of her husband, who was snatched from her arms in the 
flower of his sge; the duke of Gotha, who needed not his title of prince 
to charm the world, is dead, and in him his race was extinguished; 
aud Duke Charles Augustus of Weimar no longer lives but in the 
memory of his subjects. Alas! with bow many illustrious names 
might not this melancholy obituary-list be swelled ! 


THE STUDY OF NATURE, CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE 
TO MUSIC. * 

It is relatad of an elderly lady, whose piety and discretion were 
supposed far to outweigh all her pretensions to intellectual acquire¬ 
ments, that she preferred rather to be blind than deaf. 44 Indeed ! ” 
said an observer— 14 and why do you prefer it?” 44 Because,” said 
the good woman,—and her eyes, mild as they always were, kindled up 
with fervency at the question— 44 because, if I were blind alone, I 
should still enjoy the pleasure of hearing my favourite minister 
preach.” 

1 remember this story, perfectly authentic as I believe it, because it 
discloses to my mind the fact, that there are, in the material and 
animate world about us, sources of the richest and most varied plea¬ 
sure resulting from the harmony of sound and the melody of the 
voice. 

In the inimitable description of loneliness given by Con per, who 
does not remember, with deep and affecting interest, the following 
stanzas ?— 

“ I am out of humanity’s reach,— 

I must finish my journey alone— 

Never hear the sweet music of speech, 

I start at the sound of my own!” 

How perfect his description of his lonely habitation! but when to the 
solitude and utter wont of every form or semblance of human beings, 
he adds in his own peculiar way, that henceforth he must miss the 
sweet sound of the human voice , how cheerless and alone does he seem 
to us! No one can be insensible of the richness and beauty of certain 
tones of the voice, which convey to us not only a musical, but a moral 
and a humane expression. I had almost said it is impossible so to 
disguise the voice as to convey a meaning not intended by the 
speaker. 

I am delighted to listen to the voices of children, recreating and 
refreshing their spirits with their boyish sports, and calling or answer¬ 
ing one another in all the hilarity and careless gaiety of youth. There 
is music to me iu the very sound of their voices—full, fresh, and free, 
as they come ringing ou the ear, and awakening in the hearts of the 
listeners, associations too paiuful for utterance, and yet too sweet and 
too sacred to be forgotten. We seem to say to them, 

“ Play on, play on—I am with you there. 

In the midst of your merry ring ; 

I can feel the thrills of the daring jump, 

And the rush of the breathless swing." 

I have seen a happy group of deaf mutes amusing themselves in all the 
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sportiveness of lighthearted creatures; but the thrilling sound of 
' the voice was wanting to perfect the picture of youthful happiness. 

I It seems to me that Providence has guarded the ear especially for 
the enjoyment we may derive from the sounds occurring to us every 
! day. 

The Rural Sounds referred to by Cowper in the “Task,” how 
beautifully are they described ! and yet to the very limited number he 

J has introduced and’ endeared to us by the charms of his song, how 

i indefinitely may one go on, adding sound to sound, combining the 

| beauty and richness of each with the united melody of all, till all 

i animated nature shall be revealed iu its harmony before him ! 

It is remarkable how beautifully the effect of sounds (rural sounds 
! I mean) may be heightened by our familiarity with them. Who has 
not pleased himself with a lonely walk where the Katy-did makes 
vocal the air with its merry and careless song ? Whose feelings have 
not been repeatedly enlivened aud re-assured by the gentle, but quickly 
successive sounds of the grasshoppers—skipping in their gladsomeness 
all around him, starting up wherever he treads his foot, and telling 
him, as plainly as they can speak, how kindly Providence hath laid in 
store for the happiness and enjoyment of all ? 

And who has not felt his passions suddenly, but not with abrupt¬ 
ness, checked in their career, and he himself brought most seriously 
to pause and reckon with his own heart,—when he has walked where 
the plaintive cricket alone could be heard, repeating iu a monitory bat 
not reproachful tone, the tale of the listener's faults, and kindly urging 
| him to amend his life, and walk in the path that was peaceful and 
: pure ? 

1 1 knew a school-boy who used sometimes to squander the hour 

allotted for his evening task, in thoughtless conversations, or listless¬ 
ness or play. “ Often/* says he, 44 when I walked at night, stillness 
and beauty and repose everywhere around me, would the quiet and 
unobtrusive, but reproachful, song of the cricket attract roy attention, 
and so hold me in fearful suspense by his repeated tales of my remiss- 
ness of duty/* 

The music of birds has been so frequently remarked upon, that 
scarcely anything new may now be expected to be said of it. And yet 
I much doubt whether, even here in this moral and highly intellectual 
community, we appreciate fully, if at all, the pleasure derivable from 
that simple source. In that beautiful oriental poem, the Canticles, so 
full of nature and of love, we find all to this subject in language highly 
beautiful, even in the translator's dress. From our own vivid recol¬ 
lections of childhood, we may learn something of the effect the music 
i of birds produces on minds unsophisticated and unvexed by the 
artificialities and the cares of life. I remember in one of Mr. Tenny¬ 
son’s beautiful poems—“ New-Year’s Eve "—he introduces a country 
girl, wasting away with consumption, and expecting soon to die. Her 
home was among the lowly and humble and obscure in life, but her 
mind was keenly alive to the pleasures of the country, to its beautiful 
sights and its still more beautiful sounds. But, from these she was 
soon to he called away. Observe how sweet, how submissive, and how 
plaintive her language. 

44 The building rook will caw from the windy, tall elm tree. 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea— 

! And the swallow will come back, with the summer, o’er the wave ; 

! But I shall be alone, mother, within the mouldering grave." 

j That the voices, no less than the conduct of birds, are indicative of 
| their emotions, all will admit. And then this fact admitted, what an 
interesting field of thought and speculation opens before us ! Birds 
• have emotions ! Yes, doubtless, the tones of their voice, no less than 
1 the quick glancing of the eye—the fluttering of the wing—the throb- 
j bing of the breast—the activity of the whole body, plainly denote it! 

I am delighted with the anecdote Wilson has given us of a wounded 
! woodpecker. “ The bird/* says he, in reference to one he had taken, 

! “ was only wounded in the wing, and on being caught uttered a most 

I piteous note, resembling the crying of a young child, which terrified 
my horse so as nearly to have cost me my life. It was distressing to 
hear it. In passing through the streets, its affecting cries surprised 
every one within hearing, particularly the female, who hurried to the 
doors with looks of anxiety. . . On my return to my room he set 

up the same distressing shout—he had been attempting to escape. 

. . While engaged in taking a drawing of him, he cut me severely 
in several places, and displayed such a noble and unconquerable spirit, 
that I was frequently tempted to restore him to his native woods. He 
lived with me .nearly three days, but refused all sustenance; and I 
witnessed his death with regret."— New - York Musical Review. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

44 Affairs of honour " attract company, as well as marriages, bap¬ 
tisms, and funerals. I could cite you five or six individuals, well 
known in Paris, who are forced, as seconds, into every duel about to 
“ come off" at certain celebrated places of rendezvous ; these persons 
are so notorious, that one never thinks of addressing himself to any 
other. Indeed, I am not very sure but that you may read upon their 

visiting card— 44 Mr.-, legal adviser in 4 affairs of honour '—such 

£ number—in such a street. N.B. Office for consultations open from 
twelve p.m. to seven a.ra." These gentlemen go thoroughly into the 
business—possessing every description of weapon, from a firelock down 
to a toothpick; with them an “ affair " is never satisfactorily arranged 
without forfeiture of breath by one or other opponent. Were the 
unlucky ball simply to fracture an arm or a leg, honour would be but 
half way repaired. 

I have had one duel in the course of my lifetime; it is considered 
as necessary to the existence of a fashionable young man as sojourn, 
ing in St. Pelagic ; in short, he cannot be said to have lived at all, 
without, at least, having exchanged cards, turned deceiver, and killed 
his fellow-man. 

As a matter of course, to seek my seconds, I bent my way to the 
“ office of general administration." I addressed myself to a couple of 
charming youths, with whom I had not conversed five minutes ere I 
came to the decision, either to fall myself or to slay my adversary. 
The latter project pleased me better than the former; mud it is but 
justice to my seconds in stating, that they perfectly coincided with 
me. We jumped into a hack, with the accompaniments of fosr 
swords, two pistols, thirty balls, half a pound of royal powder, fint 
quality, and we reached Montmartre, the place of rendezvous. 

Thanks to my friends, it was promptly settled that we should com¬ 
mence with the sword and terminate with the pistol, in the event of 
the former weapon inflicting but a mere scratch. Our blades flashed 
in the sun, when, presto ! a man clad as half-citizen, half-peasant, and 
appearing, as it were, to rise out from the earth, precipitated himself 
between myself and my adversary, and flatly declared that we should 
not fight. 

At this unlooked-for interruption, my seconds stormed and raved, 
quoted the article of the charte which refers to the protection of in¬ 
dividual liberty, and were for sending to the right-about this unwel¬ 
come guest. He assumed a good-humoured countenance, stood his 
ground firmly, and declared imperatively that we should not fight. 
“ I will not allow you to fight," said he ; “you have no reason for 
coming to such an extremity. I shall not quit yon, and one shall not 
pierce his antagonist’s body without previously transfixing mine.” 
Our seconds discharged volleys of most insulting language, which in 
nowise changed this droll character either in aspect or resolution. 
44 Have your say out," quoth he, very coolly, “ but these gentlemen 
shall not fight." 

44 This is insupportable," cries one of my seconds; 44 let us be off, 
gentlemen—away to Vincennes; there, at least, we shall be free from 
the interruptions of 4 originals ' of the same species as that fellow." 

We re-entered the coach, and arrived at the wood of Vincennes. 
Having selected a convenient spot, we reined up, and were preparing 
to descend, when we perceived our hero, who had seated himself be¬ 
hind the coach, advance, and obligingly come and let down the steps 
for our descent. 

44 Did I not tell you that you should not fight,” said he, smiling. 

“To Fontainbleau/' exclaimed our seconds. 

44 As you please," replied the other, as, folding up the steps, he 
added, 44 1 have no particular engagement; besides, I take infinite 
delight in pleasure excursions." 

He shut the door, and was preparing quietly to resume his seat be¬ 
hind, when we could contain ourselves no longer at this last stroke, 
and burst out into roars of laughter; we invited our unceremonious 
guest to an inside place; and, instead of going to Fontainbleau, de¬ 
scended at a restaurateur' a, where we sealed our reconciliation with a 
hearty breakfast. 

The repast concluded, our 44 original " stole oat; we waited his 
return upward of half an hour; at length, we decided to depart with¬ 
out him. He had disappeared, after having defrayed the reckoning. 


Muscles of Caterpillars. —It is stated by Lyonnet, who de¬ 
voted many years to the study of the anatomy of the larva of the goat- 
moth, that this contains 4,041 distinct muscles. 
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ROYAL FAMILY, 



SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


MOBILITY OF GBEAT BBITAIN, J \ COVETS OF EVBOPE, 

1 ^* 1 , ~ tT j v 

Ain» UIIZVEB8ALLY PREFERRED AND BMBSMXD. 


TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

VISITORS to the SE A-SIDE, and to those who epjoy the Promenade, the Ride, and Drive. In all cases. Fervid Heat, and its concomitant, Doit, materially 
injure the Skin, producing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations, of an almost indelible character. To obviate aod eradicate these baneful result^ 
recourse may with confidence be had to 

ROWLANDS’ KALTSOK, 

an Oriental Botanical Preparation. Whether resorted to in its specific character as a thorough purifier of existing defects of an eruptive nature, and discolor* 
tions of the skin, or as a preserver and promoter of its already bright and glowing tints, this 

ELEGANT TOILET REQUISITE 

has, in every instance, maintained its claim to the title of 

“THE UNFAILING AUXILIARY OF FEMALE GRACE.** 

Daring SUMMER and AUTUMN, the invigorating and refreshing properties of ROWLANDS* KALYDOR will be found singnlarly agreeable to 

LADIES TRAVELLING. 

The effects produced, by temporary exposure to solar heat upon the Face, Neck, Arms, and Hands, being neutralised, and the clond induced by relaxation »ad 
langour dispelled by its power of sustaining a perfect elasticity of the Skin ; without which, certain deterioration takes place. Thus, in the usual periodial 
visits made to the coast, ROWLANDS* KALYDOR is indispensable as a preservative of the Skin after 

SEA BATHING, 

from the irritation caused by the chemical action of saline vapour. As a perfect illustration of the unquestionable safety attending the application of 
ROWLANDS* KALYDOR, and of the wide range of its utility, its introduction to the nursery, with the advantage which ensues in that interesting depirv 
ment of maternal solicitude, is most convincing ;—here it soothes every Bpecies of incidental inflammation, and fosters all those infantine graces upon wluci 
the parental eye dwells with delight. 

From the sultry climes of India to the froxen realms of the North, this exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious, acting in all cases by promoting a healthy 
tone of the minute vessels, and is 

The most elegant as well as effective Toilet Appendage hitherto submitted to universal patronage. 

Price 4s. Gd. and 8s. 6cL per bottle. 


The heat of Summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency to fall off, which may be completely obviated by the use of 


ROWLAND S’ MACASSAR OIL, 

A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and, as an invigorator and purifier of the Hair, beyond all precedent. 
Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 


Nor at this Season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects of vegetable adds (an immediate cause of Toothache) by» 
systematic employment, night and morning, of 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR 

PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

a White Powder compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and impart*» 
the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the Breath a grateful sweetness and purity. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

The patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use by the Aristocracy, and the well-known infallible efficaQ 

of these articles, have given them a celebrity unparalleled . 


Sold by JL ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Oarden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS I I ! 

The only genuine of each bears the name of “ ROWLANDS ” preceding that of the article on the Wrapper or Libel 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulbyabd dbs Italians, 29 th August, 1859. 

Chb&X Amib,— There has been so little novelty in any of the 
fashions this season that different tastes were left at fall liberty to 
adept or reject any style that pleased, by which rule we see double 
skirts and flounced skirts, skirts a tablier or a quilles, though not many 
of the latter; basques are also worn, and casaques basques. The 
lightest materials have been indispensable during the extreme heat of 
the weather. Grenadines and gaze de Chambery are used in dress, 
with flounces to the knee—not, as hitherto, to the waist. Coloured 
muslins have been in great favour, with mantelet of the same; but 
white has been lately universal for evening wear. Dresses of tulle, 
embroidered muslin, tarlatane, gase de Chambery, or Lyon—many of 
these are made with noeuds of the same material as the skirts, robes 
of tulle, having noeuds of tulle, as Choux, or with long ends, some¬ 
times raising a third skirt, or placed on en biaia ; tarlatane is similarly 
ornamented, as well as coloured gauzes; it is a more simple style than 
flowera and noeuds of taffetas for summer toilettes. 

The skirts of dresses still occupy attention. In Paris they are not 
worn so full at the waist, but moderation is observable in this style. 
The dresses are still worn bouffants, bnt less so at the waist, and 
formed so as to make it apparent; the lower part continues very full, 
and should be longer behind than before. The bodies are mostly 
round, and with ceinture, particularly in bareges and muslins; they 
are not unfrequently made low, with fichue of tulle muslin or the same 
as the dress, if of thin material; the pointe or half square of black or 
white lace, or the mantelet Clotilde, are worn with this style of dress. 
Robes of coloured muslin or bareges are made with two skirts, the 
lower one with five or six flounces, the other has only one flounce, or 
a bouillonn6 ; the bodies low, with fiebue of lace, guipure, tnlle and 
ribbon, etc. White muslin constitutes a dress toilette, and is always 
made with flounces, sometimes simply hemmed, sometimes edged with 
narrow black, green, cerise, blue, or velvets. A dress of tarlatane had 
the flounces edged by narrow green velvet of several shades. With 
low bodies, cannezous of tulle or muslin, and little fichus Louis XIII., 
or Maxie Antoinette, are more fashionable than ever. 

Bandelettes of coral are very fashionable for the head, as well as 
wreaths of flowers; the bandelettes of coral or amber are worn in the 
Roman style, not as seen in portraits of some years back, when they 
used to be placed on the forehead, but much higher; these bandelettes 
are also made of flowers without foliage. 

Little girls' dresses are frequently of jean, ornamented with guimp, 
also of organdy white or coloured jaconet, and bareges; they are 
ornamented with flounces; the bodies are tight, with revers or berthes 
having ends before and behind; the sleeves short and booffantes or 
composed of frills. Hats are always preferred for them, ornamented 
with tottffes of flowera inside and out, and very pretty mantelets chales 
sou made for them of blaok taffetas; but during the warm weather 
those of embroidered muslin, with ends tying behind, have been 


preferred. 

Failles de riz, Belgian straws. Leghorns, or Tuscans, and an endless 
variety in straws, are worn generally ornamented by choux and pom¬ 
pons of flowers. Nothing is prettier to ornament them than flowers, 
u too many are not used. Pretty crape bonnets are ornamented with 
a small Veil attached to the edge, and turning back forms & pretty 
-transparency to the flowers andbouillons. Leghorns are ornamented 
by a fauphon of blue taffetas edged by blaok lace, with a simple 
bouillon above. White tuHe bonnets are pretty lined with lilac crape, 
the front edged by a ribbon of the same colour. Flowera are almost 
indispensable—a bunch of daisies at the side, and mixed with blades 
of grass on the forehead, pailles de riz with ribbon and flowers of cur- 
Tant colour and crape, with ruches of green, and half wreath of white 
clochettes inside, and at the front a large round feather shaded with 
green. A bonnet of white tulle bouillonn£ had the crown of black 
Jace over tnlle, with the rose Imperatrice and brides black and pink. 
Another pretty bonnet was of green taffetas and Leghorn, the crown 
of taffetas, the front and bavolet of straw and taffetas intermixed, i 


White and black are still used for bonnets and trimmings; pink and 
black divide favour with white. 

In confections or out* door costumes some shawls, numerous mante¬ 
lets, and large casaques, are all worn. The richest shawls are of lace, 
but more common ones are of taffetas, muslin, grenadine, and fre¬ 
quently the same as the dress. The large casaques are mostly of black 
taffetas, or the same as the dress, so deep as to form a second skirt. 
Shawls the same as the dress, or of tarlatane, jean, or barege, jaconet, 
mou8Bline de soie, are all much wo^n. Burnouses of taffetas lined 
with silk or plush, and in thicker materials In plaids or russe, these 
are without hoods. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I .—Morning Dress.—Robe ‘of nankin with double skirt, 
edged bands of coral colour, large casaque, giving the effect of a triple 
skirt, and loose pendant sleeves; coiffure of hair, with noeuds of > coral 
coloured rihbon. 

Promenade Dress. —Robe of green taffetas with high body, dosing 
with buttons. Shawl of grenadine ; bonnet of paille de riz, orna¬ 
mented with poppies. 

Evening Dress.— Robe of pink taffetas with double skirt, the lower 
one having a narrow flounce of white lace, with pliss£ of ribbon and 
heading of lace ; the upper skirt ornamented with mountants of lace 
and ribbon, and rosaces of lace in the centre of each ; berthe of lace 
and ribbon on the body, and sleeves to match. Coiffure of hair in 
ringlets, and wreath of flowers. 

PLATE II.— Walking Dress. —Robe of barege with double skirt, 
each having two narrow flounces, headed by a plisse of ribbon ; full 
body, with ceinture. Mantelet of black tulle, trimmed with alternate 
rows of fluted ribbon and narrow lace. Bonnet of paille Beige, with 
poppies. 

Promenade Dies*. —Robe of moire antique; man tean of black 
taffetas, very full, attached to a small pelerine at the shoulders, edged 
by a deep rich fringe and galon, the latter forms border all round. 
Bonnet of white silk, with fau^hon of black lace and trimmings of 
currant coloured velvet. 

Young Ladies ' Promenade Dress. —Robe of small checked pink 
taffetas; the skirt is ornamented by two rows of pliss£ a la vieille 
placed near the bottom, and rising up en tablier in front, the body and 
skirt are without division in front; pagoda sleeves, edged with pliss6. 
Bonnet of pink silk, with cock's feather. 

PLATE III.— Carriage Dress.— Robe of taffetas with high body, 
pointed at the waist, ornamented with brandenbourgs and noeuds of 
guimp, the same repeated on the skirt graduated in width; plain 
sleeves open to the elbow, with under ones in bouillons. Hat of grpy 
straw, with blue tinted feather and puffings of ribbon, and lace .droop¬ 
ing at the edge. 

Evening Dress. —Robe of muslin, with full body and double berthe 
of lace, headed by a fulling of coral ribbon, and ceinture, with noeud 
at the waist; the skirt is covered with flounces of lace, each headed 
by a band of coral coloured ribbon. Coiffure of black lace, and coral 
coloured flowers. 

Walking Drew.—Robe of watered silk, with plain -skirt and high 
body; mante&u of cachemire, with hood, ornamented with black velvet 
and tassels. Bonnet of straw, with fauflhon of green silk and black 
laoe. 

PLATE IV.— DejeHner Dress.—Robe of grenadine with triple skirt, 
each edged by a pliss£ of ribbon, low body with pliss£ round the top, 
and noeuds in the centre ; sleeves in bouillons, and guimpe of em¬ 
broidered muslin, with collar. Bonnet of crape, and lace shawl of 
black lace. 

Public Promenade Di'ess.— Robe of taffetas with double skirt, the 
upper one forms deep Vandykes, with two rows of ruches; the body is 
high, closing with small buttons, the sleeves in Vandykes as the skirt. 
Bonnet of paille de riz. 

Dinner Dress. —Robe of taffetas with alternate flounces of black lace 
and silk; full low body and bouillon sleeve, ceinture and noeud pf 
ribbon. Coiffure of hair and ribbon noeud. 
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PLATE V.—Promenade bonnet of mauve satin and blond, trimmed 
with blue flowers, poppies, and wheat ears. 

Evening cap of white blond and pink satin ribbon. 

Bonnet of Leghorn, trimmed with white ribbon and a wreath of blue 
flowers. 

Little girls* drejw of white muslin with double skirt, bordered with 
ruches of cerise ribbon; the body trimmed to correspond, and sash of 
the same colour. 

White sleeve of nansooke, trimmed at the wrist with two frills, and 
bow of pink ribbon. 

Bonnet of white chip End myrtle green satin, with ribbon to match. 

White sleeve of book muslin, and scarlet ribbon. 


Cap of blond, trimmed with peach blossom ribbon edged with block 
Morning cap of spotted net, trimmed with buff ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

We give this month the model of a fichu Marie Antoinette, which 
crosses in front; it may be made of any material, from lace to coloured 
muslm or barege, matching the dress, and thus forming a high bodv 
though the dress itself may be made low, and rendered more or lest 
simple by the pelerine being of the same material or of lace or em- 
broidered muslin, etc. 


THE COUNTRY SQUIRE AND THE GAMBLERS. 

Residing in one of the wildest districts of Yorkshire, was one of 
those country squires of whom' we read in the pages of our elder 
novelists. He could write sufficiently to sign his name; he could ride 
so as always to be in at the death; he could eat, when his day’s 
i amusement was over, sufficiently to startle a modern epicure; and 

| drink enough to send himself to bed tipsy as regularly as the night 

! came. He was young, having come to his estate early, through the 

! death of a father who had broken his neck when his morning draught 

: had been too much for his seat, and he seemed at first exceedingly 

! likely to follow his father’s footsteps. In due time, however, being 

I compelled to visit London on some business, he found that there were 

other pleasures than those of hunting foxes, drinkiug claret, following 
the hounds, and swearing at the grooms; and that although on his own 
I estate, and in the neighbourhood of his own hall, he might be a great 
person, all his greatness vanished in the metropolis. With the avidity 
{ of a young man entirely uncurbed, enjoying also huge animal powers, 
he rushed into the dissipation of London, where, as he possessed a 
I considerable portion of mental capacity, he contrived to polish his 

! behaviour and to appear in the character of a buck about town with 

some success. His estate and means soon became familiar to those 
l who had none of their own; and as he was free enough in spending 

( his money, and was not very particular in company, he was quickly 

! surrounded by all the younger sons, roysterers, and men who lived by 

1 their wits, of the circle in which he visited. With such as these his 

1 career was rapidly determined. The gaming of the period was carried 
to such an extent that it might truly be termed a national sin, and 
| into this terrible vice he threw himself with a recklessness which 
I almost savoured of insanity. Mortgage after mortgage was given on 
' his estate; but as this was entailed, it was necessary that he should 
{ also assure his life, which was done at Lloyd’s on the Royal Exchange, 
and with those usurers who added it to their other branches of 
business. 

In the midst of his career there seemed a chance for his escape. It 
may be supposed that many intriguing women fixed thsir eyes on so 
desirable a match, and that many young ladies were willing to share 
the fortunes, for better or for worse, of the possessor of a fine estate. 

1 At last the hour and the woman came, and the Yorkshire squire fell in 
love with a young lady of singular beauty, half friend, and half com¬ 
panion to a faded demirep of fashion, who, aiming at the gentleman 
herself, had committed the incredible folly of placing her friend’s 
charms in comparison with her own. To fall in love was to propose, 
to propose was in this case to be accepted, and the marriage took 
place. Immediately afterwards they left the metropolis—the squire’s 
income being much reduced by his liabilities, for his Yorkshire home, 
dreaming probably sweet dreams of the future, and building castles in 
the air, of which moderation and amendment were the foundation. 
For a period he kept them. A son, heir to the entail, was born to 
him, and soon after this he again made his way to London, for some 
reason which does not appear. Once more within this vortex of 
pleasure, his good resolutions failed him, and he was led to the same 
pursuits, the same pleasures, and the same vices. He forgot his 
wife in the charms of new beauties, he forgot his home. He gambled, 
he betted, he hazarded his all, until one fine morning, after a deep 
debauch with some of his companions, where dice and cards with 
closed doors marked its character, he arose a ruined man. He had 
lost more than his whole life would redeem, the only security of the 
winners being his annuity bonds on the estate, and his various life 
assurances should he die. At the same time he was aroused to a sense 
of the wrongs he had suffered; he saw that he had been the dupe of 
gentlemen sufficiently practised in the art of play to be called sharpers, 
and saw also, what was doubtless the fact, that he had been cheated 
to their hearts’ content. Almost mad, burning with consuming fire, 
he determined to be revenged. Another night he was resolved to try 


his luck, and by playing more desperately than ever, win back, if 
possible, the money he had lost, and then forswear the dangerous 
vice. With a desperate resolve to outwit them, in life or in death, he 
met the gamesters. He had hitherto arranged all the losses he had 
sustained, and his opponents were prepared to humour him. The 
doors were once more closed, the shutters were down to exclude light, 
refreshments were placed in an ante-chamber, and for six-and-thirty 
hours the last game was played. The result may be guessed. The 
squire had no chance against the men banded against him, and high 
as his stakes were, and wildly as he played, they fooled him to the top 
his bent. Exhausted nature completed the scene, and the loser 
retired to his hotel. He was ruined, wretched, and reckless. He 
knew that if he lived it would be a miserable existence for himself and 
his wife, and he knew also that if he died by his own hand, not only 
would his family be placed in a better position than if he lived, but 
that the men who had wronged him would be outwitted, as the policies 
on his life would be forfeited, and his bonds become waste paper. 
His mind soon became resolved. He evinced to the people of the 
hotel no symptoms of derangement; but saying he should visit the 
theatre that night, and go to bed early, as he had been rather dissipated 
lately, he paid the bill he had incurred, giving at the same time 
gratuities to the waiters. He then wrote a letter to one of the persons 
with whom his life had been assured, that as existence was now of no 
value to him, he meant to destroy himself; that he was perfectly calm 
and sane; that he did it for the purpose of punishing the men who bad 
contrived to ruin him ; and, as the policy would be void by this act. 
he charged him to let his suicide be known to all with whom his life 
had been assured. In the evening he walked to the Thames, where 
he took a wherry with a waterman to row him, and when they were 
in the middle of the current, plunged suddenly into the stream, to rise 
no more. 

The underwriter who had revived the letter, communicated it to 
the other insurers; and when a claim was made by the gamblers, they 
saw that they had been duped by the Yorkshire squire, although at 
the fearful price of self-muider. 


Employments of Ladies in 1545.—The learned Nicholas Udal, 
Master of Eton School, was employed by Catherine Parr in the trans¬ 
lation of Erasmus’s 14 Paraphrases of the Four Gospels”—in the labour 
of which the Princess Mary was induced by her royal stepmother to 
take an active share. The first edition of these paraphrases was pub¬ 
lished, according to Strypc, at the sole expense of Queen Catherine 
Parr. In his dedication to his royal patroness, Udal remarks 44 on the 
great number of noble women at that time in England given to the 
study of devout sciences and learned tongues.” 44 It was a common 
thing,” he quaintly adds, “ to see young virgins so trained in the study 
of letters, that they willingly set all other pastimes at naught for 
learning’s sake. It was now no news at all to see queens and ladies 
of most high estate and progeny, instead of courtly dalliance, embrace 
virtuous exercises, reading and writing, and with most earnest stndv, 
early and late, to apply themselves to the acquiring of knowledge.” 
Fortunately for Catherine and these fair and gentle students, who were 
encouraged by the example of that learned Queen to seek the paths of 
knowledge, they flourished in days when the acquirements of women 
were regarded as their glory and not their reproach. Learning in 
women was then considered next unto holiness; and the cultivation of 
the female mind was hailed by the wise, the good, the noble of England, 
as a proof of the increasing refinement of the land. Margaret Roper, 
Catherine Parr, Lady Jane Grey, with many others, would inevitably 
have been stigmatised as 44 blue stockings,” if they had lived in the 
nineteenth instead of the sixteenth century.— Ague* Strickland, 
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REVIEW. 

A History of the city of Dublin. By J. T. Gilbert, M. R. I. A., 

Ac. Ac. Vol. in. Dublin: McGlashan A Gill. 

The Third Volume of Mr. Gilbert’s History brings us to 
the most prominent and interesting parts of the city. 
Amongst these will be found notices of Hoggen-green (now 
College-green)—Chichester House—Tho Parliament House 
—Grafton-street—The Royal Irish Academy—Nassau-street 
—Leinster House—Kildare-street—Dawson-street—St. An¬ 
drew’s Church, Ac. Ac.—College-green and its far-famed 
Statue, the scene of so many stirring incidents, is very fully 
noticed. Many original anecdotes give great piquancy to the 
volume ; and there can be little doubt but that it will main¬ 
tain and increase the favour with which the first and second 
volumes have been received. We append some extracts. 

The account of the feud between Lord Clonmel and Mr. 
John Magee is amusing:— 

“‘Lord Clonmel had a villa named Temple Hill, close to Sea-point, 
which/ writes Lord Cloncurry, < was made the scene of an ingenious 
stroke of vengeance by John Magee, then printer of the Dublin 
Evening Post Newspaper. Mr. Magee thought himself made the 
subject of undue severity on the part of the Bench. He certainly was 
subjected to a very rigorous imprisonment, in efforts to alleviate the 
hardships of which, 1/ says Lord Cloncurry, 4 myself took an active 
part, and with some success, but not sufficient to obliterate from the 
prisoner’s mind the obligations he thought himself under to the 
Chief Justice. This debt weighed heavily upon his conscience, and no 
sooner had his term of confinement expired, than he announced his 
intention of clearing off all scores. Accordingly, he had advertise¬ 
ments posted about the town, stating that he found himself the owner 
of a certain sum (I think it was £14,000), £10,000 of which he had 
settled upon his family, and the balance it was his intention, “ with 
the blessing of God, to spend upon Lord Clonmel.” In pursuance of 
this determination, he invited all his fellow-citizens to a ‘ bra pleasura’ 
[a day of great amusement], to beheld upon a certain day [in August, 
1789] in the fields immediately adjoining Temple Hill demesne. 

444 1 recollect,’ continues Lord Cloncurry, 4 attending upon the 
occasion, and the fete certainly was a strange one. Several thousand 
people, including the entire disposable mob of Dublin, of both sexes, 
assembled as the guests at an early hour in the morning, and proceeded 
to enjoy themselves in tents and booths erected for the occasion. A 
variety of sports were arranged for their amusement, such as climbing 
poles for prizes, running in sacks, grinning through horse-collars 
[asses dressed up with wigs and scarlet robes, dancing-dogs in gowns 
and wigs as barristers], and so forth, until at length, when the crowd 
had obtained its maximum density, towards the afternoon, the grand 
scene of the day was produced. A number of active pigs, with their 
tails shaved and soaped, were let loose, and it was announced that each 
pig should become the property of any one who could catch and hold 
it by the slippery member. A scene impossible to describe immediately 
took place ; the pigs, frightened and hemmed in by the crowd in all 
other directions, rushed through the hedge which then separated the 
grounds of Temple Hill from the open fields ; forthwith all their pur¬ 
suers followed in a body, and, continuing their chase over shrubberies 
and parterres, soon revenged Johfi Magee upon the noble owner.’ ” 

44 These assemblies, although productive of the greatest annoyance 
to Lord Clonmel, were not sufficiently riotous to be termed a public 
nuisance, being held in Magee’s own field, which his Lordship had 
omitted to purchase when he built his house.” 

The following extract gives a view of the solemn state 
observed in the Irish House of Peers:— 

44 A letter written from Dublin by Dr. Thomas Rundle, Bishop of 
Derry, contains the following notice of the trial of Lord Santry for 
murder:— 4 Poor Lord Santry was tried on Friday by his Peers. I 
never beheld a sight so awful and majestic, and dreadfully beautiful in 
my life; and nothing was ever performed with so much solemnity, 
silence, and dignity, before in any country. The finest room in 
Europe filled with the nobility and gentry of the whole kingdom, and 
both sexes; the High Steward; every one of the Judges; the Lords 
the Triers; and the noble prisoner, young and handsome, most decent 


in his behaviour, and with a becoming fortitude in his speaking,— 
could not but compose the most affecting scene. All were so attentive 
that silence was not once proclaimed. The King's counsel did 
admirably; but Bowes [the Solicitor-General] had an opportunity to 
show himself to the highest advantage. I always thought him an 
admirable speaker; but never imagined him half so great a man as 1 
do at present, though 1 always loved and esteemed him. He did not 
use one severe word against the unhappy Lord, nor omitted one severe 
observation that truth could dictate. I never heard, never read, so 
perfect a piece of eloquence. Its beauty arose from true simplicity 
and unaffected ornaments; from the strength and light of his reason, 
the fairness, and candour, and good nature of his heart; from the 
order and disposition of what he said, the elegance and fulness of his 
expressions, the shortness and propriety of his reflections, the music of 
his voice, and the gracefulness of his elocution. They were all won¬ 
derful indeed, and charmed even those who were concerned and grieved 
at his most masterly performance. But if they did well, I think the 
counsel for the prisoner acted detestably. They only prompted him to 
ask a few treacherous questions, and spoke not one word in his 
favour; though I have the vanity almost to think I could have 
offered a point of law that would have bid fair to save him. When 
the twenty-three Peers returned to give their opinion, their countenance 
astonished the whole house; and all knew, from the horror of their 
eyes and the paleness of their looks, how they were agitated within 
before they answered the dread question— 44 Guilty, upon my honour;” 
and he was so most certainly, according to the law : nor could they 
perhaps have brought in their dreadful verdict otherwise.’ ” 

We must here conclude, for the present, our extracts from 
Mr. Gilbert's third volume. The character of the work is 
already too well established to need commendation from us ; 
but we cannot help saying that the author has given ample 
proof that he has discovered a rich mine of historic and 
archseologic lore ; and that his faithful and persevering labours 
therein entitle him to the support and gratitude of readers of 
every class. 


The True Power of Christianitv. —The ark of God was never 
taken till it was surrounded by the arms of earthly defenders. In 
captivity, its sanctity was sufficient to vindicate it from insult, and to 
lay the hostile fiend prostrate on the threshold of his own temple. 
The real security of Christianity is to be found in its benevolent 
morality, in its exquisite adaptation to the human heart, in the facility 
with which its scheme accommodates itself to the capacity of every 
human intellect, in the consolation which it bears to the house of 
mourning, in the light with which it brightens the great mystery of 
the grave. To such a system it can bring no addition of dignity or 
strength, that it is part and parcel of the common law. It is not now 
for the first time left to rely on the force of its own evidences, and 
the attractions of its own beauty. Its sublime theology confounded 
the Grecian schools in the fair conflict of reason with reason. The 
bravest and wisest of all the Caesars found their arms and their 
policy unavailing, when opposed to the weapons that were not carnal, 
and the kingdom that was not of this world. The victory which Por¬ 
phyry and Diocletian failed to gain is not, to all appearance, reserved 
for any of those, who have, in this age, directed their attacks against 
the last restraint of the powerful, and the last hope of the wretched. 
The whole history of Christianity shows, that she is in far greater 
danger of being corrupted by the alliance of power, than of being 
crushed by its opposition. Those who thrust temporal sovereignty 
upon her, treat her as their prototypes treated her Author. They bow 
the knee and spit upon her; they cry 44 Hail," and smite her on the 
cheek; they put a sceptre in her hand, but it is a fragile reed; they 
crown her, but it is with thorns; they cover with purple the wounds 
which their own hands have inflicted upon her; and inscribe magni¬ 
ficent titles over the cross on which they have fixed her, to perish in 
ignominy and pain.— Macaulay. 

ANGER. 

Where there's 

Power to punish, 'til tyranny to rage ; 

Anger is no attribute of justice ; 

’Tis true she’s painted with a sword, but looks 
As if she held it not; though war be in 
Her hand, yet peace dwells in her face. 
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WANTED, ORANGE GROVE SALLY. 

Thb son wfts shining with tropical splendour through the casement of 
my chamber, by the very intensity of its rays forbidding the sluggard 
to enjoy his stolen repose, and calling him forth to breathe the pure 
morning-air. Yet how delicious to one far away from friends and 
home, are those imperfect visions that flit so rapidly across the mind, 
at the time when deep deep has just ceased to bury memory in 
forgetfulness, and when wakeful consciousness, not fully aroused, 
recalls not the sober realities of existence to dispel our visions of bliss. 
Where is the man, where is the stoic or philosopher, who has not 
enjoyed these morning and evening dreams, and yielded himself to 
their untiring fruition ? If one can be found, though I admire his 
resolution, I envy him not his plain, practical existence. 

From such a state of listlessness, protracted beyond its ordinary 
limits, I was now aroused by the shrill tones of the negro boy, who 
officiated as groom to the little pony, which this morning seemed 
destined to a reprieve from its usual task. The little urchin, holding 
the reins in his hand, lay basking in the sunbeams, singing at the 
pitch of his voice some favourite negro air, to while away the time, or 
perhaps to quickeu the movements of his master. 

I hastened to prepare for my ride, and seek my companion, who 
usually anticipated me in my movements, but who this morning 
seemed for once to have yielded himself to the enjoyment in favour of 
which I have already said so much. I found him yet apparently 
buried in sleep, with his face concealed upon the pillow. 

“ Roswell, Roswell! arouse, and boast not for a week, at least, of 
your early rising.” 

“ I feel little inclined to boast of anything, except that my eyes 
have been suddenly changed from blue to black ; which you know is 
my favourite colour.” 

“ The change appears not to be confined to your eyes, but to have 
extended over your cheeks and face; And 1 must say, that in appear¬ 
ance you arc by no means improved, notwithstanding your opinion to 
the contrary.” 

41 1 think I must set up as an author. Just feel how very prominent 
the bump of imagination has become. Ah! and memory too; why, 
as sure as fate, I am a mathematician and a linguist. Just feel my 
head.” 

“ You have all the bumps a phrenologist could desire. But, jesting 
aside, have you been dissipating, you dog? * Facilis decenms averni.’” 

44 Well said, well said I I have had a * practical 9 demonstration of 
your learned quotation, as my old schoolmaster, whom we wickedly 
called * Jack/ used to say, when applying a certain * instrument' to 
our shoulders. Having travelled toward the lower regions, no later 
than last night, as fast as the httraction of gravitation, diminished 
only by the friction of a few rocks, and the resistance Of some bushes 
and briars, conld carry me.” 

“ Come, come ! Explain, or I ride.” 

14 Were you ever at the Bluff ! 99 

” Certainly.” 

41 What kind of a place, think you, is it ?” 

” A rough, wild, romantic Spot, fit only for runaway negroes and 
madmen, like yourself. Have you wandered there, to be robbed and 
beaten ? ” 

II Yes, ray good fellow, as you say, robbed, and of a treasure most 
inestimable—to Wit, my heart—and beaten most abominably; that is, 
in a foot-race, with one of the loveliest angels man ever beheld. Look 
here 1 a shawl she dropped. See! it is rich and costly. It must 
belong to some lady of wealth, and as for beauty, I can attest—— 
Nonsense, my bruises are trifles ! 99 

It would be too tedious to narrate the long conversation that 
followed; the amount of it may, however, briefly be told. 

* * * * 

r The preceding evening had been one of remarkable brilliancy, and, 
seduced by its beauty, he had wandered far among the wild and barren 
tucks, to a point at the extremity of the island, usually denominated 
the Bluff. This spot is remarkable for its wild, uncultivated appear¬ 
ance, and for the high mountains which rise abruptly from out the 
sea. At this point, the ocean around, even in the mildest weather, is 
agitated and rough, and the waves dash wildly and tumultuously 
among the sunken reefs, and in a storm are thrown high upon the 
sides of the mountains. And the air of loneliness and solitude is 
increased by the ruins of a once noble mansion, and its adjoining 
works now scattered in gloomy confusion upon the spot where they 
once stood. Here he had wandered to indulge his romantic dreams, 
and enjoy the truly noble scenery the place afforded. There in the 
bright moonbeams, far over the glassy ocean, lay St. John’s Tartola, 


and St. Thomas in the distance; and above and around him, 
the steep and broken mountains, overgrown with bushes at 
save where here and there some loose rock, driven from it 
the hurricane, had furrowed a path along the side of the mr 

He had abandoned his horse, and clambered along the 
cliff to the farthest accessible point, where, throwing himsr 
rock, he soon became entirely absorbed in his own reflection 
he had lain for some time unconscious, when, aroused to hi 
by the falling of a stone, and looking upward in the dit 
beheld to his astonishment a being scarcely discernible in 
height, leaping from stone to stone, along the sides of the 
an agility scarcely credible. As the object descended and a< 
the form and figure of a female, tall, graceful, and exquisit* 
became distinctly visible. She was entirely robed in white 
veil was thrown about her head; her gown, too, as it ih 
breeze, the bright moonbeams shining upon it, seemed alsu 
whiteness. White slippers covered her most beautiful feet 
shawl was thrown over her shoulders. She descended n 
where my companion had concealed himself behind a pro 
breathless in wonder and admiration, and seating herself oi 
drawing her white shawl close around her, sat motionles 
itself, apparently contemplating the soft, blue ocean be 
seeking some object upon its surface. It was long be 
escaped her, then merely a sigh, followed by a sob and ar 
of disappointment. 

My companion could no longer contain his impatience, 
from his place of concealment, commenced an addrt* 
follows:— 

44 Fair lady! you behold before you one ready at ai 
and under any circumstance to defend you, while a drop 

The fair one waited not to hear the completioa of 
her volunteer champion, but springing from her place, 
doe up the sides of the mountain. 

“ Adored! beloved ! leave me not. Hear me ! hear 

He did follow, indeed ; but his course was short; 1 
missing his foothold, after rolling among rocks ■ 
fortunately for the entire safety of his benes, lodged 
sand on the shore. 

* * * * 

The next evening found us mounted on our ponies, ' 
to the spot, winch, in addition to its natural attractio 
invested with charms of romance. Our little anima 
along; small in size, but monsters in wickedness. W « 
been to St. Croix, will forget its ponies! their t 
caprices, and sometimes, their sheer, unprovoked wi 
numberless trials, I finally procured one to my liking- * 
specimen of a horse in miniature—a complete coquc 
tripping along with all the airs of a boardimg.t . 
exhibiting before her admirers. And when « branch ^ * 
lofty oocoa-nut trees, with which the road is border 
path, dislodged from its place by the wind, it was a 
with what assumed terror she would shy across the * ■ 
was an unaccustomed sight, and then, timidly ad' 
step over the same. My companion, however, w: 
mounted, on a shaggy little beast, ugly to the e; 
single trait in its disposition to redeem its extern 
possessing all the evil qualities that horseflesh is 1) 
would start, and neither curb nor bridle would re. 
as suddenly eavne to a stand, and neither whip no 
it. It had also a provoking practise of throwing 
simultaneously in the air, to the Imminent danger 
when the whip in punishment was applied, won' 
little neck, and throw up its wicked eye in the fa* 
an air of the greatest contempt imaginable. 

The road from Frederickstadt to the Bluff on 
the island is one of peculiar beauty, winding a' 
ocean, and bordered with a range of lofty cocoa-) 
here and there with the orange, the Otaheii 
oleander. The rich fields of sugar-cane cover < 
the eye can reach, even to the summits of t 
which, with their conical tops towering one a 
the background with strange regularity; and 
their sides and at their bases, 44 La Grange,” 

Hall,” and 44 Mount Washington” surround 
groves and neat negro villages. As we appro 
ever, all traces of cultivation gradually disay 
wild, unbroken scenery burst upon us. 
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I Haring pursued a broken path as far as possible, we had just 
| dismounted, and were fastening our ponies to a stunted tree, in order 
to creep our way on foot along the cliffs to the beach, where we pro* 

| posed to lie in ambush, when a dark object was seen advancing from 

I the very direction in which lay our course. To meet any one in this 

secluded spot was of itself a wonder. Who could it be ? what object ? 

I why here ? were thoughts which naturally occurred to us, alone as we 
1 were, in this desolate spot. 

j As the object advanced frorq under the shade of the cliffs, the 
person of a negro man became distinct in the bright moonlight. He 
/ was apparently a runaway slave. His person unusually tall and erect, 
and his limbs, being entirely exposed from the belt around his waist 
upward, admirably formed, and his chest bold and expanded. In fine, 
he was one of those negroes not frequently met with in the West 
Indies, who seem entirely to have lost the characteristics of the 
African race; and who, but for their degradation, might, by their 
personal appearance, command respect. 

u Good night, massa.” 

“Well, boy, what news ?** 

“ Massa, dis place no good.” 

“ Well, what briags you here, then ?” 

Me seek fagot, massa. But de jumbie here, dis place no good.” 

“ Jombies never touch buckra boy, only bad negroes.” 

“ Ha, ha, massa, no for true; catch poor nigger and buckra, too. 
Go borne, massa. De storm come, de wind blow, and massa fall in de 
water. Go home, massa.” 

“ Come, come, boy, enough of this nonsense. Clear the way, and 
out sbout your business. Here's five stivers; go, buy grog, or tobacco 
if you prefer it.” 

With African submission, be quietly relinquished the path, yet 
shewing, in his anxious countenance, as I thought, a deeper interest 
in what lay beyond than he was willing to acknowledge. 

After a variety of mishaps, we, at length, attained the beach; and, 
concealed beneath the point of a projecting rock, in breathless silence, 

■ each became soon absorbed in Ms own contemplations, or wrapt in 
admiration at the scene before him. Time passed rapidly on. The 
t moon was now high in the heavens, and the midnight hour approach¬ 
ing. The early part of the evening had been remarkably mild and 
serene. But now the bright surface of the heavens was occasionally 
obstructed by passing clouds, which drove rapidly across the sky, 
indicating, as the negro had foretold, a coming storm. The waves, 
as they dashed among the rocks, were capped with foam; and the 
wind bore the spray high against the sides of the adjacent mountains. 
Our situation had, in fact, become exceedingly uncomfortable, if not 
dangerous, for the sea had risen, and was still rising rapidly; and, 
unless the winds ceased soon, our retreat might he cut off. As for 
myself, the wet spray had much damped my ardour ; and, for some 
time, I had been sighing for the repose of my couch. My companion, 
too, began to exhibit various signs of impatience and uneasiness. 

( Now humming a low tune, presently buttoning his coat tight around 
his neck, and shifting his place, with a suppressed “ confound it." 

• * # • 

The object of our search soon appeared from above the brow of the 
highest cliff, standing on one of the uttermost ledges at a dizzy height. 
Her loose garments flapped wildly in the wind; and as she leaned 
forward, apparently endeavouring to penetrate the vale below, her 
situation seemed dangerous in the extreme. My companion seized my 
arm in terror. Soon she disappeared, but presently again became 
visible, on one of the wild tracks cleared by the rolling rocks. Her 
figure was light, and she leaped, with astonishing agility, from rock to 
rock along the side of the steep mountain—pausing, however, every 
now and then, listening intently, and gazing earnestly into the darker 
space beneath. She had now descended more than half way down the 
mountain, and her beautiful form was becoming more distinctly visible. 
Her robes were, as on the preceding evening, of the purest white, and 
her dress, save a loose mantle thrown around her shoulders, io every 
respect the same- At this spot she paused, in apparent incertitude, 
now advancing and now retreating, and then, again, pausing in 
meditation. At thin m o men t, a dap of thunder was ueard; and a few 
diops of rain, the precursors of e shower, fell. Her resolution was 
taken—she leaped into the path, toward the very spot where we lay 
concealed. Our curiosity was then to be gratified. 

44 Halloo, dare. Halloo, arena.’’ 

On tuning round, upon the brew of the opposite hill, on which we 
bad met on the preceding*part of the evening, we beheld the negro; 
his arms were now throwing wildly around 1dm, as he raised his shrill 
voice to its highest pitch. There was an inexpressible wildness in his 


manner; and as his voice was borne upon the blast from his distorted 
person, it seemed as if some spirit liad been suddenly summoned from 
the lower world. 

44 Dog ! scoundrel! What means he ? what does he want ?” 

44 It little matters now what he wants, our night's wor* is done. 
There flies your incognita—already on the top of the mountain—now, 
she is gone. Come, now let’s make the best of our way home.” 

44 I'll flog the dog.” 

44 Keep cool; keep cool. Better say nothing.” 

44 As to keeping oool—it were difficult, with this wet jacket and 
these winds, to be otherwise.” 

We now joined the negro, who informed us that our ponies had 
loosened themselves from their fastenings; and that, having chased 
them over the hills, he had finally secured them ; for which service he 
hoped we would reward him with an additional five stivers. 

The rain poured in torrents, as our horses quietly ambled along; 
their riders, completely drenched, felt little inclined to observation; 
occasionally, however, a dialogue like the following would occur :— 

44 Strange.” 

41 Cannot comprehend it.” 

44 Nor I.” 

44 Wish we had remained at home.” 

44 And I.” 

Thus we jogged along till we arrived in sight of Frederickstadt, and 
the cheering sight of a burning lamp in our bedroom-window, before 
us. Wet and fatigued, we were already, in anticipation, enjoying the 
shelter of home. But troubles never come alone; we were now 
crossing a bridge, over a lagoon, when my pony suddenly shying ,to 
my surprise I found myself quietly stretched in the soft, mud of the 
road. At the same moment, hearing a splash, on looking around I 
beheld my companion's pony ; his legs elevated high in the air, so as 
render his body nearly perpendicular to the earth, and Roswell- poor, 
fellow, up to his neck in the lagoon. This- however, was but a trifling 
accident—inasmuch as we were both before thoroughly drenched.by 
the rain—merely subjecting us to the necessity of footing our way 
home; as the sagacious little beasts, finding themselves at liberty, 
claimed certain inalienable privileges appertaining thereto; to wit, the 
government of their own motions, food, and the pursuit of shelter. 

Before retiring for the night, we mutually promised to kefep quiet 
on the subject of our adventure until time or further investigation 
should disclose its nature. But we were not long doomed to suffer 
the torture of uncertainty; the next day, the government newspaper 
was published, and the following advertisement appeared both iu 
Danish and English :— 

41 Five hundred pieces of eight reward !!!—Ran away from 
me, manager of 4 Orange Grove,' Sally, a likely negro wench, about 
twenty years of age, tall, slender, and of rather a handsome person. 
When the said Sally absconded, she took with her a variety of dresses 
and ornaments of the daughters of Mr. Van Bosk irk, proprietor; for 
the recovery of which an additional reward will be given. When last 
heard of, she had been seen in the vicinity of the Bluff, where she 
is believed to he lurking, aided by one 4 Bill.' a runaway from the 
4 Taney.'— Mtchael M'Sluney, Manager of ‘Orange Grove.'" 


DAFFODILS. 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see. 

You haste away so soou, 

As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 

Stay, stay, 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even-song! 

And having prayed together,, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as you. 

We have as short a spring. 

As quick a breath to meet decay, 

Ae you or any thing. 

We die 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 

Like to the summer's rain. 

Or as the pearls of morning dew. 

Ne'er to be found again. Hsrbiok. 
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TO ADYEBTISEBS. 

" THE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE ” has a large and steadily-increasing circulation in the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies, and America, and offers peculiar advantages as an advertising medium to all those who administer to the neces¬ 
sities or luxuries of the fairer portion of the public. Unlike newspapers and publications of an ephemeral or purely literary chancy 
which are either tom up or shelved as soon as read, this Magazine remains during the intervals of its publication in the ahow-roonu i 
the fashionable milliner, the work-room of the practical modiste, and the boudoir of the lady of wealth, continually referred to, and con¬ 
tinually under the eye of precisely that class of customers which it is presumed to be most the interest of advertisers to attract. 


-KEATING'S PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING I 
POWDER.—This Powder is quite harmless to animal I 
life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, 
Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mosquitos, Moths in furs, 
and every other species of Insect. Sportsmen will find 
this an invaluable remedy for destroying Fleas in their 
Docs, as also Ladies for their Pet Doqs. It is per¬ 
fectly harmless in its nature, and may be applied with¬ 
out any apprehension, as it has no qualities deleterious 
to animal life. Sold in packets Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s- 6d- 
each, or post free for 14, or 36 postage stamps, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Church¬ 
yard, London, E.C. Proprietors of Hotels and Board¬ 
ing-Houses, Heads of Families, &c., will be interested in 
the following “ Torquay, May 17th, 1859- Sir,— i 
Please to send per return of post 2s. 6d. worth of Per- J 
sian Insect-Destroying Powder, stamps enclosed. My 
family has three Hotels in this part of Devon. * * * 

I have recommended it to* Mr.-of this town, and 

many others." 

Important to Shippers , Drapers , and Mantle Makers. 

AUTUMN FASHIONS. 

At MISS RYAN'S Counter, 106, Ground Floor 
Pantheon, Oxford Street, near the Conser¬ 
vatory. 

JUST ARRIVED FROM PARIS.—All the newest 
designs in dress for the coming season. Mantles. 
Jacquettes, Bodies, Sleeves, Skirt Trimming, and 
Children's Dresses trimmed in the most distingue style, 
in fuU-sized Paper Models; a flat pattern given with 
every article. 

£ s. d. 

A set of twelve in a box . . . .110 

A smaller ditto of six . 10s. 6d., post free 011 0 
Bodies . . . .Is. 6d., with sleeves 0 2 6 

Skirt Trimming.0 16 

Children's Dress for Girls or Boys . . Is. 6d. & 2 0 

A single sleeve sent to all parts for Is. 3d. Any 
pattern post free on the receipt of postage stamps or 
money order for the amount. All letters must contain a 
remittance for the goods required. 

GALVANIC INSTITUTE, 31, STRAND. 

Entrance in Villiers Street. 

These Rooms have been opened, under the superin¬ 
tendence of registered qualified Medical Men, for the 
legitimate application of Galvanism in the treatment of 
Nervous Diseases, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Asthma, In¬ 
digestion, &c. Hours of attendance, 12 to 5 (Sundays 
excepted). 

Ordinary Medical Attendant, Mr. J. Smellie, Surgeon. 


MODELS OF 

AUTUMN MANTELETS FROM PARIS. 

IMPORTANT TO CLOAK-MAKERS, DRAPERS, 
SHIPPERS, ETC. 

TUTAHATHT.fi BAUD ET T.T.TUTTT, 

Dessinateurs pour L'Impbratrice, 

Have forwarded to England, their Autumn Designs in 
PAPER MODELS (life size) of all the 

NEW PARISIAN MANTELETS. 

They are trimmed exactly as they are to be worn in 
Paris ; and, as the proper proportions are strictlv 
adhered to in Cutting, an even turning more or less wifi 
make them fit any figure. 

MAD AMES BAUD ET LEBARRE’S 

SHOW ROOMS, 

6, Wan8ford Place, Camden Town, London, 
Opposite COLLEGE STREET. 

Paper Models sent per post to any part of the 
United Kingdom.— A Price List free on application. 

Money Orders payable to Adels Lebarre. 

Just Published, Tenth Edition, price Is. 

“OH THE LOSS OF TEETH,” 

And as now restored by the NEW PATENT SYSTEM 
of SELF-ADHESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES 
or LIGATURES,and also without extracting any teeth 
or roots, or any painful operation; the result of twenty 
years'practice. By THOMAS HOWARD, Surgeon- 
Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The invention is of importance to many persons; and 
those interested in it should read this Treatise. 

Simpkin and Marshall, and all Booksellers; or sent 
free by post by Mr. Howard, 17, George Street, Han¬ 
over Square. 

“ A book that will be read with pleasure and profit by 
all who are about to seek dental advice, and emanating 
from such quarters may be relied upon."— Blackwood's 
Ladies* Maoazinb. 

“ This treatise should be read by all those who are 
compelled to resort to artificial teeth ; the authoris 
great experience and acknowledged success give him a 
title to the reader's confidence."— Kent Herald. 

“Much that is curious, and more that is valuable, 
will be found in this treatise on the teeth."— Briqhton 
Herald. 


CARDS.-BEST QUALITY. 

A COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVED in ujtnk.iftl 
FIFTY superfine CARDS PRINTED for2i.p«tfe 
Wedding Cards for Ladies and Gentlemen, 50 eid,iai 
50 Enamelled Envelopes, with maiden Dame prN 
inside,. 10s. 6d., post free for stamps.—P. Cruets. 
Heraldic Engraver, 25, Cranboum Street, Lekesxr 
Square, London, W.C. 

CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 

and GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for tracing 
Arms, Pedigrees, and Histories of nearly ewry FM 
in the United Kingdom, America, Ac. No fee fa 
search of arms. Plain sketches, 2s. 6d.; inbenkr 
colours, 5s. Tracing pedigree, with original gnu 4; 
arms, 10s.—T. Culleton, Genealogist, 26, 

Street, Leicester Square, W.C. The studio and Btra? 
open daily. 

CULLETON’S BOOK PLATES, 

With Anns, 10s.; Crest Plate, 5s.; Crest engnnda 
seal or ring, 7s.; Arms on ditto, 24s.; Crest os sd\ 
die for stamping note paper, 6s.—25, Cranbourn 
Leicester Square, W.C. N.B. Seal Engraver ind 
Sinker to her Majesty and the Board of Trade. 

CULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES 

—Patent Lever— for stamping note-paper with inio& 
crest, or name and address, 15s., at 25, Cranbouni&r^ 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 

MARK YOUR LINEN 

with CULLETON*S PATENT ELECTRO-SIDB 
PLATES. The most easy, prevents the ink sprewBag 
and never washes out. Any person can use ^ 
Initial Plate, Is.; Name Plate, 2s. 6d. *, set of 
Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crests, 5s., with directions. 
free for stamps. 

Observe — 25, Cranboum Street, Leicester Sqa’ 
London, W.C. 

BLACK I BLACK 11 BLACK HI 

SAMUEL OSMOND and Co., DYERS, 8, fry 
Newgate Street, London, inform the Public the? b* 
made arrangements for Dying Black for Bounin 
every Wednesday, returning the Name in a its &?- 
when required. French Merino and Cachmere Dre#» 
dyed colours that look equal to new. Bed Furniture 
Drawing-room Suites Cleaned or Dyed and Finished. 

Shawls, Dresses, and Cloaks of every deicripti^ 
Cleaned, and the colours preserved. 

Established above a Century. 
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SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


COURTS OF EUROPE, 


AMD UNIVERSALLY PREFERRED AMD ESTEEMED. 

ROWLAM)S’ UNIQUE REQUISITES 

FOR THE HAIR, THE SKIN, AND THE TEETH, 

Are universally held in high estimation ; and the fact of the distinguished Patronage they enjoy, their general use in all countries, and the numerous Testi- 
—wiisl s constantly received of their efficacy, sufficiently prove the value of their “'MACASSAR OIL/' “ KALYDOR," and “ ODONTO." 


SIXTY YEARS OF SUCCESS HAVE PROVED BEYOND QUESTION THAT 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

POSSESSES EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES FOR PROMOTING- THE GROWTH AND IMPROVING AND 

BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR. 

It; nrevents Hair from falling off or turning grey—strengthens weak hair—produces a thick and luxuriant growth— and makes it BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, CURLY, 
mad GLOSSY. Subduing all relaxing tendencies, it firmly keep* the hair in curl and other decorative formations during many hours, unimpaired by damp 
weather, crowded assemblies, the dance, or equestrian exercise. Thoroughly eradicating all obstructions to which the heads of children are particularly 
liable, this celebrated Oil generates with infancy an ample growth cf beautiful hair , and will sustain it in luxuriant perfection through all stages of existence. 
Ito invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage of ROYALTY and the ARISTOCRACY throughout Europe; while its introduction into the NURSERY* 
mi ROYALTY, and the numerous Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits. 

CAUTION.— On the Wrapper of each Bottle are the Words, “ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL/' &c., in white letters, and their Signature 
*A. ROWLAND k SONS/'in Red Ink. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, AND SOFT AND FAIR HANDS AND ARMS, 

ARB REALISED BY THB OSE OF 

ROWLANDS’ EALTDOR, 

AN ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARATION OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO THE SUPPORT OF FEMALE BEAUTY. 

This Royally-patronised and Ladies-esteemed Specific possesses balsamic properties of surprising energy, and is perfectly free from MIHKRAL or any 
Pbrwicio us admixture., It eradicates Tans, Fi'eckles, Timples , Spots, JRedne's. and other Cutaneous Visitations, gradually realising a delicately clear and soft 
akin • transforms even the most fallow Complexion into one of a healthy and juvenile bloom, imparts a delicacy and softness to the Neck, Hands, and Amu ; 
and, by due perseverance in its application, promotes a free and uninterrupted exercise of those important functions of the Skin, which is of the utmost 
necessity for the preservation of health, and attainment and continuance of a beautiful complexion.—Price 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per bottle. 

CAUTION.— The Word® “ROWLANDS' KALYDOR/* Ac., are on the Wrapper, and their Signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS," in Red 
Ink, at foot. 


THE TEETH AND HEALTH. 

A good set of teeth ever insures favourable impressions while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards tif 
general health by the proper mastication of food, and the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR 

PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value in 

IMPROVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE TEETH, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

AND IN RENDERING THE BREATH SWEET AND PURE. 

It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 

PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS, 

Renders the Gums Firm and Healthy, and fixes the Teeth firmly in their Sockets. 

Itii important to observe, that when used in early life it prevents all aches in the Teeth and Gums—effaces spots and discoloration—eradicates scurvy—and, 
in a word, soon realizes the chief attribute of Health and Beauty—A FINE SET OF TEETH ! 

As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic purifier of the Breath, Teeth, and Gums ever known, ROWLANDS' ODONTO has, for a long series of 
yean, occupied a distinguished place at the Toilets of the Sovereigus and the Nobility throughout Europe ; while the general demand for it at once announce* 
ike favour in which it is universally held.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CAUTION.—The words “ROWLANDS' ODONTO" are on the Label, and “A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden/* engraved on the 
C aa c rniner.t Stump affixed to each box. 


SOX.D BY THE PROPRIETORS, AND 8Y CHEMISTS A PERFUMERS. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS ! I I 
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LONDON AND PARIS 

LADIES’ MAGAZINE OF FASHION, 

polite filtrate, etc. 

I No. 347. NOVEMBEB, 1859. Voi. 32. 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard DBS Ita liens, 2 9th October, 1859. 

Chbrjs Amu,— The materials now in request are popelines, plaid 
satins, velours de laine, reps, plain taffetas of dark colours, pekins for 
common wear, taffetas a cannelures, simple or spotted stripes large and 
small, checks and various fabrics of silk and worsted in richer materials, 
in dice, figured large stripes or in sprigs of flowers ; the reps de laine 
are very pretty this season, both as to colours and the fineness of the 
material. Plaids are always fashionable in Paris in the autumn, the 
favourite one is blue, green, and black, with a very narrow red stripe. 

Stripes prevail in woollen materials as much as silks; some are also 
in bands of velvet and gros imperial, enriched by flowers camaieux, 
which have an excellent effect; these dresses in stripes prove that the 
skirts this season will be plain, very long, very full, and put in deep 
flutes. 

Redingotes will be worn this winter, they will be edged by black or 
contrasting colour of velvet. 

Moires antiques are less in favour than the moire francaises ; satins 
are numerous, and, it is said, will suit both carriage and ball dresses. 

Corsages will be worn very high, and richly ornamented by guimps ; 
les marechales and epaulets give them a very aristocratic stamp ; the 
skirts will be ornamented in front, corresponding with the bodies ; 
basques are not worn; he dresses continue to form train behind at 
the waist, they are in deep folds. Open bodies are again seen, which 
render an embroidered guimp inside indispensable. 

Nothing can be more varied than sleeves are now; some are bouffant 
the whole length, or in small bouillons and deep trimming, or open of 
a square form; half tight with revere mousquetaire, some are double ; 
or pagode eutounoir, which is small at the top, very wide at the bottom ; 
or with several frills, or jacket and deep frill; but the closed sleeves 
will be very general; those closing partially at the wrist are very 
pretty, they have been used for some time for silk or velvet dresses. 

Flounces arc rather out of favour, it is expected the winter will com¬ 
plete their reign ; the latest manner of wearing three narrow ones at 
the bottom of the skirt, leaving all the upper part unornamented, has 
not been much approved; a dress ornamented with guimp is much 
handsomer and more elegant than these nondescript flounces, which 
only cause regret for that pretty style of three flounces rising to the 
waist; one style which rather counteracts the effect is, by placing a 
trimming of velvet or ruches of taffetas very full above the flounces, a 
dress in this style of pearl grey glac£, with white, having flounces 
according to the present fashion, had above each flounce a band of 
Terrv velvet a quarter of a yard wide placed en biais at intervals to 
the knee, the bands being edged as the flounces by a narrow white 
blond. 

Redingotes will be fashionable this season, a mixed material of silk 
and wool will be used for them, bordered by black or any contrasting 
colour in velvet. In-door dresses are composed of a skirt that forms 
train of silk and worsted mixture, or Irish popeline, quilted with a 
veste Zouave of cloth, embroidered and braided in black or corres¬ 
ponding colour ; some ladies wear the veste Zouave of velvet, which is 
ornamented by gold braid. 

.In children’s dresses we may name one of grey popelinc, with double 
skirt, each edged by a band of grey velvet to match the body of the 
Irlandaise form, low with revere, each revers edged with grey velvet; 
half long sleeves, with reversed bouillon, and wide revers edged by 
grey velvet; the ceinture of this frock tied behind with long ends, and 
was of rich velvet. Another of blue taffetas was ornamented with 
three flounces, on each of which were five rows of blue velvet in 
graduated shades, from the clear blue of the dress, to the darkest shade 
of blue; this dress was made high, round at the waist, and ceinture of 
dark blue velvet tied behind with ends ; the sleeves were formed of 
three frills, edged with velvet as the flounces, and with an epaulette 
formed of a noeud and ends of velvet. 

Guimpine is more worn than ever on shawls; as well as guimps, 
cords, fringes, tassels are all used ou the bodies of dresses, skirts and 
winter cloaks. Chenille fringe is used on flounces of the same colour 


as the dress; the sleeves and edges of the jacket are equally trimmed 
with it; the guimps used on thin materials are very varied and pretty £ 
some taffetas dresses in wide stripes of two shades of the same colour, 
have a guimp of the same colour on each stripe; others of plain taffeta* 
are ornamented en tablier by a kind of lace guimp attached to the 
material by tassels, which droop at each side the whole length; the- 
body has the same trimming, forming plastron before and behind, and 
on the sleeves it is placed as if closing them from the top to the elbow. 
Some of the ornaments on bodies are with epaulets; sleeves are of 
every description. 

Autumnal bonnets have been introduced rather early this year ; one 
re 8€n ^ ®* arr j^ z of green taffetas, mixed with plaid velvet 
and black lace, forming small round veil; behind another of violet 
taffetas, was ornamented in a new style two large very full macaron* 
of violet and black taffetas, placing nearly on the top of the head con¬ 
fined a bunch of casoar feathers; these feathers are become very 
fashionable, and are worn on the Louis XIII. hat, as well as the long 
white and grey feather, named the Empress. 

Bonnets will be decidedly larger than they were worn during the 
summer ; that is to say, they will encircle the face more. The voilettea 
of black lace will be worn more than ever on the bonnets; they are 
a^so used on dress cap of blond placed on the crown of the cap, and 
sometimes falling on the shoulders. 

Velvet is much worn on straw bonnets with the casoar feather, which 
is more fashionable than ever. Leghorns are pretty trimmed with 
black velvet and moss roses; or the Bengal rose, black and pink, is a 
very fashionable mixture ; but velvet bonnets are now appearing, and 
the favourite mauve colour is again introduced; one in this material 
was with the front draped inside and out, and had a small bunch of 
the tips of feathers on the left side, others have bunches of hcarts-ease 
in velvet. 

A bonnet of black, near the crown, had a plisse of currant coloured 
velvet, partially covering the front, about four fingers in width; inside 
were daisies of the same colour. A bonnet of green velvet in two 
shades, had a bouquet of feathers in light and dark green, inside was a 
bandeau of velvet, with two little tips of feathers. 

The confections or cloaks are made very full and long; the manteaux 
a chale or pelerine frontin, have replaced the burnous; for neglig^ > 
there are pretty woollen materials, enriched with guimps, and hand¬ 
some ones are of taffetas, trimmed with plisses, or of velvet with 
berthe or pelerine, either of guimpe or of point de Hongric. Some 
shawls of velvet are covered by embroidery, they are trimmed with 
three deep frills of lace, and fall almost to the bottom of the dress ; 
other manteaux are with large sleeves, and are also very long. 

Pardessus of velvet, silk, or woollen materials will be worn, they are 
not new, but are still iu favour; some manteaux are with capuchon 
bonne femme (the full hood), and are short, whilst others envelope the 
dress. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATF* I .—Carriage Drees.— Robe of taffetas, the skirt covered 
with flowers, headed by a narrow velvet high body, closing with small 
buttons, pagoda sleeves, with bouillons on the upper part. Bonnet of 
straw, trimmed with velvet. 

Youny Ladies* Dress .—Robe of taffetas, the body and skirt without 
division at the waist; a very wide pliss£ a la vieille, with small ruche 
at each edge, is placed a little above the hem; bouillon sleeves, with 
epaulets and revers plisses. Coiffure of hair, with resille of corah 

Dinner Di*ess.— Robe of moire, with double skirt, the upper one 
ornamented by guimp in festous ; high body, with fichu of black lace 
and ribbon ; the sleeves are rather Bhort, in frills, with under ones in 
bouillons of tulle. Coiffure of white lace. 

PLATE II.— Walkiny Dress—'Robe of plaid popeline, with velvet 
jacket; mantcau of black silk, with hood ; capote of paille de riz, 
trimmed with pink Terry velvet, lace, and velvet flowers. 

Promenade Dress. —Kobe of taffetas, with double skirt and high 
body, with pelerine; manteau of cloth, with hood, trimmed with 
fringe. Bonnet of inarron velvet and black lace. 
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Carriuge Dress .—Robe of moire with double skirt, each bordered by 
a fancy trimming, edged by black velvet; the body is plain, closing 
with small buttons, ana is without separation at the waist; half long 
bell sleeves, with trimming as the skirt. Bonnet of piuk Terry velvet 
and black lace. 

PLATE III .—Dinner Dress .—Robe of taffetas with double skirt, 
the lower one has a deep flounce with rosaces of guimp at the top, 
similar ones ornament the sides of the upper skirt and frill of the bell 
sleeve ; the body is with stomacher and small basque, guimpe of tulle 
and bouillon sleeve, and small lace cap. 

Young Lady’s Dress .—Robe of barege with flounces on the skirt, 
headed by a small ruche ; jacket of black lace, ornamented by pink 
ribbon in pliss£s, and nooud with long ends. Coiffure a I’Eugenie, with 
plat of velvet terminating with tassels. 

ChibVs Dress .—Skirt of black silk, with two rows of chenille fringe, 
headed by a guimp trimmir ▼, low body with basques and sleeves to 
the elbow, with epaulets of velvet. Nceud of velvet in the hair. 

PLATE IV.- Evening Dress .—Robe of satin, ornamented en tablier 
by plisse, low body, similarly ornamented; short sleeves of three 
bouillons, under ones and guimpe of lace. Head dress of flowers and 
lace. 

Evening Dress .—Robe of tarlatane with numerous narrow flounces; 
opera cloak with hood of cachemire. Coiffure of hair, with wreath of 
flowers. 

Ball Dress .—Robe of tulle, the skirt covered by flounces, which ter¬ 
minate at the sides, the under skirt of taffetas forming a tablier, with 


POVERTY AND WEALTH. 

BY THEODORE 8. FRY. 

If wealth is full of pleasures, it is also full of danger. I should wish 
my son to possess riches, but not until after he had suffered poverty. 
A man can best examine the real naked features of human nature, 
from a low hovel, or beneath an humble dress. He will then make a 
thousand wonderful discoveries, which are secrets to one bred up in 
luxury. lie will detect the worthlessness of much that is showy, and 
find greatness of soul and beautiful displays of virtue and talent where 
he least expected. The flatterer pulls off his mask when be comes 
into his presence. The virtues of the meek and the good shine out to 
his eyes with their true lustre. The deceits, the hollow show, and all 
the artificial appearances which are kept up before the powerful, are 
laid aside for the humble, who see them in their real shapes and 
colour. The former resembles a spectator in the boxes of the theatre 
during a representation ; the latter a wanderer behind the scenes, who 
beholds the performers in their actual characters. Wealth exercises 
several bad influences upon young men. It deprives them of the 
stimulus to seveie application, and crowds their path with temptations 
to pleasure. How many strong intellects must have lain idle thus, 
like labourers in the sunshine, their work undone because their wants 
were supplied. How many more noble characters, who are now seen 
through past history, like beacon lights over a sea, would have gone 
down to obscurity undistinguished, but that want urged them onward 
to exertions, in the course of which their talents were developed, and 
their integrity brought to the test. Plutarch relates that when Mark 
Antony was in adversity, he voluntarily yielded to the severest toils 
and privations to which the meanest of his troops were subjected, and 
discovered so many noble qualities, that had we seen no more of his 
life, we might justly set him down as a great and virtuous hero; but 
when the tide of fortune again turned in his favour, he became again 
licentious, and cruel, so that he now appears one of the most degraded 
of men. 

To the couclusion which we naturally draw- from this occurrence, 
there are doubtless numerous exceptions. The rich are not necessarily 
bad, or the poor great, but we speak only of the influences of the two 
circumstances of being. 

George and Thomas were friends at school. Both were young, 
cle&r-lieaded, and good-humoured, neither being remarkable for any 
quality of person or mind. They were just like other boys, having 
nothing in their bearing to indicate whether they were to turn out 
corsairs, poets, or orators. If there was observable in them any thing 
worthy of remark, it was the general similarity of their tastes, minds, 
and dispositions. They were both satisfied to beat the hoop, fly the 
kite, and spin the top without wearing out their school-books by any 
unnecessary application, for both would rather have their ears boxed 
than study a lesson. 

I sometimes think what a strange sight it would be if we could 
actually behold, over the crowds of human beings for ever shifting 
around us, the influences by which their lives are, or are to be guided. 
How interesting this would be in a group of school-boys, who, while 


small wreaths of flowers across, and bouquets at the sides; the bodvis 
full, with similar wreath ornamenting it. Coiffure of hair and flowers 

PLATE V.—Bonnet of straw, ornamented with black velvet figures 
ou the crown ; the trimmings of scarlet ribbon and white flowers/ 

Morning cup of muslin, trimmed with a bow and strings of dark blue 
ribbon. 

Carriage bonnet of Tuscan, partly covered with black blond with 
bunches of pink feathers on each 6ide. 1 

Cap of white blond, trimmed with green ribbon edged with velvet. 

Cap of tulle, with scarlet and black trimming. 

Sleeve of muslin, trimmed with black lace, orange-coloured ribbon. 

Bonnet of white silk and mauve velvet, trimmed with bunches of 
white chrysanthemums. 

Pelerine of spotted muslin, embroidered round the edge with a frill. 

Bonnet of grey satin, trimmed with a roll of scarlet satin round the 
front and curtain ; the crown is trinim .1 with black beads, and the 
bows edged with black blond. 

DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

We this month give the model of a sleeve for an indoor jacket of 
cloth, velvet, or other material. As the pattern is only half of the 
sleeve, it will be necessary to hollow out at the armhole in front of the 
sleeve to enable it to set, as the half given forms the back part only • 
the difference consists merely in a rather deep piece cut away at the 
top, in front of the arm. 


playing in their unconscious innocence and carelessness together, are 
each one already entangled inevitably, inextricably in some viewless 
destiny which shall, in time, with irresistible power, draw on his 
young and feeble footsteps—perhaps to misery and perdition, perhaps 
i to greatness and glory. To the eyes of one so gifted, how would 
I Buonaparte have looked in his boyish shape ? What gleaming light— 

! what dark gloom would have by turns attended on liis infant steps ? 

I But these are idle speculations. 

j The two boys at school were early banded over to the different 
influences which coloured their future career, and those were not long 
j in becoming perceptible in their conduct and character. George and 
Thomas were placed at school by their parents at about the same 
period. Thomas was brought by his mother. The carriage door was 
opened by a livery footman, who helped the young master down the 
steps with particular care, paying him at the same time the most 
respectful deference. 

“ I have brought you my boy, Master Thomas, Mr. Robertson,” 
said the fond parent to the conductor of the academy, while her eyes 
glistened with maternal affection. 4 * I have brought you my boy, and 
I shall leave him in your care, I hope, for several years/* 

“ We will do all we can to repay your confidence, Mrs. Green. 
What are your particular wishes respecting his studies ? Will you 
* have them selected with a view to any particular profession.” 

“ Why, my dear sir, it has pleased Providence to endow us with an 
! ample fortune, and he is our only hope; of course, we wish him to 
receive the education of a gentleman; but it is not probable be will 
ever have to work for his living.** 

“ Then, I suppose, a thorough English course of lessons. Let him 
be well grounded in rhetoric, the mathematics, aud—** 
j 44 Oh, my dear sir, no. There is no use in his straining his tender 
mind with such hard studies. Make a gentleman of him, but not a 
! pedagogue, (I beg your pardon, sir).” 

Mr. Ttobertson smiled and bowed. 

44 If there was the slightest possibility of his ever having to earn his 
own bread, it would alter the case; but you know, my dear sir, there 
must be a difference between poor people and rich.*' 

44 He must learn music then, I suppose?" said Mr. Robertson. 

44 Oh, music! certainly, divine music. I wish him to read it at 
sight. You will find a guitar among his things; and I wish you to see 
particularly that he practises. You know that keeps liim bnsy, and 
does not hurt his eyes. See," she added affectionately, placing her 
hand, glittering with jewels, beneath the youngster's chin, and pushing 
■ back the hair from his forehead, 44 dear little fellow, his eyes are already 
| very, very weak.*' 

44 Do you wish him to study any of the classical languages, madam ?” 

44 Who ? what ?** said Mrs. Green, looking up. 

4 * Latin and Greek, madam. Or should you prefer Spanish and 
French ?” 

44 Should you like to study Latin and Greek, and Spanish and 
French, my dear Tom, or any of the other classical languages ?” 

The boy sulked a little, put bis finger in his mouth, and looked down 
i on the floor. The mother kissed him again. 
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| “Dear little, tweet little fellow; do just what you like with him, 
Mr. Robertson; only never punish him, if you please; he is very 
tender dispositioned, and can’t bear to be whipped ; and of all things 
don't let him study a nights, and make him attend to his music and 
dancing; and I wish very much to have him study Italian, it’s to 
useful in singing. Pray, my dear, stand up strait, and be a good boy, 
and behave like a gentleman, and here’s some money for you, my dear, 
and you shall often come home and see us.” 

So saying, although the tears were in her eyes (for mothers are still 
mothers, whether learned or unlearned), she smiled graciously on Mr. 
Robertson ; kissed little Tom again and again; went away a few steps, 
came back exclaiming, 44 the dear, dear little dear;’’ kissed him again, 
and disappeared. The boy was conducted among his companions, in 
due form, and soon began to be interested in their sports. 

A short time afterwards a man, dressed in a plain gray suit, with a 
cane, and feet dusty from an apparently long walk, stopped before the 
door of the academy. He held by the hand a little boy. The new 
comers entered, and the elder addressed himself to Mr. Robertson, 
with whom he had been previously acquainted, with the brevity of a 
man of business. 

44 My son. Master George Steele, sir. I wish to place him at your 
school. His trunk will be here immediately from the neighbouring 
town, where the stage left us.” 

The*conversation usual on such occasions then ensued. Inquiries 
into the boy’s age, tastes, capacities, etc. were made and satisfied, and 
the directions of the parent given respecting the course of study to be 
pursued. 

44 Above all things,” said Mr. Steele, 44 let him form habits of strictly 
moral conduct and of severe industry, and subject himself to the 
discipline of the school without a murmur. If he does not like the 
place he may quit it, but while in it he must make no disturbance of 
any kind, but treat every one with respect. He will have to fight his 
own way through the world. I have been unfortunate, and have 
nothing whatever to leave him hut a good education. If he is worth 
anything, this will be sufficient; if he is idle and irresolute, he will 
sink into poverty and neglect. Remember, George, what you learn 
here will be your only fortune. At an expense which I can scarcely 
sustain, I furnish you with this opportunity of obtaining credit in the 
world. For All else that makes man respectable and happy, you must 
depend upon yourself. 

They shook hands, and parted, and so the two boys commenced 
their education. 

The next important era in the lives of these young gentlemen, was 
the period of their quitting school. It was five years after the preced¬ 
ing circumstances, and they were both about sixteen years of age. 
It happened that about the same time there was a general examination 
in the academy, and the various attainments of George and Thomas 
were thereby disclosed. The latter showed to advantage in nothing 
except a declamation, recited with a considerable flourish of theatrical 
elegance, and a translation from the Italian, for which he received a 
medal. George, on the contrary, discovered a pervading knowledge 
in all the necessary branches. He excited some astonishment by the 
rapidity and ease with which he replied to the casual interrogatories of 
of several men of science, who chanced to be present, in arithmetic, 
algebra, and the mathematics. Two essays from his pen, on law and 
political economy, were listened to with attention and interest; and in 
geography, astronomy, and the various other ordinary departments of 
learning, he appeared perfectly at home. 

The parents of both boys attended this exhibition of their knowledge, 
and both were pleased. 

44 Come, Tom,” said the mamma, kissing her darling, 44 good-bye to 
books and school for ever, and now for pleasure.” 

44 Come, George,” said Mr. Steele, shaking the modest boy by the 
hand, while a quiet smile of pride and pleasure stole over his features, 
44 come, my boy, so far you have done well. I am satisfied with you. 
I am more than satisfied. I am proud of you. But,” he added 
checking himself, 44 my dear boy, you must not fall into the error that 
your education is complete. You have things to learn yet of which 
you have no idea. Do not be vain of what you have acquired. 
Although I am praising your past exertions, I praise you more for what 
I expect you to do than for what you have done.” 

44 1 know, father,” replied George, 44 it would be foolish in me to 
he proud, for I recollect having read the other day that Sir Isaac 
Newton said, even of all Mi knowledge, that it seemed no more than a 
pebble is to the ocean.” 

44 Right, George, right, my son, perfectly right; so now let us return 
home, and teach you business and the world. All that you have 
learned here is but as a weapon, which must now be used.” 


44 But, father, Tom says he has finithed Mi education.” 

44 No roan's education is jinitked till he is in his grave,” said the 
father. 

And so the boys started in life. 

We will imagine, if the reader pleases, that another period of five 
years has elapsed. The schoolboys have now grown up to manhood, 
both inspired in all their actions with the precepts of their parents. 
The one, that he would 44 never have to work for his living;” the 
other, that 44 for all that makes man respectable and happy he must 
depend upon Mmtelf 

At the age of twenty-one, George was taken into partnership with 
the honse which for five years he had served with the purest integrity 
and the most unremitting care. While he devoted an ample portion 
of his time to the necessities of his avocation, he still found leisure 
occasionally to run through a book, keeping alive his taste, and 
amusing his fancy. He had reviewed his school studies with great 
profit. His more matured understanding and experience let in light 
npon many passages which were before dark to him. Sometimes, 
indeed, he sighed, as he beheld the fine equipages around him, and 
wished heaven had blessed him with a fortune; but again he felt that 
he was exempted from many temptations which surround the path of 
those more prosperous. His necessities had drilled him into a severe 
system of economy, and habits of abstemiousness, by which means his 
health remained firm and his mind cheerful, so that when the rewards 
of his unceasing labours began to flow in upon him, he was prepared 
to avail himself of them to the best advantage. 

While this gradual but Bteady improvement was working in the 
situation of George, Thomas was leading a life of pleasure. He had 
grown up into an elegant looking young man, of great taste in points 
of fashion. His will was law touching the cut of a coat or the shape 
of a beaver; and a woman might fall in love with him desperately till 
he opened his mouth, when his first sentiment would break the spell. 
How had he spent his life ? What had he studied ? What had he 
thought? What did he know? What could he do?—He was a 
proficient in horse-flesh ! He could drive a tandem superbly ! You 
could not touch him at billiards, and his dress was always exact and 
perfect; but his mind w as uncultivated, and so was his heart. He was 
prodigal, not generous; and he had never known friendship, because he 
had never felt want. 

He was once trying a pair of splendid bays before a gig, on a pleasant 
summer afternoon. The long train of gay promenaders on either side 
of the Park looked, admired, envied. No one ever appeared better 
while driving. You might take him for Pelham. 

A foot passenger, plainly, but neatly dressed, paused in the middle 
of the street to give him way. It was George. They had seldom met 
since their school-days, but nevertheless recognised each other, and 
bowed. George was carrying a large book under his arm. 

44 What a fool is that plodding fellow,” said Tom, as he quickened 
the pace of his horses with a resounding crack of the whip. 44 How I 
hate a bookworm. Stop, you rascals!’’ 

44 How finely Tom looks,” thought George. 44 1 almost envy him 
those superb horses; but no matter.” 

They both passed on; one to Cato’s, to spend the afternoon and 
evening in smoking, drinking, and carousal; the other to his humble 
home, to drink in with secret delight rich draughts of instruction from 
a work of genius. 

At this period I happened to be well acquainted with them, and had 
an opportunity of watching the different degrees of happiness produced: 
on the one hand, by industry, intelligent study, and moderation in all 
life’s pleasures; and on the other, by luxury and idleness. 

I caught Thomas one day alone. He seemed sad, and even thought¬ 
ful—a strange thing for him. 

44 Well, Tom, what’s the matter ?” 

He yawned, and stretched his limbs. 

44 Really, I don’t know, but I am wretchedly dull stupid.” 

44 How can you be dull with every thing delightful at your command 
—you, who hold tlie key to every avenue of pleasure ?” 

44 Well,” he yawned again, 44 what you say is very true. I don’t 
know how it is, but I am fairly tired out. I can’t contrive to get rid 
of my time.” 

44 Have you nothing to do ?” 

44 Nothing; positively nothing.” 

44 It’s a fine day, why not walk ?” 

44 I’m tired of walking. I hate walking. I never enjoyed a walk in 
my life. Riding has grown tedious, and sailing horrid.” 

44 Suppose you try reading ?” 

44 Oh, dreadful! I could no more sit down and read a book than I 
could fly. I did drag through Waverley, but I was asleep, fast asleep, 
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when I got to finis. I can’t read. I’ve lost the relish. My mind 
wanders away over a thousand objects. I must have excitement, or 1 
am miserable. The day to me is like a long, unpleasant journey ; I am 
always tired to death before i get to the end. Oh, if some one would 
invent a method of passing away the time!” 

I bade him good bye, and left him again yawning and stretching his 
limbs. 

Some time afterwards, I had occasion to spend au evening with 
George. I reproved him for not having visited me. 

“ I blame myself,” he said ; “ but I have scarcely leisure to visit any 
one. My time is occupied continually. I never get through business 
till late in the afternoon, and sometimes in the evening ; and as every 
prospect of my prosperity in the world depends upon my care and 
attention at the counting-room, I am very industrious, I assure you.” 

“ Are you not afraid,” I asked. “ that a too severe application will 
warp your mind, and injure you health ?” 

“ Oh no, 1 am prudent enough to avoid that. I have a most 
cheerful succession of employments, each in some way uniting pleasure 
with utility. The only difficulty I have, is to find time for them all. 
The more I apply myself in this way, the more pleasure I take in 
applying myself. The most melancholy reflection I have is, that 
knowing as I do how short life is, the weakness of my body compels 
me to devote so much of it to sleep, or I regret that fortune has not 
placed in my hands the means to study with less interruption, to 
educate myself according to a higher standard, to travel, and thus 
obtain a wider field of observation.” 

About a year had elapsed when the elegant Mr. Tom Green, suddenly 
abandoned all his old haunts about town ; left off smoking, drinking, 
and swearing; cut off his mustachios and whiskers, and made the 
following soliloquy to the moon one night, as he was returning from 
an evening visit to Henrietta B-. 

“ She is poor, but I have money. I love her, and it would be a 
noble action to choose such a creature from no motive more selfish than 
admiration, llow surprised and delighted she will be when she 
receives my offer—when she is raised from her humble and quiet 
sphere, to my splendour and fashion. I think I ought to marry. I 
think I will marry—I will marry her.” 

Having settled tfie matter thus to his satisfaction, he entered his 
home and went to bed. The next day he wrote her and her father a 
letter. 

“ The old gentleman will be out of his wits with joy,” said he, as he 
pressed down the seal upon the yielding wax. 

The next morning the servaut brought a letter. He reached out his 
hand, with the most self-complaisant feeling imaginable. 

Poor little thing! Let us see how passion looks in the pretty 
periods of the charming Henrietta.” 

He read, with a start, and sudden change of countenance— 

“Deepest regret—highest estimation—valuable as a friend”—Great 
heavens ! “ Painful necessity of declining.” 

He swore a round oath of horror and astonishment, at an event so 
totally unexpected. How a man with fifty thousand pounds, and such 
a person, could be refused by a quiet, modest little girl like Henrietta 

B-, was beyond his conception. But he was not a man to die of 

love. 

“There arc others as good as she, and not quite so particular; so, 
John, saddle Surry, and bring him to the door immediately. Fly, you 
scoundrel.” 

A few weeks afterwards, Mr. George Steele’s marriage with Henrietta 
B — was announced in the daily prints. 

“ Saddle Surry, John; quick, you rascal,” said Mr. Tom Green, when 
he read the paragraph. 

I have one more picture to shew of each. Years passed on. One 
day a gentleman stepped from a gig, which had stopped before the 
door of an elegant mansion, and inquired for Mr. Green. 

“ How is he to day ?” asked the doctor of the nurse. 

“ Worse, sir, much worse ; his pains are excessive. He is peevish 
and disagreeable to his best friends.” 

“ Ay, ay,” observed the physician, “ the gout is a dreadful complaint.” 

As he spoke, he entered the chamber where the poor invalid sat, 
writhing with the anguish of his excruciating disease, which had been 
brought on by inaction and high living. His face was bloated and 
flushed, and exhibited symptoms of excessive agony. 

We break away abruptly from so unpleasaut a scene, and stand for 
a moment within the walls of Parliament. A deeply interesting 
question engages their attention, and a speaker rises. It is George. 
His words carry conviction to every heart. The murmur of acquies¬ 
cence and approbation runs round among the crowd. He obtains the 
object for which he has exerted himself, and his name is full of honour. 


This is but a simple sketch, but it is founded on real life; and if I 
have attempted to introduce no startling incident or marvellous 
character, to arrest the reader’s attention, it is because I have adhered 
closely to the true career of two of my friends, one of whom has been 
ruined by aflloence, the other elevated by poverty. 


FAIRIES’ SONG. 

Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough briar. 

Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander everywhere. 

Swifter than the moone's sphere; 

And I serve the Fairy Queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green ; 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be. 

In their gold coats spots you see,— 

Those be rubies. Fairy favours: 

In those freckles live their savours. 

I must go seek some dew-drops here. 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 

—Shakspkare. 


Migration of Plants. —Plants are seldom motionless. The wind 
wafts the seed of the dandelion. The waves bear the nut of the cocoa 
palm. Man has carried the apple and the pear, the apricot and the 
peach, from the highlands of Asia to the Far West. The cerealia have 
spread over all the world, and have become so throughly cosmopolite 
that the land of their birth is unknown. Some plants would almost 
seem to attach themselves to particular races. The common plantain 
is called by the North American Indians “ The white man’s footstep.” 
Currents of air carry seeds and the eggs of insects and infusoria. To 
settle this formerly disputed question, a German philosopher, Unger, 
placed several plates of glass, carefully cleaned, between the almost 
airtight double sashes with which he protected his study against the 
rigours of a fierce noithern climate. Six months later he took them 
out, and examined the dust that had fallen on them through imper¬ 
ceptible cracks and crevices with a microscope. The result was, that 
he discovered in the apparently inorganic dust the pollen of eight 
distinct plants, the seeds of eleven varieties of fungus, the eggs of four 
higher infusoria, and living individuals of at least one genus! 

Wilhelm Tell. —Tell was not the deliverer of his country, and is 
of no historical importance; but the existence of a man named Tell 
cannot be doubted, and it appears also certain that he performed some 
action or other which, however insignificant in itself, had great im¬ 
portance in his own circle, and afterwards expanded greatly. His 
name became the symbol of Swiss heroism, and of the Swiss love of 
liberty ; it became embellished with other plumes of flowers, some of 
which may have been Scandinavian ; it embodied every idea of great¬ 
ness, and all the honours paid to his memory have rooted still deeper 
into the hearts of the people all the deeds attributed to their dead 
hero, whilst the work of Muller, by its eloquence and historical worth, 
has conduced to the same result among the educated and intellectual 
classes. And, let us add that, whatever may be the uncertainty on 
the subject of the deeds and character of Wilhelm Tell, the ideal and 
the sentiments that invested him with so much heroism, are the vital, 
lofty, immortal spirit that animates a whole people, and has brought 
them glorious and triumphant through all the vicissitudes of time. 

Rowlands’ three great preparations for the hair, the complexion 
and the teeth, are known in all quarters of the globe. Their famous 
“ Macassar Oil” has been counterfeited in France, Germany, and else¬ 
where, but none of the spurious preparations have possessed the 
extraordinary properties of the genuine article. Rowlands’ Kalydorfor 
the complexion has retained its prominent place among fashionable 
cosmetics notwithstanding the numerous new articles introduced for 
the complexion. The Odonto for the teeth is highly prized by 
thousands who have used no other dentrifrice for years. Rowlands' 
great success during the past two generations, and their present 
prominent position as manufacturers, may justly be attributed to the 
excellent character of their articles, and to the fact that unlike many 
other proprietors of established fame, they do not allow their cosmetics 
to deteriorate in quality .—Boston Transcript. 
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NIGHT. 

How beautiful is night! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain. 
Breaks the serene of heaven; 

In full orb'd glory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths: 

Beneath her steady ray. 

The desert circle spreads, 

Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 

How beautiful is night! 

—Southey. 


CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO DYEING. 

Colour-chemistry has no more beautiful and important application 
than in the dyeing and printing of textile manufactures. 

When a piece of cloth is dyed, does the colouring matter combine 
chemically with the filament, or does it simply lodge in little cells ? 
Chemists and scientific dyers have long been discussing this question, 
but without arriving at undoubted results. All that seems to be known 
is, that if any one particular dye be applied to textile materials of 
cotton, flax, hemp, silk, wool, fur, or hair, it will adhere to them with 
different degrees of firmness, and will present different degrees of 
brilliancy, according to the nature of the filament. Whether there be 
an attraction or affinity (as chemists term it) between the filament and 
the dye, varying in strength in different instances, or whether the 
little cells or pores of the filament bear a certain relation in size to 
the dye particles, seems to be left for the determination of science at 
some future period. 

But there is another source of diversity in the relations which dyes 
bear to the various filamentous substances above named. Whether it 
is that the cells of the filament and the particles of the dye do not suit 
each other in size without a little “ doctoring,” or whether principles 
of a more chemical character are at work, it is seldom that a piece of 
cloth will receive a dye without the intervention of some third 
material—some friendly agent which will adapt the other two to each 
other. All such agents are called by the dyer mordants: they have a 
“ biting ” action, as the origin of the word shows; they bite the dye 
into the filament. Thus there arises a great diversity in mordants; 
for they depend not only on the nature of the dye which is to penetrate, 
but also on that of the filament which is to be penetrated. 

But the chemistry of dyeing and calico-printing is far more complex 
than the mordants seem to imply. There are no less than six different 
kinds of effect to be produced on woven cotton goods, by chemical 
means, before the dyeing and printing can be fully attained. One is 
the cleaning , the removal of all extraneous matters from the filaments; 

| another is the colouring , or the imparting of actual tint to the cloth ; 

I a third is tht fixing, or compulsory union of the dye with the cloth, 
through the medium of a mordant; a fourth is the discharging, or the 
J removal of colour from particular parts of the cloth by chemicals 
subsequently applied ; a fifth is the protecting , or shielding the cloth 
| from the action of particular colours at particular spots by a preparation 

| called a “ resist;” and, lastly, a sixth is the brightening, or the 

development of the beauty of the colours by an after application of 
certain chemicals. Now, every one of these six effects has its own 
particular group of agents; its own range of chemical substances 
fitted to produce it; its own peculiar connection with the chemistry of 
colours; and it is scarcely too much to say, that almost every discovery 
in chemistry is made available for one or other of the above six kinds 
of service. 

To ennmerate the crystals, the liquids, the powders, the gases 
thus employed, would take us a long journey through the range of 
i acids, alkalies, salts, earths, and other bodies on which the attention 
of the chemist is bestowed. Sulphur assists in bleaching, and is 
the source whence the invaluable sulphuric acid is obtained; and 
\\ this sulphuric acid is one of the means for obtaining the chlorine, the 
muriatic acid, and the soda, which enter so largely into dyeing and 
calico-printing. 

One most important difficulty of the dyer’s art is to range all his 
I colours into two groups— substantive and adjective— comprising those 
which adhere to the cloth by their own chemical energ., and those 
I which will not constitute “ fast colours ” without the aid of a mordant, 
j Not only do dyes differ among themselves in this respect, but one 
particular dye has different habitudes in relation to different textile 
| materials ; cotton will often reject that which wool would receive 
| . kindly, and silk yet more kind*y; and there has been much more 


thought and experimental research necessary to obtain brilliant and 
permanent dyes for cotton, than for silk or wool. In respect to the 
two designations used above, of substantive and adjective, we may 
adduce the colours called lakes as examples of adjective dyes, which 
cannot be fixed in the cloth without the aid of a mordant. Whether 
made from madder, cochineal, Brazil wood, saffron wood, logwood, 
quercitron, fustic, or weld; whether called red, crimson, purple, black, 
or yellow—all lakes seem to have this fugitive character, unless 
rendered substantive and fixed by the aid of a mordant. 

Difficult, therefore, as the application of these colours must be in 
the art of dyeing, we have pleasure in calling attention to the 
establishment of Messrs. Osmond and Co., where every description of 
dyeing, as well as India shawl cleaning, is conducted with eminent 
success. 


Marylebone Church in Hogarth’s Time.— And now (writes 
G. W. Thornbury, in the Art Journal), if we want to see him at work 
in a not inappropriate transition, let us, regardless of highwaymen in 
black masks and claret-coloured roquelays, venture up Tyburn way 
again, and, turning to the right, walk round Marylebone Church, 
where this same stalwart Figg of the bullet cast-iron head, ribbed with 
plaisters, lies tranquil, beaten down by that champion of every ring— 
Death. Let us step in, too, and though the church is to be rebuilt, 
recal that wonderful scene of the Rake's Marriage. Look about, and 
you will even see the old inscription raised in wood on one of the 
gallery pews :—“ These : pews : unscrewed : and tane: in : sunder.*' 
Let us, too, repaint No. 5 of the “Rake’s Progress’* (I went there 
this morning on purpose) as we tread the musty-smelling cocoa-nut 
mats of Marylebone Church this quiet week-day, and breathe its rather 
mouldy and sepulchral air, as of departed churchwardens innumerable 
under the broad flag grave-stones of the aisle. The dust lies white 
and thick on the hymn-books and psalters destined to remain un¬ 
touched till Sunday, six days hence, again disturbs that unchristian 
dust. It is a cold October morning, too, just as when the Rake mar¬ 
ried the rich old beldame, who leers in 6ucli a Gorgon-like way at the 
toothless, drivelling old fogey of a rector. My breath mounts in a 
white steam, just as it did from the fool Rake’s mouth on that lying 
and unhappy day. It may be perhaps a month earlier, because the 
rims of the pews do not yet wear grfen, glossy, red berried plumes of 
Christmas holly. I see, too, the great sleeping-box citadels like till* 
with the lids off—of Hogarth’s time ; I see the skittle-pin balustrades 
of the communion rails ; and, above all, I see the black lettered table 
of the Commandments with the satirical oblique crack running in a 
sinister way through the ninth edict. I am glad to see no spider's 
web over the slit of the poor-box, and fewer gold-lettered tablets 
recording the humble and retiring charity of departed church-wardens, 
who certainly did not die without leaving a sign. Thert are green 
damp blots on the walls, and the stucco, now' peeled off like sores, 
shows the raw, harsh brick, soft and red. The latticed window is 
green and discoloured with the stain of damp oozing from within, not 
pelted from without. There is the square tub of the pulpit, with the 
irradiated sounding-board ; there the queer tank of a gallery; and 
there, specially, that indifferent man—perhaps the organist—who, in 
Hogarth’s admirable picture, looks down with folded arms from the 
upper box upon the pew-opener in the black hood. 

The Egyptian Homes. —Of the private dwellings of the Egyptians, 
we have some pictures. The entrance to them was usually through a 
court, fronted by a portico supported upon columns, and from winch 
again, on the opposite side, there were passages to connect the orna¬ 
mental part of the building with apartments for the family behind. 
The court itself was a reception-room for visitors. It contained a few 
trees, with a tank and fountain in the centre. The chambers were 
small, even in the larger houses, but lofty—entered by folding doors 
fastened with bolt?, and lighted by small windows only, to keep oot 
the heat; and on the top of the house was a terrace, covered with a 
roof raised on pillars. The terrace was the family parlour, and by far 
the most agreeable one that could have been constructed in such a 
climate. The above description applies principally to their town 
houses, but the rich have their country seats also, handsome villas, 
with spacious gardens watered by canals communicating with the 
Nile. There were stables, and a coach-house for the travelling 
chariot, a farm-yard and granary, with a poultry-yard. In short, their 
tastes were quite English. One of our advertisements of a house 
suitable for a genteel family, with its out-buildings and its et ceteras, 
would have answered the purpose equally well in Egypt.— Menxie’s 
Early Ancient History . 
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KEATING’S COUCH LOZENGES. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL to the Efficacy of 
Keating’s Cough Lozenges in Relieving PULMONARY i 
AFFECTIONS 5— Dawlish, Jan. 14,1858. 1 

Sir, — The very excellent properties of your Lozenges 1 
induce me to trouble you with another Testimonial on ! 
their behalf. All I can say is that I have been more or 
less Consumptive for upwards of three years, and have 1 
tried a great number of lozenges to abate the Cough, 
but from none have I found such relief as from yours — 
even one of them will check the most violent attack. 
They are invaluable, and I strongly recommend them 
to persons suffering from a Cough or Cold on the Chest. 
Pray make any use of this you please if worth your 
while. I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

To Mr. Keating. ABRAHAM TURNER. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 1 Jd., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
48. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Che¬ 
mist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. London. Retail by | 
all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. ; 

PRIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. I 

Only one application ; instantaneous, indelible, harm- j 
less, and scentless. In cases, post free, 4s. 9d., direct j 
from E. F. LANGDALE'S Laboratory, 72, HATTON ! 
GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 

" Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the 
most extraordinary productions of modern chemistry.” 

—Illustrated London News, July 19,1851. 

MADAME TTJSSAUD’S EXHIBITION 
AT THE BAZAAR, BAKER STREET, LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 


The Times, of April 14th, states :— 

“ In no other place in Europe are so many touching 
and important memorials of the great Emperor to be 
found; even for a National Collection, our gallant Allies 
might be proud to possess the relics which are here pre¬ 
served. Madame Tussauds’ Exhibition is without a 
rival, either here or on the Continent—all who have 
attempted competition have proved but so many foils to 
set up the superior attractions of her admirable collection 
of Us kommes ceUbres .” 


Open from 11 in morning till 10 at night; 
Brilliantly lighted at 8. 

Admittance—One Shilling; Napoleon Rooms,Sixpence 





CHILDREN'S WORM TABLETS 
(KEATING'S). 

The recent discovery of an unfailing remedy for 
Worm Disorders in Children and Adults, has now been 
concentrated in the form of a purely Vegetable Sweet¬ 
meat. 

The Tablet is eagerly taken by Children, and one to 
three given twice or thrice a week, will effect a safe and 
certain cure. 

Prepared nud Sold in Tins, Is. lid. and 2s. each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist,'Ac., 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, E. C., and Retail by all Druggists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 


52, FLEET STREET. 

Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to 
be distinguished from the original, by the closest ob¬ 
server; they will never change colour or decay, and 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. 
This method does not require the extraction of roots 
or any painful operation, and will support and preserve 
teeth tnat are loose, and is guaranteed to restore ar¬ 
ticulation, and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and 
rendered sound and useful in mastication. 52, FLEET 
STREET. 

At home from 10 to 5. 


BLACK! BLACK!! BLACK!!! 

SAMUEL OSMOND end Co., DYERS, 8, Ivy Lane, 
Newgate Street, London, inform the Public they have 
made arrangements for Dying Black for Mourning, 
every Wednesday, returning the same in a few days, 
when required. French Merino and Cachmere Dresses 
dyed colours that look equal to new. Bed Furniture and 
Drawing-room Suites Cleaned or Dyed and Finished. 

Shawls, Dresses, and Cloaks of every description 
Cleaned, and the colours preserved. 

Established above a Century. 


Just Published, Tenth Edition, price Is 

“ON THE LOSS OF TEETR 

And as now restored by the NEW PATF.NT SYS1 
of SELF-ADHESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WI 
or LIGATURES,and also without extractinganjt 
or roots, or any painful operation; the result of tv 
years’ prafcticc. By THOMAS HOWARD, Sum 
D entist to his Grace the Archbishop of Canter! 
The invention is of importance to many persons • 
those interested in it should read this Treatise. * 

Simpkin and Marshall, and all Booksellers; or 
free by post by Mr. Howard, 17, George Street, 1 
over Square. 

“ A book that will be read with pleasure and prol 
all who ore about to seek dental advice, and eman 
from such quarters may be relied upon.”— Black*! 
; Ladies’ Magazine. 

“ This treatise should be read by all those wbi 
i compelled to resort to artificial teeth; the ao4 
great experience and acknowledged success give fa 
title to the reader'* confidence.”— Kent Herald. 

“ Much that is curious, and more that is Tala 
will be found in this treatise on the teeth.”— Bawl 
• Herald. 

AUTUMN * WINTER FASHION 

- To Merchants, Shippers, Wholesale Hoi 

Dressmakers, &c. 

5, PALSGRAVE PLACE, STRAND, NEA] 
I TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, W.C. 

, MBS. HOUGHTON 

BEGS to ANNOUNCE to her numerous Cnstomere,i 
j Ladies in general, that her SHOW-ROOMS K 
OPEN, with an elegant and useful selection of i 
i sized Paper Models in Dresses, Cloaks, Mantilla,] 
quines, Canezous, Juvenile Costume, &c., selected fi 
1 the first houses in Paris and London, and other rela 
sources. The acknowledged superiority, and high 
; tronage she has been honoured with for twenty yw 

- render any comment unnecessary. 

j N.B.—Attention is called to the fashionable 4 
distinguished in Paris as the Rcdingote Impentrice. 
i Parties in the country may rely upon thar onj 
receiving prompt attention. 

{FOURTEEN LIFE-SIZE PAPE 
FASHIONS. 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 

Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c. f 
and especially suited to the delicacy of 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 

To meet the persistent efforts of some Traders who 
try to substitute inferior articles, similar only in ap¬ 
pearance. the best remedy is to order only from Family 
Grocers, Chemists, &c., who for a fair profit are content 
to supply what the Lancet states to be “ Superior to 
anythiug of the kind known.” Redi>es on each Packet. 
Paisley ; 77 a, Market Street, Manchester ; Dublin ; 
and 28, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


MODELS FROM PARIS 

OF 

AUTUMN AND WINTER GOODS. 


IMPORTANT TO CLOAK-MAKERS, DRAPERS, 
SHIPPERS, ETC. 

MADAMES BAUD ET LEBABRE, 

Fournisseurs de S. M. L’Imperatrice, 

Have forwarded to England, their Autumn Designs in 
PAPER MODELS (life size) of all the 

NEW PARISIAN CLOAKS. 

They are trimmed exactly as they are to be worn in 
Paris ; and, as the proper proportions arc strictly 
adhered to in Cutting, an even turning more or less will 
make them fit any figure. 

MADAMES BAUD ET LEBARRE S 

SHOW ROOMS, 

6, Wanbford Place, Camden Town, London, N.W. 

Opposite COLLEGE STREET. 

Paper Models sent per post to any part of the 
United Kingdom.—A Price List free on application. 
Money Orders payable to Adblb Lbbarrb. 


CARDS.—BEST QUALITY. 

A COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVED in any Btyle, and 
FIFTY superfine CARDS PRINTED for 2s., post free ; 
Wedding Cards for Ladies and Gentlemen, 50 each, and 
50 Enamelled Envelopes, with maiden name printed 
inside, 10s. 6d., post free for stamps.— P. Culleton, 
Heraldic Engraver, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester 
Square, Loudon, W.C. 

CULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE 

i and GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for tracing Family 
Arms, Pedigrees, and Histories of nearly every Family 
I in the United Kingdom, America, &c. No fee for 
| search of arms. Plain sketches, 2s. 6d. ; in heraldic 
j colours, 5s. Tracing pedigree, with original grant of 
I arms, 10s.— T. Culleton, Genealogist, 25, Cranbourn 
, Street, Leicester Square, W.C. The studio and library 
I open daily. 

CULLETON'S BOOK PLATES, 

W ith Arms, 10s.; Crest Plate, 5s.; Crest engraved on 
seal or ring, 7s.; Arms on ditto, 24s.; Crest on steel 
die for stamping note paper, 6s. —25, Cranbourn Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 'LB. Seal Engraver and Die 
Sinker to her Majesty and the Board of Trade. 

CULLETON'S EMBOSSING PRESSES 

—Patent Lever—for stamping note-paper with initials, 
crest, or name and address, 15s., at 25, Cranbourn Street, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 

MARK YOUR LINEN 

with CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATES. The most easy, prevents the ink spreading, 
and never washes out. Any person can use them. 
Initial Plate, Is.; Name Plate, 2s. 6d. ; set of Movable 
Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crests, 5s., with directions. Post 
free for stamps. 

Observe —25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 


GALVANIC INSTITUTE, 31, STRAND. 

Entrance in Villiers Street. 

These Rooms have been opened, under the superin¬ 
tendence of registered qualified Medical 3fen, for the 
legitimate application of Galvanism in the treatment of 
Nervous Diseases, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Asthma, In¬ 
digestion, Ac. Hours of attendance, 12 to 5 (Sundays 
excepted). 

Ordinary Medical Attendant, Mr. Jr Smeu^ Surgeon. 


MESDAMES DELULE AND DE3TRIBBRIER, 
; Rue Faubouro St. Honors, Paris, 

j AND 

: 7, Queen’s Row, pacing Her Majesty’s Fau 
1 Buckingham Gate. 

! ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 

MESDAMES DELULE AND DESTRIBBRIER I 
to announce that their Packets are now mdj 
| delivery. They contain Fourteen Life-size Paj 
j Models of all the Newest Mantles, Kobe#, Jacks 
1 Sleeves, in great variety, Children’s Dresses, Boys 1 
1 Girls’, together with directions how to make them 
j the French style, also a plate of the models. 1 
. specialities of the packets this season are, the new Ed 
1 a Parisien, the body and skirt cut iu one piece, si* j 
; elegant body; a ball dress, quite new and yerj wwl 
( the winter mantle, given the full size—are ekps 
novel, and distingue. May be had, on appliotiH 
' by letter, of Madame Delule, No. 7, Queen’s Row, 
Her Majesty's Palace, Buckingham Gate, Pimlk?.^ 
Mr. J. Limbird, Stationer, 344, Strand, by^W 
j addressed Madame Delule, containing in Stamps*.^ 
or Post Office Order, payable to Helene Delule, Cbanaj 
Cross, will ensure a Packet being sent by reran W * 
; parts of the United Kingdom, 
i Madame Delule has made arrangements this seaa^ 
that will ensure all Packets being sent off the day af» 
receipt of Order. 

Important to Shippers y Drapers , and Mantle 

AUTUMN FASHIONS* 

At MISS RYAN’S Counter, 106, Gsocsr* Lw 
Pantheon, Oxford Street, near th* Oosm 
vatory. , 

JUST ARRIVED FROM PARIS.—All the k«J 
designs in dress for the coming season. Stfw® 
Jacquettes, Bodies, Sleeves, Skirt Trinuning. 
Children’s Dresses trimmed in the most (listings* 
in full-sized Paper Models ; a flat pattern git® 
every article. . 

A set of twelve in a box . . . • 1 J ] 

A smaller ditto of six . 10s. 6d., post free 0 U J 
Bodies . . . .Is. 6d,, withsleetes 0 - J 

Skirt Trimming. • J. J ! 

Children’s Dress for Girls or Boys . . *** vT *i bT 

A single sleeve sent to all parts for 1». Si A T 
pattern post free on the receipt of postage »t«Bfs * 
money order for the amount. All letters most 1 

remittance for the goods required. 
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ROYAL FAMILY, ^ SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

/ : V; ' f' E 


NOBILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN, COURTS OF EUROPE, 

ANB UNIVERSALLY PREFERRED AND ESTEEMED. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


Christmas has ever been rendered dear to the lovers of friendship and hospitality from the many charming socialities connected with it. The exuberance 
of the feelings, amid scenes of gaiety, induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to devote increased 
attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this festive season that 

ROWLAND’S AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

ere more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, and the Teeth in their 
pearl-like lustre. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally-known efficacy of these articles give then i 
celebrity unparalleled, and render them peculiarly 

ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

IS A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT AND TRANSPARENT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, AND AS AN INVIGORATOR 

AND BEAUTIFIER BEYOND ALL PRECEDENT. 

In dressing the Hair nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, imparting a transcendent lustre, wd 
Sustaining it in decorative charm during the heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies.—Price 3s. 6d., 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to 4 small) 10a. 6d.; and 
double that size, 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 

FOR THE SKIN AND COM PLEXION 

IS CNEQUALLEt) for its rare and inestimable qualities, the radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, 

THE SOFTNESS AND DELICACY WHICH IT INDUCES OF THE HANDS AND ARMS, 

Its capability of soothing irritation, and removing cutaneous defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances render It 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERT TOILET. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of the choicest and most recherchl ingredients of the ORIENTAL HERBAL, and of inestimable value in 

PRESERVING AND 8EATTIFYING THE TEETH, 


IMPARTING TO THEM A PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS, 
STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

AND IN RENDERING THE BREATH SWEET AND PURE. 

Price 2a. 9d. per box. 


SOU) BY A. ROWLAND AND SONS, 20, HATTON HARDEN, LOHDOJ 

AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS I I I 
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Boulevard dks Italieits, 29 th November , 1859. 

Chere Amis,— Silk materials have lost nothing of their richness; 
the most superb ones are used for evening dress, or grande toilettes. 
The mixed tissues of wool and silk are exclusively reserved for negliges. 
Dresses of black silk are always fashionable in demie toilette; the 
French watered silks and coloured satins are again appearing. The 
▼elours Imperatrice is a kind of Terry velvet, firmer and more brilliant; 
it is very rich in dark colours, and is made without flounces. ^ Trim¬ 
mings of coloured velvet are much used ; brown and Marguerite are 
the favourite colours ; brown on dresses and simple manteaux. Mar¬ 
guerite is used with black velvet; it is a colour which partakes of the 
currant and violet. 

Trimmings and flounces of lace will be worn on carriage dresses, as 
well as on ball dresses ; the trimmings of velvet or guimpe are equally 
in favour. At the bottom of a dress of taffetas or moire, they put a 
deep border of velvet en biais; if required to be more trimmed, several 
rows are placed, arranged according to the taste. Guimpes are placed 
on the front of the skirts, and also on the bodies, and are perhaps less 
common than velvet, but that must be regulated a little by the mate¬ 
rial, for the kind of trimming used which will sometimes look well with 
one kind will not with the other. 

The double skirts, though seldom made in morning dresses, will be 
very fashionable in the light materials for ball dresses, as well as the 
narrow fluted flounces Pompadour. Corsages drapes and fancy berthes 
will be as much worn as they were last year; rich montants are worn 
all round the skirts, that is to ray, up each breadth of the material, 
also en tablier in front; the bodies, always corresponding, should be 
ornamented with a marechale, also of point d’Hongrie. The bodies 
continue to be made very high, and to button; the basques seem to be 
quite abandoned, but pointed bodies are preferred to those entirely 
round at the waist, which shortens the figure ; they are generally a 
good deal trimmed, and the sleeves exceedingly wide at the bottom; 
the closed ones are only used en neglige. 

The indoor jackets now called Zouaves are novel only in name, and 
are more or less elegant as required; some have an oriental appearance 
by being embroidered in gold or silver, as the little vestes worn by the 
Sultanas. 

The flounces on some silk dresses do not rise above the knee, and are 
often headed by a band of velvet of the colour of the dress; the 
flounces are edged by guimpe, fringe mousseux, etc., and long ceintures 
edged with guimpe are worn. The taffetas cannel6s or mouchetl, on 
•ea green or mauve, or pale grey, are made with flounces at the bottom 
of the dress, or wide bands of velvet; or if preferred, in the front of 
of the skirt, gradually increasing in width, and covered by three rows 
of large buttons, trimmed with guipure, or, the whole in guimpe, con¬ 
stituting itself the front of the skirt; the same style is repeated on the 
body and sleeves, unless they are tight, which is frequently the case 
now. These guhnpes should be of the same colour as the dress, unless 
it is dark; but black is no longer fashionable on light colours. The 
colour should be the same as the dress. A dress of black taffetas was 
trimmed with two bands of black velvet en biais, five or six inches 
wide, placed about the width of the hand apart, and forming pointed 
festoon; the sleeves were wide, lined with white silk and ruche of 
ribbon, inside two bands of velvet, as on the skirt, but narrower; high 
body, buttoning in front, and points before and behind; on the front 
and back a plastron of black velvet, surmounted by a feston, and 
jockeys of velvet on tbe sleeves. 

Peignoirs, or negligl dresses, are made in the blouse style, but still 
fitting well to the figure. They are made of woollen materials or silk, 
but are little ornamented; the coins de feu are more varied in form; 
the casaqne Zouave galonae, embroidered with gold or velvet, satin or 
cachemire • plain casaques are of cloth or velvet, or black guipure, 
lined with black satin. 

Some peignoirs are made very elegant yet simple ; one of noisette 
Terry velvet had two bands of taffetas of a darker shade, attached by 


buttons of velvet, of the noisette colour; these buttons were as large 
as a crown piece. The sleeves not very wide, with cuffs mousquetaire, 
and similiar buttons confining the cuff, of which there were six. 

The toilettes for children are very pretty, with their felt hats and 
feathers, flounces on their frocks, or bands of velvet or plaid popeline, 
according to the material used; guimpe trimmings are also used for 
them. 

One of the prettiest novelties is the cap Imperatrice, the form of 
which is quite different from all others, though resembling most the 
Charlotte Corday; it is of Brussels or Valenciennes, a wide velvet, of 
either black or brown, is tied on the top of the fonehead, and two 
large noeuds, without ends, are placed on the bandeaux. It forms the 
prettiest morning coiffure of a young lady. With a black or marron 
dress, the velvet may be ruby or sky blue; but to preserve it in good 
taste, the velvet of this cap should never be showy if the dress is of 
light colour, and the contrary if of dark colour; and as it is not in¬ 
tended for evening wear, velvet of violet, black, or marron, are pre¬ 
ferred to all others. 

The cold weather has commenced so prematurely this year, that 
warm attire has been in great demand. The manteaux and chiles of 
velvet, ornamented with rich laces, are splendid; many are trimmed 
with fur. Opera cloaks are of cachemire, embroidered in tissue 
d’orient, striped. For useful wear, the forms of cloaks are full and 
long, of cloth much ornamented by guimpes, or bordered with black 
velvet, some with the hood bonne femme, which is full, others are of 
the shawl shape, which is merely a petite pointe falling on the back ; 
at the two corners of these cloaks, tne bottom round the shawl, and on 
the sleeves, ornaments of point d’Hongrie are placed ; they are com¬ 
posed cords and detached bouquets. The India cachemire shawl will 
always be fashionable ; there are also pretty Bhawls of plain cache¬ 
mire, embroidered in flowers with black silk, and trimmed with broad 
black lace. These aro very fashionable in Paris, and are made in every 
colour ; they are only suitable for carriage wear, excepting those of 
dark colours, which may be worn with any dress. 

The manteau Matchou ranks amongst the most elegant; it is a kind 
of paletot, with large sleeves made of velvet, and much ornamented. 
Another is the paletot bourgeois, made exactly as a man’s paletot, only 
the sleeves are wider, with revere, and trimmed with velvet. 

There is not much change in the forms of bonnets this season; they 
incline rather more on the forehead, but are very open at the sides, 
and many capotes are made with full crowns, velvet and taffetas being 
the materials used. Black lace and velvet, with feathers, are the 
trimmings most in use; flowers are reserved for crape or dress bon¬ 
nets, the choux or rosette of satin is preferred; they resemble flowers 
without foliage or shade of colour. On velvet bonnets they place a 
bunch of flowers resembling poppies, or ranunculus ; black and pink 
being very much in fashion, choux of pink and black are often used; 
black ana red on black velvet, violet and black on a bonnet of either 
velvet or taffetas of violet colour. Terry velvet is also used for capotes; 
one of dark green had cock’s feathers of very dark green and black, 
green velvet confined the feathers in a tie, terminating in a point, 
trimmed with black lace, on a full crown; the bayolet was of black 
velvet; inside the bonnet, some velvet and a small bunch of the same 
feathers. The voilette Clotilde maintains its favour; it is worn in 
demie toilette, with a simple bonnet, and which then requires no other 
trimming ; it is a caprice of the day, and adopted by very elegant per¬ 
sons. A bonnet for morning neglig£ was made of violet velvet and 
taffetas, with merely a choux of velvet and ribbon on the left side near 
the ear; a bandeau of velvet was inside the front, and a voilette 
Clotilde may be added. A more elegant bonnet was of plain black 
velvet, and velvet of peach colour, round the form and the round of 
the crown only were black, on the left side was a bunch of curled 
feathers, inside a bandeau of black blond on the forehead, the sides of 
white blond, and two little tips of peach coloured feathers, also placed 
on the left side; very wide brides, one black, the other peach. Mate¬ 
rials as well as colours continue to be mixed. Many bonnets are 
covered with spotted tulle, but velvet predominates on them ; it is the 
headpiece and crown that are of tulle, the front and bavolet of velvet. 
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. Amongst other novelties, we remark the cap is sometimes of ribbon 

( ruch6 instead of blond, and is thought to be becoming; others have 

| white blond at the sides as named above, and black blond across the 

i forehead. Many in >rning bonnets are of black or violet v lvet, the 

i only trimming being a small scarf of velvet or lace crossed on the 

i front, inside a large noeud and bouillons of tulle ; some are between 

the bonnet and the capote. A pretty one in this style was made of 
! green taffetas quilted, the crown covered by a resille of black silk, 
united to the front by a large noeud of black velvet in the centre, and 
j on each side two smaller ones ; another, also quilted, was of m luve, 
with resille of black chenille, and nooud3 of black velvet. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATFi I . — Evening Dress. —Robe of white satin; the bottom of 
the skirt has three bouillons of tulle, above which are two flounces of 
lace, each headed by bouillons and nocuds of cerise velvet; pointed 
body, with berthe formed of two fulls of lace coiffure a PEugeuie. 

Morning Dress.—Robe of violet popeline ; body and skirt without 
i division at the waist, arid buttoning all down the dress, ornamented 
' en tublier by cords and tassels ; tight sleeves, with bouillon top. 

Dinner Dress.— Robe of taffetas; ft deep flounce on the lower part 
i of the skirt, and two narrower ones above, the deep one edged by a 
plisse, with marron velvet at each side, and ruche heading it, the narrow 
ones also edged by velvet, the skirt in full double plaits at the waist; 
j high body pointed, and buttoning to the throat; mousquetaire sleeves, 

I with plRse and epaulet to correspond with the flounces. 

PLATE II.— Walking Dress.— Robe of taffetas and manteau paletot 
1 of brown cloth, ornamented with guirap trimming. Bonnet of green 
i velvet, with feathers. 

1 Carriuge Dress.— Robe of black taffetas, with flounces of mauve; 
manteau of black moire, with pelerine trimmed with three rows of 
lace and tassels. Leghorn bonnet, with bavolet of the same ; a wide 
velvet ribbon across the front, and poppies at the side. 

Carriage Dress. —Robe of moire and manteau of marron velvet, with 
deep pelerines, ornamented with rich guiinpes and fringe. Capote of 
quilled black silk, and trimmings of red velvet. 

PLATE III.— Evening Divss. — Robe of figured gauze, with triple 
skirt, each trimmed with two rows of p!i*s6 u la vieille ; the berthe 
i and hanging sleeves to match. Coiffure k PEugenie, with flowers over 
the forehead and behind. 

Carnage Dress. —Robe of green velvet, with jacket body and 


THE HOLY LAND-JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem is certainly the most interesting city in the world; and 
late events in connexion with Russia and Turkey made the holy 
shriues it contains the subject of important negotiations. As the 
capital of the Jewish monarch, and the scene of the principal trans¬ 
actions recorded in the New Testament, it must ever be regarded with 
the blended feelings of curiosity and veneration; hut historically it 
commands the liveliest attention. We think of the city seventeen 
times destroyed, and sixteen times re-built. Isaiah’s hallowed fire yet 
lingers within its walls; and when we think of it as the city from 
which the Divine dispensation issued for the salvation of all mankind, 

, we are irresistibly led in imagination to the temple in which the warn¬ 
ing voice of our Saviour was heard, and the prophets, in stirring and 
, mystic strains, foreshadowed coming events. Two scenes fasten upon 
, the mind, like solemn memories of a troubled youth. We think of 
that meek entry into the Holy City—the holy purpose—the heroic 
heart—the Divine love that passed within the walls, as 

The winged squadrons of the sky 
i Looked down with sad and wondering eyes, 

To see the approaching sacrifice: 

And then we turn to the other and tremendous incident, and ask, 
j with the poet— 

, Bound upon the accursed tree, 

I Dread and awful—who is He ? 

1 But, in a material view, Jerusalem is the most extraordinary city in 

1 the world. It is the true capital of Christendom, although now in 

j bondage to the infidel Turks; and is still the rallying point—the great 
, historical landmark—for a people dispersed all over the face of the 

! earth. There are Jews in every nation, but the only nationality 

among the Jews is a deep reverence for the home of their ancestors. 
Jerusalem to them is like the fire-side of youth and manhood to those 
whom destiny has fixed in far-distant places, and who can only see 
“the old house at home” in their dreams. For eighteen hundred 
years have the Jews been wanderers from the land they wrested from 
the Philistines; and their return, in a matter-of-fact sense, now seems 
to be impossible; for the soil of Judea would not support a numerous 
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mousquetaire sleeves, with epaulets; two rows of fancy brown velvet 
trimming is placed in deep festons at the bottom of the skirt and on 
the sleeves and jacket. Bonnet of black and marron velvet. 

Evening Dress .—Robe of tarlatane, with double skirt, edged with 
blue velvet, pel erine of ermine. Headdress of hair and flowers. 

PLATE IV .—Carriage Dress .—Robe of moire, ornamented en tablier 
by velvet, edged by a ruche of black lace, and rich ornaments of guimp 
down the centre ; the corsage is with pelerine, trimmed as the front of 
the skirt, bouillon sleeves, with revers mousquetaire. Bonnet of 
taffetas, with resille of chenille on the crown. 

Dinner Dress .—Robe of popeline, with flounces edged by bands of 
plaid taffetas ; high body, with bands up the front, round at the waist 
with cciuture and ends of plaid taffetas ; sleeves of three bells, orna¬ 
mented as the flounces under sleeves of white muslin. Coiffure a 
PEugenie, with resille of chenille and beads at the back. 

Child's Di'ess. —Paletot of velvet, trimmed with fur and muff to match, 
lint of felt, with ostrich feather. 

PLATE V.—Promenade bonnet of Tuscan, trimmed with a band of 
black velvet, edged with lace. A bunch of red roses on one side. 
The curtain is of scarlet satin, edged with guimp. 

Bonnet of white silk, with narrow mauve ribbon. A wide band of 
pucj coloured velvet round the edge. 

Dress cap of crimson blond, trimmed with white ribbon and fhwen. 

Canczou of white muslin, trimmed with narrow black velvet, and s 
broad velvet bow. 

Evening cap of white tulle, with rosettes of blue velvet. 

Headdress of orange and black satin ribbon, with two white roses 
and golden leaves. 

Headdress of scarlet satin, silver flowers and black blond. 

Sleeve of pink plush, trimmed with ribbon of the same colonr. 

Straw bonnet, trimmed with purple feathers and black lace. 

Under sleeve of pale blue ulush, trimmed with ribbon of the same 
colour, and Vandykes of blaca lace. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

We give this month the model of a Jacket termed Turcos, rounding 
oft' on the hips and in front; the sleeve adapted for it was given in 
our last number; this jacket inay be made in cloth, velvet, or soy 
material wished, and trimmed or not. 


population—it is arid and verdurelcss. But as the Jews are alwaji 
united, although distant—they belong to a vast and solemn free¬ 
masonry—their reunion in the spirit has already been accomplished; 
and when they have accepted the Divine law of the Almighty Provi¬ 
dence, they will become part of the whole Christian family, and the 
local idea of Jew and Gentile will be extinguished. 

The deism of the Jews has materially contributed to keep them 
together; but it can scarcely be questioned that the systematic perse¬ 
cution which the Jew's in every age—even in this—for the Jews are 
persecuted in Austria and Russia—we say, the systematic persecution 
they have endured, has contributed more than anything else to keep 
them in a state of isolation from the Christian Church. Trampled 
under foot alike by Roman Catholics and Greeks, they have nervouily 
hugged their own traditions, and acquired fresh faith in their own 
interpretation of the promises of the Old Testament, from every fresh 
act of intolerance and cruelty. We feel convinced that, had it not 
been for this grinding and savage treatment, the separation between 
Jew and Gentile would not have been so wide as it is in the present 
day; at all events, the distinction would have been modified, and 
there would have been more hopeful signs of a mutual approach than 
at present exist. When the blending will take place, it is impossible 
to say—that must depend on future circumstances. But when the 
Christian Church has healed its wounds—when all difference* of 
opinion shall have vanished, and the spiritual law shall be accepted in 
its clear integrity, its Divine simplicity—the Jews will then have no 
excuse to offer for their voluntary ostracism, their indifference, their 
masonic brotherhood, and intractable hut respectable fanaticism. 
When the Church is ready, depend upon it the Jews will be ready— 
and not before. As to their return to Palestine in a material sense, 
that is only a theory. They are not bound to return to the actual 
soil—their reception into the bosom of the Christian Church will 
complete the unity which at present exists between Jews and Christi¬ 
ans, although both insist upon an arbitrary distinction. Both belong 
to the spiritual Church of Jerusalem, and the concord between them 
must be completed before the mission of that Church can be said to 
have been fairly inaugurated. We believe that Christianity is still only 
in a normal condition—that it is training mankind for an appreciation 
of its highest developments—and that when that moral and mental 
education has been more advanced, such preliminaries as creeds will 
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vanish: then, with unity of belief, there will be unity of discipline, 
and the Jews will insensibly be drawn closer to their Christian 
brethren, and in process of time cordially accept the doctrine that the 
only true King of Israel is He who established the Gospel dispensa¬ 
tion, and sent the spiritual law of Divine love into every country— 
brought it to every door. 

Of the ancient Jerusalem there are few remains; indeed, it may be 
said that the Jerusalem of Sacred History is no more. Not a vestige 
remains of the capital of David and Solomon—not a monument of 
Jewish times is standing. The very course of the walls is changed, 
and the boundaries of the ancient city are doubtful. Nothing remains 
of that temple of Solomon, formed of large, white stones, with walls 
and ceilings wainscoted with cedar, and covered with the purest gold; 
nor of that equally magnificent temple of Herod, which, we are in¬ 
formed, he erected at a lavish cost. 

Stones of immense size, columns of marble, beams and wainscot- 
ting of cedar-wood, and doors plated with silver and gold, as well as 
the celebrated gate of Corinthian brass, were all previously prepared. 
The foundation consisted of blocks of white marble, some of which 
were foity-five cubits long, six cubits wide, and five cubits high. 
Forty and six years, said the Jews to our Lord, were occupied in 
budding this temple, and, when finished, it challenged the whole 
world to find its equal in magnificence. On its summit were placed 
spikes, to prevent birds from settling upon it; and from the polish of 
its marble walls, and the brilliancy of its plated roof, Josephus says : 
44 that when the sun shone upon it, it glistened so bright, that the eye 
of the beholder was dazzled by its light.” 

The entrance to the Holy of Holies was covered not only by doors, 
bat also by a splendid Babylonian byleu, or veil, made in colour and 
workmanship similar to that used in Solomon’s temple. At the porch 
of this sacred place was a colossal golden vine, whose grapes are said 
to have been as big as men, and reference to which our Saviour is 
supposed to have made in the fifteenth chapter of John. Nobody 
was admitted into the temple who carried a stick or a basket, and who 
wanted to pass merely to shorten his way, or who had dusty shoes. 
It was this temple whose “goodly stones” were pointed out by His 
apostles to our Lord, and touching which he uttered His prophecy— 
that, ere that generation had passed away, not one stone should be 
left on another, that should not be thrown down. 

Not a fragment of all this grandeur remains, and in other respects, 
what the Assyrians, the Medes, and the Persians had spared, the 
Romans had destroyed. Titus, in the year 71, caused the plough to 
pass over the site of the temple; and it is said that nearly two 
millions of people perished in this war. Titus crucified an immense 
number of the inhabitants in the precincts of the city, till he could no 
longer find wood to make the crosses. The others were disposed of as 
slaves, and perished by thousands in the mines of Egypt—literally 
fulfilling the wonderful prediction of their great Lawgiver. The city 
remained desolate and uninhabited until the Emperor Hadrian colo¬ 
nized it, and erected temples to Jupiter and Venus on its site. In the 
fourth century, the Empress Helena imparted new life to it, by a 
pilgrimage to the scenes consecrated by the Gospel narrative; and for 
three centuries it was enriched by the crowds of devotees who flocked 
there. In the seventh century it was taken by the Saracens, in the 
twelfth century by the Crusaders, and at the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth (1317) by the Turks, in whose possession it has ever since 
remained. 

When seen from the Mount of Olives, on the other side of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, Jerusalem of the present day presents an in- 
c ined plane, descending from west to east. An embattled wall, forti¬ 
fied with towers and a Gothic castle, encompasses the city all round, 
with the exception of Mount Sion, which it, however formerly en¬ 
closed. In the western quarter, and in the centre of the city, the 
houses stand very close; but in the eastern part, along the brook 
Kedron, you perceive vacant spaces—among the rest, that which sur¬ 
rounds the Mosque of Omar, erected on the site of the temple ; also 
the nearly deserted spot where once stood the Castle of Autonia and 
the second palace of Herod. The houses of Jerusalem are heavy, 
square masses, very low, without chimneys or windows; they have 
flat ten aces or domes on the top, and look like prisons or sepulchres. 
The whole would appear to the eye one uninterrupted level, did not 
the steeples of the churches, the minarets of the mosques, the sum¬ 
mits of a few cypresses, and the clumps of nopals, break the uni¬ 
formity of the plan. On beholding these stone buildings, encom¬ 
passed by a stone country, you are ready to inquire if they are not the 
confused monuments of a cemetery in the midst of a desert. 

The interior of the city corresponds with the dullness of its exterior 
Yon lose yourself among narrow, unpaved streets; here going up hill* 


there down, from the inequality of the ground, and you walk among 
clouds of dust or loose stones. Canvas, stretched from house to 
house, increases the gloom of this labyrinth. Bazaars, roofed over and 
fraught with iufection, completely exclude the light from this deso¬ 
late city. A few paltry shops expose nothing but wretchedness to 
view, and even these are frequently shut, from the apprehension of 
the passage of a cadi. Not a creature is to be seen in the streets, not 
a creature at the gates, except now and then a peasant gliding through 
the gloom, concealing under his garments the fruits of his labour, lest 
he should be robbed of his hard earnings by the rapacious soldier. 
Aside, in a corner, the Arab butcher is slaughtering some animal, sus¬ 
pended by the legs from a wall in the ruins. The only noise heard 
from time to time in the city is the gallopping of the steed of the 
desert: it is a Turk or Albanian returning with the head of a Bedouin, 
or the plunder of an unhappy Fellah. 

Amid this extraordinary desolation, you behold two circumstances 
still more extraordinary. Among the ruins of Jerusalem, two classes 
of independent people find in their religion sufficient fortitude to 
enable them to surmount such complicated horrors and wretchedness. 
Here reside communities of Christian monks, whom nothing can 
compel to forsake the tomb of Christ—neither plunder, nor personal 
ill-treatment, nor menaces of death itself. Night and day they chaunt 
their hymns round the Holy Sepulchre. 

Cast your eyes between the Temple and Mount Sion: behold 
another petty tribe, cut off from the rest of the inhabitants of the city. 
The particular objects of every species of depredation, these people 
bow their heads without murmuring. They endure every kind of 
insult, without demanding justice. They sink beneath repeated blows, 
without sighing. If their heads be required, they present them to the 
scimitar. On the death of any member of this prescribed community, 
his companion goes out at night, and inters him by stealth in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, in the shadow of Solomon’s Temple. Enter 
the abodes of these people ; you will find them, amid the most abject 
wretchedness, instructing their children to read a mysterious book, 
which they, in their turn, will teach their offspring to read. What 
they did five thousand years ago, these people still continue to do. 
Seventeen times have they witnessed the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
yet nothing can discourage them—nothing can prevent them from 
turning their faces towards Sion. To see the Jews scattered over the 
whole world, according to the prophecy, must doubtless excite surprise; 
but, to be struck with supernatur.il astonishment, you must view them 
at Jerusalem; you must behold these rightful masters of Judea living 
as slaves and strangers in their own country; you must behold them 
expecting, under all oppressions, a King who is to deliver them. 
Crushed by the cross that condemns them—skulking near the temple, 
of which not one stone is left upon another—they continue in their 
deplorable infatuation. The Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, are 
swept from the earth; but a petty tribe, whose origin preceded that 
of those nations, still exists, unmixed, among the ruins of its native 
land. 

But the heart of this wonderful people, in whatever clime they 
roam, still turns to Jerusalem as the city of their promised rest. They 
take pleasure in her ruins, and would lick the very dust for her sake. 
Jerusalem is the centre round which the exiled children of Judah 
build in airy dreams the mansion of their future greatness. In what¬ 
ever part of the world he may live, the heart’s desire of a Jew, when 
gathered to his fathers, is to be buried in Jerusalem. Thither they 
retain from Spain and Portugal, from Egypt and Barbary, and other 
countries among which they have been scattered; and when, after all 
their longings, and all their struggles up the steeps of life, we see 
them, poor, blind, and naked, in the streets of their once happy Sion, 
he must have a cold heart that can remain untouched by their shfifer- 
ings, without uttering a prayer that the light of a reconciled counte¬ 
nance would shine on the darkness of Judah, and the day-star of 
Bethlehem arise in their hearts. 

The population of this gloomy and doomed city has been variously 
estimated from 20,000 to 30,000; but the numbers are continually 
fluctuating. The fixed Jewish population is about 5000; but this 
amount is frequently raised to 10,000. The Mahommedans are the 
most numerous—and they consist of nearly equal portions of Osmanli, 
Turks, from Asia Minor—descendants of pure Turks by blood, but 
Arabians by birth—a mixture of Turkish and Arab blood by inter¬ 
marriages, and pure Syrian Arabs. The Christians consist of Roman 
Catholics, Greeks, and Armenians. The Greeks are the most nume¬ 
rous—the Roman Catholics the least. The Armenians rank next to 
the Greeks as to numbers, but far exceed them in wealth and influ¬ 
ence. The period during which the city is most populous is from 
Christmas to Easter: at the latter period it is generally crowded, and 
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the spectacle of the motley population is such as can scarcely be 
paralleled. 

Jerusalem has scarcely any trade, and but few manufactures: the 
only flourishing one is that of crucifixes, beads, shells, and relics—of 
which whole cargoes are shipped from Jaffa, for Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. The shells are of the kind called mother-of-pearl, ingeni¬ 
ously though coarsely sculptured into various shapes. Those of the 
largest size and the most perfect are formed into clasps for the zones 
of the Greek women. All these, after being purchased, are taken to 
the church of St. Sepulchre, where they undergo the process of bene¬ 
diction or consecration, and are then fit for use. In like manner, 
beads and crosses purchased at Loretto are placed in a wooden bowl 
belonging to the house of the Virgin, to be consecrated for the pur¬ 
pose of being worn as amulets. The beads are either manufactured 
from date-stones, or from a very hard kind of wood called Mecca fruit. 
When first wrought, it appears of the colour of box : it is then dyed 
yellow, black, or red. The beads are of various sizes; the smaller 
are the most esteemed, on account of the greater number used to fill 
a string: and rosaries sell at higher prices when they have been long 
worn, because the beads acquire a polish by friction. Strings of beads 
are in request equally among the Moslems and Christians. The 
custom of carrying them appears to have been in use long before the 
Christian era, and still prevails in the East. The shell worn as a 
badge by pilgrims had probably a similar origin: it was an ancient 
symbol of Astarte, the Syrian Venus. 


SOPHIA OF HANOVER. 

Thk last volume of Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Scotland 
and of English Princesses connected with the Succession to the Crown 
of Great Britain appropriately concludes with a biography of the 
Electress Sophia. The same volume contains a life of Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, of greater dimensions, but of less immediate interest than 
that of the mother of the Hanoverian dynasty. The Electress of the 
Palatinate and wife of the “Winter King” was sufficiently known 
already, inasmuch as her hopes, misfortunes, and fascinations are a 
prominent episode in familiar German History, But of Sophia of 
Hanover we know considerably less than it concerns us to know, seeing 
that in connexion with her dynastic pretensions she was a pivot of 
English political movements at the epoch on which our attention has 
most recently been riveted. The subject of her biography is known to 
have been a woman of mark, and to have been the genial centre of a 
little group of women such as the Duchess of Orleans, the Queen of 
Prussia, and Caroline of Anspach, who exercised o more than female 
influence on the politics of Europe. As “ esprits forts” they were of 
some consequence in the development of intellectual freedom, and their 
patronage of, or coquetry with, individual philosophers extended their 
pretensions beyond the limits of Court influence. They were gifted, 
sprightly personages, who shone conspicuously in duller setting, and 
the fascination of their virile accomplishments was a propagative germ 
for one or two generations of their speculative contemporaries. 

As Sophia was the matronly centre of this group of remarkable 
women, if Miss Strickland had possessed sufficient learning and sym¬ 
pathy to exhibit her position in this sense, the sketch would have been 
more satisfactory thau it is. As it is we have a few traits of the 
Electress slightly distinguished, and we learn enough to whet the 
appetite for more explicit information. 

Of Sophia herself we learn thus much, selected from particulars less 
important, that she was a brave and honest as well as a sprightly 
woman. When far advanced in pregnancy she saved herself from a 
conflagration at Klagenberg, only laughing at the perilous incident of 
her escape in her nightgown. Another time, when the horses of the 
Elector ran away with her, and the coachman was thrown, she sat as 
quiet and composed as Ethel in the Newcomes, When she had 
determined on marrying her son to Sophia Dorothea of Zelle she 
started off at nigbt, and surprised the Duke of Zelle before lie was out 
of his bed, or was otherwise in a state to resist her importunities. To 
propitiate his duchess ii\ the next room she paid her devoirs there, but 
adroitly precluded objections—first, by leaving her to dress herself, and 
then by making her proposals to the duke in Dutch, of which language 
the adverse duchess was ignorant; so that the duke’s consent was 
obtained in his wife’s hearing before she herself, the mother of the 
young lady, had ascertained the drift of the dialogue. There were 
State reasons for this union, to which Miss Strickland adverts, and it 
was sustained by William of Orange in the Protestant interest, and 
rightly, as well as energetically, by Sophia, though its result was so 
memorable and so unfortunate. 


Miss Strickland exculpates Sophia, and we believe very justly, from 
any share in the ill-treatment which brought about that catastrophe. 
The blame which had been cast upon her in this particular is here 
admitted to have been without foundation, and inconsistent with her 
actual conduct, which was exceedingly considerate. Sophia, in her 
letters to Leibnitz, wrote frequently of her daughter-in-law, and always 
kindly and cordially, “just as her own mother might have named her.” 
She nursed and recovered her when she was ill, putting forth the whole 
powers of her mind to divert her, and at a later period she consoled 
and counselled her when neglected by the Hereditary Prince, appealing 
to her own example in a similar predicament to reconcile the Princess 
to her unwelcome situation. She had herself, when her husband’s 
preference for the Countess Platen was too manifest, withdrawn from 
the scene of the intrigues in which Sophia Dorothea was entangled, and 
to which, with her unworthy lover, she was subsequently sacrificed. 
There is no pretence that she had any part in this tragedy, but, on the 
contrary, she did her utmost to avert its climax ; and it is conclusive 
in her favour if Miss Strickland (though she does not indicate the 
passage) can cite a favourable mention of her in the papers left by the 
poor prisoner of Ahlden. She has no warrant, however, for exculpating 
that unfortunate lady to the extent she does, or for insisting so 
emphatically that there are no evidences of her guilt to be extracted 
from her own letters. These letters have now been before the world 
for some ten years or so, and Miss Strickland either has not read them 
or has not observed the remarks on them contributed by the late Mr. 
Kemble to Fraser's Magazine. 

Of Sophia, the Electress, it is a curious circumstance with reference 
to hpr own connubial position that she was deeply disappointed in her 
youth because she was not married to Charles II. In fact, she told 
Lord Dartmouth as much, when, on the accession of Queen Anne, he 
came to Hanover on a diplomatic mission from the English Court. 
Miss Strickland seems disposed to credit her with tendencies and 
prepossessions in favour of the Stuarts generally, of which the evidence 
is very slight. In 1689 Sophia made a cautious reply to Halifax, who 
wished her to testify her sympathy with the RevolutionFor herself, 
she said, “ I am no longer of an age to think of any other kingdom 
than that of Heaven ; and as for my sons, they ought always to be 
devoted to the Empire and the Emperor.* , She describes, however, i 
William and Mary as “ a King and Queen of infinite merit,” and is 1 
anxious that her second son, Frederick, should conciliate their good 
graces. In 1701 to the same distinguished correspondent she expressed 
her view of the situation more explicitly and precisely. “I am, 
unfortunately, too old ever to be useful to the nation and to my friends, 
which, if I could be, it would make me much in love with life. How¬ 
ever, I shall wish that those who are to come after me may render 
themselves worthy of the honour they will have.*' If in writing to 
Stepney she appears rather to recommend in preference the choice of 
“ the son of James II.,” who is usually known by a name which Miss 
Strickland shrinks from uttering, the suggestion is probably to be 
ascribed as much to policy as magnanimity. Her candour and honesty 
were, no doubt, above the average. Thus she writes to Leibnitz in 
1704,—“ I don’t like them calliug the Prince of Wales bastard, for I 
like the truth ;” but it is too much to suppose her ready in any event 
to waive her chance of the English succession, to the exclusion of her 
children, in his behalf. On the passing of the Act of Settlement in 
1707 she is described by Halifax, who was commissioned to announce 
to her at Hanover the recognition of her right of inheritance, as 
moving out of sight of a portrait of James II. which glared upon her 
from the opposite wall; and Miss Strickland represents her, therefore, 
as disquieted in conscience. But such qualms, if they extended further 
than a sense of mere decorum, could not be very poignant, for they 1 
were not very durable. Our Queen Anne had much ado to preveut her 
coming to England in 1714, and at 83 it was generally understood that 
she was pitting her life against that Sovereign’s, exclaiming, “ that she 
should die content if the words 4 Sophia, Queen of England’ could be 
written on her tomb.” Miss Strickland assumes that these words 
could not have been uttered by her, but probability is on the side of 
popular and general rumour. 

On the other hand, it was no unnecessary proviso which limited the 
Crown of Great Britain to her heirs 44 being Protestant ,” if we may 
rely on the following anecdote, which comes from her friend the 
Duchess of Orleans. While Sophia was the guest of the Condos, she 
was not indisposed to entertain a proposal of Gourville that one of her , 
daughters should be married to the Dauphin. When Gourville was 
permitted to see this young lady, then in her 12th year, he said, “ This ( 
is a fair and beautiful princess, worthy of the highest destiny. May I | 
ask what religion she has been brought up in ?” Sophia is said to 
have answered “ She has none at present; wheu we know what prince 
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will be her husband, she will be instructed in his religion.” This is 
proof of an accommodating spirit in matrimonial ventures not confined 
to the House of Brunswick then or subsequently; and, in the case of 
Sophia, it accorded with the general latitude of her views, which, as 
distinguished from mere indifference, she participated with her friend 
Leibnitz. The most significant statement concerning her throughout 
this biography, is illustrative of her ardour for philosophical speculation 
—viz., when she stormed the crusty Bayle in his retreat at Rotterdam, 
and gave occasion for his complaint that she wanted to know the 
pourquoi depourquoi —the very why of the wherefore. If we remember 
rightly, Mr. Carlyle has attributed this remark to Leibnitz, as if passed 
upon her daughter; but Miss Strickland has, probably, the merit of 
rightly assigning its bearings. Faute de mieux , as we said, her 
biography of Sophia is acceptable, and is a worthy conclusion of a 
series of lives fairly popular and successful. 


EE VIEW. 

The Queen of Hearts. By Wilkie Collins, Author of 

4 ‘ The Dead Secret,” “ After Dark,” &c. In Three Volumes. 

Hurst and Blackett. 

We cannot readily conceive a greater pleasure in these dull 
foggy days than to sit] with one’s feet on the fender, reading 
this new production of Wilkie Collins. The wild weather 
out of doors is forgotten as long as the fire diffuses its warmth 
and the book its fascination ; and assuredly there will be no 
failure in the latter until the final words are reached. Of all 
authors of the present day, Mr. Collins knows best how to 
tell a story; and in perusing his tales we again realize that 
feeling of entire absorption, of complete, undivided interest 
and curiosity, which all must have experienced, when children, 
over the pages of the Arabian Nip tits. It is Btrange, con¬ 
sidering the profound passion which most human beings 
possess for hearing a tale well told—a passion which draws 
the followers of the caravans, even in the midst of the perilous 
desert, around the professional story-teller, and which perhaps 
has a good deal to do with the love of scandal itself—that we 
have so few writers now-a-days who thoroughly understand 
the art of narrative. We have several authors of fiction who 
can exhibit character with more or less of mastery; many 
who can contrive with much cleverness a series of events 
which shall illustrate some pet principle of the writer in 
politics, religion, or morals. But of those who can relate to 
us a narrative which shall be interesting for its own sake— 
which shall make us willing prisoners, after the manner of 
those marvellous Oriental inventors, of Defoe in Robinson 
Crusoe , of Mrs. Kadcliffe, and of some of the Continental and 
American story-tellers—we have, at the present time, not 
many. Mr. Collins has perceived this want, and the secret of 
his success is that he has supplied it. He is pre-eminently a 
story-teller, and, if he were versed in the Asiatic tongues, 
would make his fortune in that capacity. For such tales as 
the Dead Secret , or as those in the present work called the 
Dream Woman, and Mad Monkton —not to mention others, 
which we really omit because we cannot run through the 
whole list—any Sultan worthy of the name (unless Sultans 
have greatly changed since the days of the Caliph Haroun- 
al-Baschid) would at first order him as many pieces of gold as 
an elephant could carry, and finally, mounting in his enthu¬ 
siasm, would give him in marriage to his daughter, the Moon 
of the East, and make him the heir to all his possessions. 

Mr. Collins has drawn some genuine ana striking por¬ 
traitures ; but it must be conceded that his chief strength does 
not lie in that direction, and that the characters in the Queen 
of Hearts are all little more than sketches. The most 
elaborate figure is that of “ the Queen” herself—a charming 
picture of a gay, bright-hearted, wilful, sweet-natured pet of 
a girl on a visit to a dismal old Welsh mansion, the residence 
of three grey-headed elderly brothers, who keep her there 
against the return from the- Crimean war of her soldier lover, 
the son of one of the said brothers, who i6 her guardian. It 
is in order to amuse this sparkling creature, ana to keep her 
in the old house till the young man can return and claim her | 
hand, that the several stories contained in the volumes are 


invented and told; and, although we will not say that this 
scheme is a bit more probable than other schemes of a like 
nature for holding together a number of detached narratives, 
we cannot deny that the machinery has a fascination of its 
own, equal to that of any of the tales. Mr, Collins brings 
vividly before our eyes the vast, dim, dusky mansion, standing 
in a wild Welsh glen, with its miles of solitude around, and 
its memories of the past in every room; with its suits of rusty 
armour, and its heavy oaken furniture; with its ancient 
clock-tower over the gateway, and its deep-mouthed bell that 
speaks the hour high up in the windy sunshine or the muffling 
night. Let the reader picture to himself, in such a house as 
this, three secluded old men, with their buried joys and 
sorrows, and their ignorance of the outer world, striving to 
entertain such a brilliant, airy butterfly as Jessie Yelverton, 
—and over all let him throw the tender interest of the passion 
which is speeding the young soldier home,—and he will see 
in what a charming framework Mr. Collins has placed his 
separate pictures. 

Some ofthepictures and many of the tales have already 
appeared in Household Words and other periodicals. But 
they will bear reading again, and to several the present form 
of publication will convey them for the first time. If we 
were disposed to be critical after receiving so much pleasure, 
wo should say that the author dwells too much on the horrible 
and mysterious. Some of the fictions read to the Queen of 
Hearts, interesting and powerful as they are in themselves, 
are certainly not quite fit for the entertainment of a delicate 
young girl, especially when wo recollect the grim, echoing 
old house in which she is obliged to pass her days and nights. 
We are also disposed to think that the desire to produce a 
startling result is a little too strong upon Mr. Collins, and 
that he occasionally resorts to rather unlikely agencies to 
bring it about. But, as a rule, his constructive ability is 
remarkable; and his power of “ moving a fine horror” is not 
to be lightly questioned. In this respect, some of his tales 
remind us of the writings of the late Charles Ollier, who 
possessed the same mastery over the principle of terror, 
as evinced in his wild romance of Inesilla , and many of those 
short narratives which we hope to see rescued from the dusty 
entombment of old magazines. Mr. Collins has a high sense 
of that dim boundary line where humanity itself in the 
preternatural intensity of overwrought feelings, seems to take 
the aspect of something weird and spectral. The art with 
which he elaborates his effects—the microscopic keenness of 
mental sight with which he seizes on the most trifling 
incidents, if they can be made to illustrate the general 
situation, or to heighten the sense of wonderment and terror 
—are not the least note-worthy characteristics of his power. 
And this, we take it, proceeds from a psychological intuition 
—a perception, on the part of the writer, of a strange tendency 
of our human nature. Most persons must have observed that, 
under circumstances of strong emotion, the senses seem to be 
unnaturally sharpened to things which at other times are not 
noted, owing to their extreme insignificance; as if the new 
element of mystery and awe invested the smallest workings 
of the Universe with the same importance as the greatest. 
It is thus in Wilkie Collins’s passages of horror. The whole 
scene, down to the falling of a leaf, or the ticking of a clock, 
or the snuffing of a candle, is projected sharply on the mind, 
with an effect that is sometimes painfully real. The author 
of the Queen of Hearts, moreover, is the son of a painter, 
and has a true hereditary perception of the picturesque. His 
backgrounds are “painted in” brightly, strongly, and yet 
delicately, and are always made to harmonize with the figures 
that are ranged before them. 

If Mr. Collins has not yet proved his title to a foremost 
lace among the novelists of the day, he has earned for 
imself a distinctive position, because he possesses a distinctive 
faculty. We congratulate both him ana his readers on this 
his latest production, and trust the time may not be distant 
when he will address himself to some more ambitious attempt. 
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PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 

Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake,&c., 
and especially suited to the delicacy of 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 

To meet the persistent efforts of some Traders 'who 
try to substitute inferior articles, similar only in ap¬ 
pearance, the best remedy is to order only from Family 
Grocers. Chemists, &c., who for a fair profit are content 
to supply what the Lancet states to be 41 Superior to 
anything of the kind known." Recipes on each Packet . 
Paisley; 77 a, Market Street, Manchester ; Dublin ; 
and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 

PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS 

IN TEN MINUTES AFTER USE, 

AND INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 

ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, and 
all DISORDERS of the BREATH and LUNGS, 

ARE INSURED BY 



Extract of a letter from Mr. J. Froud, Chemist, Dor¬ 
chester. 44 Gentlemen, —Having just received the fol¬ 
lowing, I beg to hand it to you, as a further proof of I 
the excellence of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, which 
are generally spoken of in this neighbourhood in terms 
of the highest commendation. A gentleman, a clergy¬ 
man, called on me this afternoon,and expressed himself 
with much pleasure of the decided benefit his sister has 
received from the Wafers. She had been for some years 
the subject of a most distressing cough. The remedies 
usually employed by the profession had not succeeded 
in affording relief; other remedies were resorted to, 
respecting which the daily press tell wondrous tales. 
Still only occasional and temporary ease was obtained ; 
but on trying your preparation. Dr. Locock’a Wafers, 
benefit was almost instantly derived, and by a little 
steady perseverance, the cough, which was before dis¬ 
tressingly troublesome, is now perfectly cured. I am, 
Gentlemen, James Froud." 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are 
invaluable, for clearing and strengthening the voice. 
They have a pleasant taste. Price Is. l<jd., 2s. 9d., and 
118. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 

DR LOCOCK'S COSMETIC. A delightfully fragrant 
preparation, for improving and beautifying the 
complexion, rendering the skin clear, soft, and transpa¬ 
rent, removing all eruptions, freckles, sunburns, tan, 
pimples, and roughness. Sold in bottles at Is. lid.. 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6<1. each. Beware op Counterfeits. 
Observe the words “Dr. Locock’s Cosmetic" on the 
Government stamp outside the wrapper. Sold by all 
chemists. 


MODELS FROM PARIS 

OF 

AUTUMN AN D W INTER GOODS. 

IMPORTANT TO CLOAK-MAKERS, DRAPERS, 
SHIPPERS, ETC. 

MADAMES BAUD ET LEBARRE, 

Fournisseurs de S. M. L’Imperatrice, 

Have forwarded to England, their Autumn Designs in 
PAPER MODELS (life size) of all the 

NEW PARISIAN CLOAKS. 

They are trimmed exactly as they are to be worn in 
Paris ; and, as the proper proportions are strictly 
adhered to in Cutting, an even turning more or less will 
make them fit any figure. 

MADAMES BAUD ET LEBARRE’S 

SHOW ROOMS, 

<J, Wanbford Place, Camden Town, London, N.W. 
Opposite COLLEGE STREET. 

Paper Models sent per post to any part of the 
United Kingdom.—A Price List free on application. 
Money Orders payable to A deli Lebarrx. 
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CARDS-BEST QUALITY. 

A COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVED in any style, and 
FIFTY superfine CARDS PRINTED for 2s.. post free ; 
Wedding Cards for Ladies and Gentlemen, 50 each, and 
50 Enamelled Envelopes, with maiden name printed 
inside, 10s. 6d., post free for stamps.—P. Culleton, 
Heraldic Engraver, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C. 

CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 


and GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for tracing Family 
Arms, Pedigrees, and Histories of nearly every Family 
in the United Kingdom, America, Ac. No fee for 
search of arms. Plain sketches, 2s. 6d. ; in heraldic 
colours, 5s. Tracing pedigree, with original grant of 
arms, 10s.—T. Culleton, Genealogist, 25, Cranbourn 
Street. Leicester Square, W.C. The studio and library 
open daily. 


I COLLETON’S BOOK PLATES, 

With Arms, 10s.; Crest Plate, 5s.; Crest engraved on 
seal or ring, 7s.; Arms on ditto, 24s.; Crest on steel 
die for stamping note paper, 6s.—25, Cranbourn Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. N.B. Seal Engraver and Die 
Sinker to her Majesty and the Board of Trade. 

CULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES 

—Patent Lever—for stamping note-paper with initials, 
crest, or name and address, 15s., at 25, Cranbourn Street, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 

MARK YOUR LINEN 

with CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATES. The most easy, prevents the ink spreading, 
and never washes out. Any person can use them. 
Initial Plate, Is.; Name Plate, 2s. 6d. ; set of Movable 
Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crests, 5a., with directions. Post 
free for stamps. 

Observe —25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 


THE FKIEND OF ALL! 

HOLLOWAYS PILLS. 

Nervous Disorders. —What is more fearful than a 
breaking down of the nervous system ? To be excitable 
or nervous in a small degree is most distressing, for 
where can a remedy be found ? Here is one :—drink 
but little wine, beer, or spirits, or far better, none; 
take no coffee,—weak tea being preferable ; get all the 
fresh air you can ; take three or four Pills every night; 
eat plenty of solids, avoiding the use of slops ; uud if 
these golden rules arc followed, you will be happy in 
mind, strong in body, and forget yon have any nerves. 

Mothers and Daughters.—I f there is one thing 
more than another for which these Pills are so famous, 
it is their purifying properties, especially their power of 
cleansing the blood from all impurities, aud removing 
dangerous and suspended secretions. Universally adopted 
as the one grand remedy for female complaints, they 
never fail, never weaken the system, and always bring 
about what is required. 


Sick Headaches and Want of Appetite.— These 
feelings which so sadden us most frequently arise from ! 
annoyances or trouble, from obstructed perspiration, or 
from eating and drinking what is unfit for us, thus dis¬ 
ordering the liver and stomach. These organs must be 
regulated if you wish to be well. The Pills, if taken 
according to the printed instructions, will quickly restore 
a healthy action to both liver and stomach, whence 
follow as a natural consequence, a good appetite and a 
clear head. _ In the East and West Indies scarcely any 
other medicine is ever used for these disorders. I 


Bold at the Establishments of Professor Holloway, 
244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London ; also, by all 
respectable Druggists and Dealers in Medicines through¬ 
out the Civilized World, at the following prices:— 
Is. l^d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., 11s., 22s., and 33s. each Box. 

%* There is a considerable saving by taking the larger 
sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in 
every disorder are affixed to each Box. 


MADAME TUSSAUDS EXHI BITION, 

AT THE BAZAAR, BAKER STREET, LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 

The Times, of April 14th, states 
“ In no other place in Europe are so many touching 
and important memorials of the great Emperor to be 
found ; even for a National Collection, our gallant Allies 
might be nroud to possess the relics which arc here pre¬ 
served. Mndume Tussauds* Exhibition is without a 
riv.il, either here or on the Continent—all who have 
attempted competition hnve proved but so many foils to 
set up the superior attractions of her admirable collection 
of lea hornmis cclcbrca.” 


Open from 11 in morning till 10 at night; 
Brilliantly lighted at 8. 

Admittance- One Shilling; Nupolecn Room Sixpence 




ON THE LOSS OF TEETH' 

And as now restored by the NEW PATENT 

of SELF-ADHESlON WITHOUT SPRlNGS^rrl^ 

or LIGATURES,and aho without 
or roots, or any painful operation; the remit Ju! 
years’practice. By THOMAS llOWARD 
Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop of 
The invention is of importance to mint 
those interested in it should read this Twitte*' * 
Simpkin and Marshall, and all Booksellers'. 
free by poat by Mr. Howard, 17, George Street £ 
over Square. 

“ A book that will be read with pleasure and 
all who are about to seek dental advice, a&deuu£ 
from such quarters may be relied upon.”-BLiciwJ 
Ladies* Magazine. 1 

“ This treatise should be read by all those who u 
compelled to resort to artificial teeth; the autta 
great experience and acknowledged success give his 
title to the reader's confidence."- Kmt Herald 
“ Much that is curious, and more that is valnkl 
will be found in this treatise on the teeth.**-Banurw 
Herald. w 


MODES M PAUI 


MADAME BM% 
MADAME 

Fournisseurs de 8. X. i’taffe 
trios, j 
Beg to inform their Patrons that arrangements fas 
been made to UNITE the interests of bothllouHi 
Business ; and that in future the FULL-SIZE PAPA 
MODELS of the PARIS FASHIONS can be hid OBJ 
at Madame Lebarre's Private Show Booms. 

The AUTUMN k WINTER FASHIONS are id 
up in the distingue style chat has gained suih id 
versal patronage, and renders them an ornamdil u 
any Show Room. The trimmings are exact in 
particular, so that the effect of the article, 
made up, is instantly seen. A FLAT PATTEFM 
CUT from is given with each article in a set,andai]& 
new designs may be had simultaneously with iltf 
appearance in the French Capital. I 

12 Articles in Box, including MANTELETS. 
JACQUETTE8, SLEEVES, SKIRT TKIM j 
and CHILDREN'S DRESSES, fu 
6 Ditto ditto Box included, 1 Ql64.; w 

free per post, in Packet, 11s. 6d 
Single Models forwarded, POST FREE, to mt; r: I 
the United Kingdom, at the follow 
Mantelets, 3s. 6J. Bodies, 2s. Sleeves,is.6a. Jacqwrtu, 
Bodies, 2s.; Skirt Trimmings, 2s.; snd Children 
Patterns, for Boy or Girl, 2s. each. 

Madame Baud’s NIECE will, as usual, attend to 
Correspondence ; but, to prevent confusion, ALL if 
Orders must be made payable to ADELE LEBABU, 
at the General Post Office. 

Note the Address. 

MADAMES BA.TTD ST LSBASKB, 

No. 6, Wansford Place, Oakley Sq., Camden Town, EL 
Country Orders will receive immediate attention,;** 
ALL letters must contain a remittance for *ood«reqcr- 



_ Note—Opposite COLLEGE STREET. ^ 

Important to Shipper #, Draper s, and Msntle M** 1 

AUTUMN FASHIONS. 

At MISS RYAN’S Couhthe, 106. GnoostJ’-* 
Pantheon, Oxford Stheet, near trk Cos* 

Y A TORY. u 

JUST ARRIVED FROM PARIS.-Ail the 
designs in dress for the coming season, .Hut* 
Jacqucttes, Bodies, Sleeves, Skirt Trimmin?, » 
Children's Dresses trimmed iu the most distingue sty . 
in full-sized Paper Models; a flat pattern 
every article. ~ j .J 

A set of twelve in a box . . • • I* 0 

A smaller ditto of six . 10s. 6d., post free ‘ * 0 , 
Bodies . . . . Is. 6d., with sleeves J * . 

Skirt Trimming . . . . . • o h 

Children's Dress for Girls or Boys . . vr Vi 

A single sleeve sent to all parts for Is. ^ 
pattern post free on the receipt of postage stan 
money order for the amount. All letters must cos 
remittance for the goods required. 

PRIZE MEDAL LIQUID HIR 

Only one application ; instantaneous, indelible. * 
less, and scentless. In cases, poet free, 4s. 
from E. F. LANG DALE’S Laboratory, 72, R*' 11 
GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. ., lhe 

" Mr. Lungdale’s preparations are, to ot,r * i V rV ;» 
most extraordinary productions of modern ebetd* . • 

—Illustrated London News, July 19.1851. 









THE LONDON AND PARIS ADVERTISER FOR DECEMBER, 


EXTRA NUMBERS OF 

THE FAMILY HERALD, 

Price One Penny each ; or Two of either , by post , Threepence. 

ALWAYS IK PRINT. 


The Boy’s Number; 

Containing Out-door Games and In-door Amusements for the Year round; Thirty-six Games of 
Agility and Speed ; Eighteen Games with Balls, besides Cricket, FootbaU, Golf, and Roquet; 
Ten Games with Marbles, and Three with Tops ; Fifteen Games, including Kites, Skittles, and 
Quoits; Directions for Boating, Bowing, and Sailing j Swimming, Sliding, Skating, and Games 
on the Ice; Angling, Gardening, and Pets of aU kinds ; all sorts of In-door Games, Conjuring 
Tricks, Chemical Wonders ; Carpentering, and Fireworks. 

“The Boy’s Number is really capital.”— Wilis and Gloucester Standard. 

" Contains a host of instructions, and cannot fail to be widely appreciated .”—Lincolnshire Herald. 

“ It contains everything boys can desire, from marbles to cricket, foot-ball, and boating, from peg-top to fishing, 
gardening, and chemistry, and from fireworks to rabbits; it is, in fact, a perfect Cyclopaedia of fun, amusement, 
recreation, and instruction, and is just the thing to put into the hands of one’s boys at nome, or to send them at 
School.”— Derby Telegraph . 

“ The Boy’s Number is essentially such, and contains out-door games and in-door amusements for all the year round.” 
—Hampshire Telegraph . 

The Girl’s Number; 

Containing Becreations and Pastimes for Winter Evenings and Summer Days; Thirty-four 
Games of Activity and Speed, including Archery, Calisthenics, and Boquet; Thirteen Games 
with Balls and Shuttlecocks, including BaUstick, Coronella, La Grace, and Bowls; Directions 
for Boating, Skating, and Gardening; Water-vivaries, Pets, Poultry, and Silk-worms; and aU 
kinds of In-door Games, Forfeits, and Conversation Games; Chess, Draughts, Puzzles, &c., &c. 

“The Girl’s Number will be found a useful companion and instructor for recreation and pastimes for winter and 
summer; in-doors or out-doors. Every girl possessed of this Number will treasure it as a never-ceasing fund of 
amusement and recreation,”— Brighton Gazette. 

“ Will doubtless become a family manual.”— Peterborough Advertiser. 

" It is really a marvel in its way, being a Girl’s own book, and at the price of an ordinary number—one penny.”—* 

Cheltenham Chronicle. 

“ The Girl’s Number will enable many a pretty lassie to romp healthfully and with grace.”— Plymouth Journal f 

Health and Happiness; 

Containing practical Hints for the preservation of the most valuable of earthly blessings, and 
the attainment of long life. Where there is health, aU the other joys of life are doubled, and 
the ills of life are more easily borne. 

“ Evidently written by a Physioian, who is perfectly acquainted with the subject, and cannot but prove highly useful 
in drawing attention to the importance of sanitary precautions.”— Literary Gazette . 

“ Every one who values health should read it.”— Western Times . 

“ Worth its weight in gold. Every head of a family should order half a dozen numbers, and boo that they are 
read by all his circle.”— Worcester Journal . 

" The information given is invaluable.”— Stochport Advertiser. 

“ Exceedingly wise and good, and should be read over and over, and acted upon.”— Bedford Observer. 

" Treats of the best means of preserving health and warding off disease. The importance of this subject, and the 
ability with which it is discussed, render this Number exceedingly valuable, while its price puts it within the reach of 
all.”— Brechin Advertiser. 

Domestic Cookery; 

Containing upwards of Three Hundred Becipes, in every branch of Economical Cookery, to 
which are added Useful Hints and Practical Instructions in Domestic Management, showing 
how to make the most of moderate means. 

" The best cookery-book in print. Every woman should possess a eojjy.* “ C ' 










FOUR LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 

FOR THE DISPLAY OF USEFUL AND ELEGANT ARTICLES FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

VARYING IN PRICE PROM 2s. 6d. TO 20 GUINEAS. 



LADIES’ DRESSING CASES, from 21s. 
SOLID SILVER MOUNTED DITTO, 

8 Guineas. 


THE REGISTERED TRAVELLING BAG,with Wide SOCIETY OF ARTS’ PRIZE WRITING CASE, 

Opening, fitted in the most complete manner for Is. fd. unfitted, or 2s. fitted. 

Ladies or Gentlemen, price from 3& Guineas, 



STATIONERY CASES IN OAK & WALNUT 
WOOD, Plain or Elegantly Mounted. 



WALNUT WOOD REGENCY DESK 
Elegantly Mounted. 


MEDIEVAL MOUNTED ARTICLES FOR THE 



INKSTANDS of every Description, 

in plain Wood or Elegantly ENVELOPE CASES in Moroca. 

Mounted, 18s. 6d. Buhl, or Elegantly Mounted,Hi 


WRITING-TABLE, EN 


SOT 



LEATHER WRITING CASES 7s. 6d. 

15,000 BIBLES> 


Card Cases, in pearl, silver, inlaid, and 
tortoiseshell. 

Alburn, Scrap, and Manuscript Books. 

_ (Where Is It's). 

I*"stands. in Bronze, Ebony, Walnut, Oak, 
ant Buhl. 

Traveling Writing Cases for India 
Enveloiu) and Stationery Cases. 

Glove Boxes, Reticules, and Carriage Bags. 



ELEGANTLY MOUNTED BOOK SLIDES, 8s. 6d. 



DESKS of every Description, from 7s. 6d. 
to 3 Guineas. 


PRAYER BOOKS, AND CHURCH SERVICES IN PLAIN AND ANTIfll 


BINDINGS, from 2s. 6d. to 10 Guineas. 




Penknives and Scissors, good at Is. 

Cases of Choice Cutlery. Ladies* Com¬ 
panions, 7s. 6d. 

Card Baskets. Work Boxes 
Carved Ivory and Pearl Paper Knives. 

Book Stands, Slides, and Letter Boxes 
Key Boxes and Jewol Cases 
Porte Monnaies and Letter Cases 
Cases of Scent Bottles. 


Bagatelle Boards, all sires. 

Chess and Backgammon Boards 

Chess and Draughtmen 

Sets of Private Accouut Books, in lock Cases 

Pen Makers. Ivory Tablets. 

Writing Cases, fitted, from 2s. 6d. 

Russia and Morocco Wallets 
Travelling Writing Cases, 7s. 6d. 

Desks, mahogany or rosewood,6s.6d. l to j£33s. 


Rosewood Dressing Csses, lined 
velvet, and jewel drawer, 21i. ^ 

Gentlemen’s Travelling Dressing 
with everv requisite, 12s. 6d. 

Pocket Books, in russia and morocco. 
Ditto, with instruments. 

Despatch Boxes, full sire, from 21*. j. 
Letter Weighers and Paper Weight!,#* 


PAPIER MACHE GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

A VARIETY OF ELEGANT ARTICLES IN PEARL AND TORTOISESHELL. 

PARKINS AND GOTTO, 24 & 25, OXFORD STREET. 
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